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PREFACE. 



At a moment when the foreign policy of 
Great Britain is again so intimately con-r 
nected with the state of the Peninsula, and 
when the safety of Portugal is once more 
committed to a British army, the author of 
the following sheets has heen led to believe, 
that an authentic account of the political 
circumstances wliich have produced the pre- 
sent condition of that kingdonj, will not be 
unacceptable to the British reader. That a 
great deal of misapprehension and ignorance 
stil! prevail in this country, on the real cha- 
racter of the revolutions which have agitated 
Portugal, since the close of the Peninsular 
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VI PREFACE. 

war, the author has frequently observei 
surprise ; and having been himself a personal 
and attentive spectator of those political 
vicissitudes, he trusts he shall not be charge- 
able with presumption for believing that it 
has been in his power to offer a more accurate 
narrative of tliefr real causes, progress, and 
results, than any of which the public of this 
country has yet been put in possession. 

Such are the motives which have induced 
the author to compose the following " His- 
torical View of the Revolutions of Portugal 
since the close of the Peninsular War," 
which he ventures to think will be found to 
redeem its pledge of oifering " a full account 
of the events which have led to the present 
state of that country." Uninfluenced by any 
political or factious partialities, and having 
no private u\terest involved in the fate of 
Portugal, he has desired to offer only a plain 
unvarnished statement of facts. He has not 
misrepresented a single circumstance design- 
edly, and although he possibly may have 
erred in his speculative anticipations of the 
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future, the reflections advanced are at least 
his honest and undisguised sentiments. 

With respect to the sources of information, 
on which the author has founded his record, 
he can of course, in his anonymous character, 
bring forward no better proofs of authenticity 
than may be gathered from that internal 
evidence, which usually accompanies truth. 
But it is due to his readers to offer some 
general explanation of the circumstances, 
which have enabled him to collect the mate- 
rials for the present volume. He has, in fact, 
enjoyed the most favorable opportunities for 
judging of the present state of Portugal, 
from an intimate personal knowledge of that 
country for more than seventeen years. Dur- 
iqg five years of the war, he became, as a 
British officer, generally acquainted with the 
Peninsula, and more particularly with the 
Portuguese army, in which he served at the 
latter part of that period. In 1814, returning 
from France to Portugal, he was employed on 
the staff of the army, until the revolution of 
1820. In this situation, he was necessarily 




brought into frequent contact with the nattre 
authorities, and enabled to ascertain tlie ge- 
neral feeling of the people. 

In commoQ with his brother oflEicers, he 
quitted the Portuguese service in 1820 ; but, 
unlike the greater number of them, remained 
in Portugal, and during the reign of the 
Cortes devoted his time to agricultural pur- 
suits. Shortly after the counter-revolution of 
1823, he removed to Lisbon, where an inti- 
macy with some members of the royal house- 
hold, afforded him opportunity of being much 
at the court of John VI., and acquainting 
himself with circumstances that few of his 
countryman had means of learning. 

With these advantages, it needed only a 
small share of observation and discernment 
to collect the information that he has em- 
bodied into the present work. He has en- 
deavoured, in the composition of his narrative, 
to avoid egotism, but has yet found it neces- 
sary, in order to illustrate some of his asser- 
tions, to introduce a few anecdotes personally 
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relating to himself. He is aware that the 
language and composition of his volume 
abound with literary defects : but he trusts 
it will be admitted as his apology, that he 
has not aspired at style and embellishment. 
Other occupations have denied him the lei- 
sure, if he had possessed the power, to cul- 
tivate the graces of composition. His sole 
object has been to furnish his countrymen 
with a correct view of the real condition of 
Portugal at this interesting crisis ; and he 
consigns his volume to the public judgment 
with the consciousness, at least, of having 
endeavoured well. 
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CHAPTER I. 

1814—1820. 

Aspect of Portugal at the Clost of the Penintular War—Delv- 
tive Hopet iuggt»te4 6y tht ghriovj Recovery of htrr Indepen- 
dence — Apparent Prosperity, and real Dutresi of the Covn- 
try—Ctttuet of the National Decay: Extinelion of Manu- 
facture*, Lost tf the Commerce of BrojiU, Emiyration of the 
Court, AbttHlee Nobility, Ruin of Agriculture — Cruel Suffer- 
ingt of tft* Parmer/ durittg the War: aggravated by the 
Iniquity of Native Contractor i— Olive Groundt and Vineyard* 
devattated. Com Lands left watte ^ Miter able CoTidition of the 
Peaiantry — Cupidity and Wealth of the Monattic Orderi — 
General Corruption and Peculation of Goremment — The Por- 
tuguete Army -~ Honourable Contratt of itt Character aitk 
that of the Civil Inililutiont of the Kingdom— Admirable 
Adminiit ration of Lord Sereiford : frutlrated by the bate 
Intriguet of the Regency —Contpiracy of Gomel Friire — 
Quelted by the Energy of Lord Beresford—Good Spirit of the 
Troopt ungratefully requited by the GotemmetU — Privatioiu 
and Sufferings of the Army — Growing Ditconlenls in that 
Body and the Nation, provoked by the Minute of the Regency 
— Voyage of Lord Btresford to the Rio— Revolution effected 
in Ai« Abience. 

At the termination of the Peninsular war in 
1814, Portugal had recovered a reputation in 
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the political world not unworthy of the best 
days of her history. By the glorious issue 
of the great contest, in which she had borne 
so conspicuous a part, she was placed in an 
attitude of pride and independence ; and the 
interesting spectacle of all that she had en- 
dured and surmounted, might suggest the 
most lively anticipations of her future happi- 
ness. It might seem that, having evinced the 
brave spirit to resist foreign oppression, and 
enjoying the generous friendship of England, 
she was henceforth secured against all hostile 
aggression, and was about peacefully to enter 
upon a new career of enlightened exertioDi 
industrious improvement, and tranquil pros- 
perity. 

But, on a nearer and more scrutinizing 
inspection of her real condition, she presented 
a widely different aspect from that which 
H might thus attract the pleased attention, or 

H excite the hopes, of the distant or sanguine 

H observer. Her noble efforts in the cause of 

H freedom, her patience and constancy in the 

H crisis of her fate, had invested her sub' 

H sequent success with a lustre, which 
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concealed for a moment, but could neither 
mitigate nor heal the complicated sufferings 
to which those very triumphs had, in a great 
measure, given rise. 

Not that the cruel ordeal through which 
Portugal had just passed was the sole origin 
of her impending disasters. The greater part 
of them, indeed, might be traced to this sea- 
son of trial and sacrifice; but there were 
various other concurrent causes, altogether 
producing effects so fatal, that, even had 
the projected dismemberment of the Penin- 
sula been carried into operation by the anti- 
cipated success of Buonaparte, such arbitrary 
proceeding could scarcely have rendered the 
country more abject and more powerless be- 
neath the grasp of a victorious invader, than 
she was actually left amidst the triumphs of 
an independence, so gallantly asserted, and 
so firmly established. 

A brief recapitulation of the several sources 
from whence her ancient national prosperity 
had been derived, with a view of the circum- 
stances under which returning tranquillity 
had found them, may, perhaps, tend to ex- 
B 2 
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plain and substantiate this apparently 
assertion. 

The manufactories of Portugal, never nu- 
merous, were now annihilated; war, in its 
ravages, had destroyed the greater part of 
them, and the rest had ceased working. For, 
destitute of encouragement, how could their 
produce successfully compete with English, 
goods, which, having originally been in- 
troduced with so many advantages by the 
Methuen treaty in the last century, had ac- 
quired a confirmed preference by that of 1810. 
By the new treaty, concluded at this last 
epoch, it had been more particularly stipu- 
lated, that in return for certain valuable pri- 
vileges in the wine trade, conferred on Por- 
tugal by our government, she should concede 
to us the right of importing our manufactures, 
on the payment of only 15 pe}' cent, duty 
white those of other nations are generalli 
char^able with double that amount. 

From the days of Vasco de Gama, and thi 
fruits of his happy temerity in doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope, Portugal had never 
relied on her own productions as adequate 
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sources of national wealth. Invited as she had 
been by the discovery of a commercial resort, 
hitherto inaccessible to European navigation, 
and enriched by the vast treasures thus placed 
within her grasp, her enterprizing spirit of 
foreign speculation had superseded the ex- 
ertions of domestic industry, and abundantly 
repaid itself. Nor did the subsequent supe- 
riority of the Dutch, in the same quarter, 
repel this excursive inclination ; for although 
the East no longer supplied her with a valu- 
able monoply, a new mine of wealth, that 
appeared inexhaustible, had been opened in 
the West ; and Brazil proved to her a second 
India. The abundant and varied produce of 
this South American possession found its 
emporium in Lisbon, and entered the Tagus, 
to be thence scattered over Europe, while 
every part of Portugal derived its full share 
of these advantages, and flourished in the 
prosperity of the capital. Hence it is evi- 
dent how severe a shock must have been 
given to the mother country, when the Bra- 
zilian ports were thrown open to the direct 
commerce of Europe, diverting the rich tide 
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of merchandize into other channels, and 
leaving that comparatively dry, which had 
so long been fertilized by its exclusive 
course. 

Nay, not only the privation of former gains, 
but actual loss of what was originally her 
own, followed the emigration of the king 
from Portugal to this her Trans -Atlantic 
colony. To supply the demands of the court 
■ at the Rio, she was now in turn drained of 
all that could be wrung from her by the gripe 
of necessitous power, and she acquired, aa the 
price of these vast sacrifices, no more than an 
uncertain sale in the Brazilian territory &n 
her native wines. 

As might be expected, the nobles, and men 
of property, flocked to the seat of government, 
where many established themselves, taking 
no farther thought for the land of their birth, 
than as it furnished them with the neediul 
means of supporting their dignity, and minis- 
tering to their luxuries abroad. Their stew- 
ards in the mother country, on the other! 
hand, looking only to the present produce of ■ 
the estates within their reach, as augmenting T 
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those remittances for which their lords con- 
tinually called, neglected the important husi- 
ness of cultivation, and allowed the lands to 
become more impoverished every year; — a 
natural consequence of ahsenteeism, in which 
Portugal sympathized with other nations, and 
to a grievous extent. Those of the emigrants 
who returned, generally came to take posses- 
sion of offices to which their attendance at 
court had introduced them : often sinecures, 
and too frequently situations where the prin- 
cipal employment consisted in plundering 
those, whom they were appointed to super- 
intend and to protect. 

One instance, among the many that came 
under my own personal obsei-vation, I will 
adduce, as tending to dlustrate the character 
of these speculative migrations to the distant 
seat of government. The individual in ques- 
tion was an acquaintance of mine. He pos- 
sessed a very limited income, hut had in 
former days enjoyed the intunacy of some 
who moved in subordinate situations about 
the palace. Calculating on the good offices 
of these persons, he mortgaged his httle pro- 
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perty, prevailing on his brother to follow his 
example, and lend him the produce. With 
all the money he could thus scrape together, 
he embarked for Brazil, where he depo- 
sited his cash ; but how, or on what termSji^' 
we can only conjecture from the resiUt. Ce4|^| 
tain it is, that, in a very short period, he re- 
turned pennyless, but in possession of an 
appointment, from which, as a collector of the 
king's dues, he might fairly derive an income 
of about ^300. a year. He owed at least 
£1000. over and above his outlay of ready 
money ; and his only visible prospect of 
paying these debts, incurred while securing 
the prize of an official situation for life, was 
by making it as productive as he possibly 
could. He lived only a few years to enjoy 
his success ; but during that term it was well 
known that no means were left untried, oa 
his part, to realize far more than, in justice 
to otliers, the place might have been expected 
to yield. 

Beneath the pressure, of such accumxdating 

L evils, can we wonder that the arm of industrji_^^ 
in Portugal was paralyzed, and the spirit Qfl^| 
^ J 
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honest exertion subdued ? War, with its in- 
evitable consequences, immediate and remote, 
and corruption, with its less open, but, per- 
haps, more baneful influence, laid an arrest- 
ing hand upon the propelling wheels of na- 
tional activity ; and if the loom was idle, 
the implements of agriculture were scarcely 
less so. 

In many places cultivation was altogether 
superseded. Four years' occupation of the 
country by contending armies, had blighted 
the hopes, and sickened the heart of the 
farmer too often, to leave him encourage- 
ment for a speculation hitherto so disastrous. 
He was generally, too, of that class to whom 
the conflict had been fraught with utter ruin ; 
and his lands lying fallow, had little chance 
of being again tilled. For, excepting in 
some particular places, and those not nume- 
rous, farming is not sufficiently lucrative, as 
a business, to hold out much inducement for 
embarking capital in it, even during seasons 
of comparative prosperity. Still less could 
it now attract the attention of those who, 
having reaped individual advantages from the 
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H interior, 



war which devastated their country, and 
amassed wealth by means so much more 
easy and expeditious, sat down to its enjoy- 
ment, and paid no regard to branches of 
industry which could add little to their own 
riches, however important in a patriotic point 
of view. 

Such individuals there were, who had 
fattened their gains upon the misery of their 
country ; who gleaned a golden harvest on 
those plains where the rapid march of deso- 
lation had impoverished and ruined their 
countrymen. Lisbon, at once the port and 
the capital of Portugal, the chief depot of 
a mighty military armament, and tlie rendez- 
vous and mart of an extensive naval equip- 
ment, experienced an unwonted demand, and 
beheld her trade in a state of unnatural 
activity, resembling rather the hectic of 
fever, than the even glow of a healthful 
system. It was a transient and specious 
prosperity, of which the bulk of the nation 
partook not. Of this we had abundant proof 
during the operations of our army in the 
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It is true that, as in Lisbon, wherever we 
•marched we left money, and gave a momen- 
tary impetus to the spirit of traffic ; but let 
it be remembered, that we often took from 
them that for which money was an almost 
worthless substitute. Corn and wine were 
the objects of our barter; and while our con- 
sumption of the latter decidedly benetited 
the grower, an extensive demand for the 
former involved him in severe calamities. 
Our large bodies of cavalry required more 
forage than could be yielded, without the 
painful sacrifice of cutting down the green 
blade of com ; and this was paid for with a 
Bum that, in ordinary times, would scarcely 
have purchased the grain which that blade 
might have been expected to produce. With 
this scanty remuneration in his hand, and 
the promise of his future harvest removed 
from before his eyes, the poor farmer himself, 
and with him all the surrounding inhabitants, 
must depend upon some distant province for 
that supply which their own hands were 
accustomed to gather from their native soil. 
Moat of the provinces, too, having been in 
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turn the scene of operations equally ruiBOus, 
the little which could be spared from the 
remnant of the anticipated harvest in one 
quarter, was only to be procured in another 
on most exorbitant tenns. The price of 
the necessaries of life was thus far beyond 
what the destitute people could spare from 
the little store of cash reserved to answer 
their craving wants, until the following an- 
nual crop, even had they any chance of reap- 
ing their fields after the lapse of another 
seed-time. But seldom was this distant 
prospect left to cheer them, for long before 
the next period of depositing seed-corn in the 
ground arrived, the cries of their starving 
families had wrung from their unwiiling 
hands the last poor pittance remaining in the 
granary for that purpose. 

If such was the case where payment in 
ready money had been received from our 
troops, what aggravated miseries must haK 
followed when the usual mode of discharge 
was adopted by the commissariat, who, ia- 
stead of cash, gave checques upon our funds 
at Lisbon. A system arose from this plan of 
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payment, of which it would be difficult to 
say, whether the cruelty or the knavery was 
more conspicuous : certainly it was a most 
infamous compound of both : and there is 
too much reason to believe that a class of 
our own countrymen, to whom was imputed 
the disgrace .of deeply participating in this 
villany, were not xmjustly accused. I leave 
the reader to peruse the following particulars, 
and to form his own conclusions. 

Our army was attended on its march 
through the provinces, by a description of 
persons generally looked upon as contractors, 
and frequently employed as such. They 
were Portuguese, which gave them additional 
influence among the poor simple peasantry. 
These men, appearing with a supply of 
specie which they never could have derived 
from any resources of their own, insinuated 
themselves into the confidence of the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants, and persuaded them that 
the checques before mentioned, were worth 
no more than so many Portuguese valles, 
issued by a government in a state of insol- 
vency. They thus easily deluded the poor 
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peasantry into an eager desire to part with 
the paper received in exchange for their com, 
though discounted by these knavish negocia- 
tors at such a profit to themselves, as re- 
duced the balance in the ignorant holder's 
hands to a pittance incredibly small. 

Nor did the inhumanity of these harpies 
rest satisfied with thus completing the ruin of 
the comfactor and all dependent on him. 
They carried on a plan equally atrcMiious 
against those who possessed cattle. Keeping 
near our troops, in places where they intended 
to purchase, they urged their helpless dupes 
to lose no time in taking ready money font 
such beasts as they had ; assuring them, thar 
if they delayed concluding the bargain, they 
would be compelled by the army to part with 
their cattle, and to receive a paper in return, 
either wholly valueless, or, at least, which no 
one would take but at a discount proportion- 
able to the hazard which, they asserted, the 
holder of the checque must incur, of never 
receiving any payment. Intimidated by this 
description, and expecting to suffer cruel ex- 
tortion from the armed foreigners, whose' 
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approach was announced, the wretched crea- 
tures sold their cattle for the veriest trifle to 
these disinterested friends ; who again dis- 
posed of the meat to our commissariat, often 
at a most exorbitant rate. 

By such means was the march of a 
friendly deliverer rendered more welcome to 
the natives than that of a hostile invader, by 
so much only as a lingering death may be 
thought preferable to a sudden and violent 
one. Much has been said, and much written, 
on the subject of these disgraceful scenes ; 
but all is utterly inadequate to convey an 
idea of the actual horrors witnessed by those 
who followed the footsteps of a ferocious 
enemy, and were thus compelled to de- 
vour the little refuse that had eluded his 
grasp. 

To a mind not steeled against the plead- 
ings of humanity, the field of battle pre- 
sented a less painful view, when strown with 
the mangled forms of dead and dying, than 
did the rescued villages, where, in order to 
secure Portugal from the reflux of this de- 
solating tide, we were necessitated to receive 
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from her children almost their last montfaiiir 
of bread, and to see them paid with what in 
itself was a wretched compensation, though 
all we had to give. And even this inadequate 
remmieration was again diminished, as we 
have seen, by the iniquitotis frauds of those 
insatiate fiends, who drained the last drops of 
vital blood from kindred veins — from the ex- 
hausted pulses of their own countrymen — to 
glut their detestable avarice. A military 
man cannot easily revert to the feelings of 
that period in measured language, especially 
when he hears it asserted that Portugal was 
a gainer by the peninsular war. Collectivelyii*^ 
as one among the nations of the world, her-^ 
character was undoubtedly exalted, and in- 
vested with a brilliancy that had for nearly 
two centuries been totally lost. Individually 
too, the agents of designing fraud flourished 
upon their iniquitous spoils, and many were 
seen starting into sudden importance, vrho, 
but for these events, would have lived and 
died in native obscurity and contempt. It 
is true that some few fortunes were accumu- ,. 
lated, even by honest means, among thi 
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mercantile dealers in Lisbon, and that some 
favorable national qualities were then de- 
veloped and brought into action, which might 
otherwise have lain unexcited and dormant. 
But can a nation be said to gain, when the 
great bulk of her population are evidently 
and fatally impoverished, and when a de- 
vastating blight has passed over the budding 
promise of all her internal resources ? 

The greater number of those tradesmen 
who now excite, in the provincial towns, the 
■wonder and the envy of their more honest 
but less fortunate compeers, had scarcely 
shoes to their feet until they followed our 
army, calling themselves contractors to the 
British forces, and, under that character, pur- 
suing with impunity their merciless system. 
Many of these men were employed to super- 
intend the land carriage of our commissariat 
and other stores ; for the conveyance of 
which, bullock-carts and mules were pressed 
into the service, and the handsomest allow- 
ance was given to remunerate the peasantry 
for their daily work in attending them. But, 
through the pernicious influence of these 
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head-men, such means were adopted to 
harass and disgust the poor owners, and 
particularly those who had charge of the 
bullocks, that they generally fled, leaving 
their beasts a prey in the hands of the unna- 
tural wretches, who tore, without feeling and 
without fear, their latest support from these 
their oppressed and ruined countrymen. 

I must, however, return to the considera- 
tion of other branches in which Portugal sxis- 
tained a diminution of national prosperity, 
no less than in her manufactories and her 
granaries. Of all her natural productions, oil 
and wine are those which best ensure an 
ample repayment to their cultivator ; but for 
some time previous to the epoch before us, a 
disease had greatly injured the olive trees, 
occasioning, in many instances, the total 
failure of their crops. In several districts the 
destruction was very extensive, and it was 
remarked that in others, where the trees re- 
tained their healthy appearance and fruitfid 
qualities, a far greater number had been cut 
down by the French armies than in the 
former situations : as if the relentings of na- 
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ture towards those -whose subsistence de- 
pended on her wonted operations, had given 
a new stimulus to man in the cruel work of 
afflicting his fellow creatures. 

Oppressed by poverty, and dreading its 
aggravation, the farmer did not venture to 
prune his olives ; for he erroneously cal- 
culated that should the following year pro- 
duce a general crop, he would incur a loss, 
by having reduced the luxuriant branches 
and 80 diminished the number of olives. 
Thus he deferred from year to year this ne- 
cessary operation, until the state of his trees 
shewed how ruinous were the effects. Indeed, 
the general unhealthiness of the olive planta- 
tions may be traced principally to this cause. 
The advantages of a different plan are proved 
by the uncommonly fine and vigorous shoots, 
sprung from the roots of those trees cut down 
by the French, and which are now, after fifteen 
years, in full bearing. But the distress of 
the poor farmers was too great, and their 
wants were too urgent, to allow of any thing 
like a sacrifice of present emolument to more 
distant advantages. 
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To conceive tiie universal depression 
consequent upon a failure of the olive 
crop is scarcely possible, unless by contrast 
with the animating scene, the bustle, activity, 
and hilarity, that mark the ingathering 
of a plentiful store in this class of nature's 
bounties, justly ranked among the richest 
she bestows ; for no produce so amply repays 
the cultivator for all his cost in labour, money, 
and patience. The expences of collecting 
the fruit, and of the process by which 
oil is extracted, are very considerable ; it is 
subject to a heavy duty, and fifteen or 
twenty years of growth are required to bring 
the tree to perfection. Yet few cultivators 
have ever, in peaceful times, had cause to 
complain of an unsuccessful speculation, in 
making this valuable fruit their chief 
pendence. 

Towards the month of November, the 
olives arrive at that degree of ripeness which 
renders them fit for the annual operations. 
Like our walnuts, they are beaten from the 
boughs by means of long rods, while lai^e 
cloths, spread around the trunk, receive as 
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many as fall within the space they occupy. 
The rest are gathered from the ground by 
women and children ; and so great is the pro- 
duce, that the entire population of an olive 
district find ample employment, in this work 
alone, for several weeks, although assisted by 
large groupes, who flock from a distance, 
sometimes of nearly two hundred miles, 
to share the labour, and return with a little 
store of money thus earned, for their winter 
subsistence. 

Nothing can exceed tlie sprightliness of 
these olive gleaning parties : from sun-rise to 
the hour of vespers no sound is heard but 
that of singing, and mexry converse, while 
every countenance reflects the gladness of the 
season, and the general happiness of the 
simple hearted peasantry. When the mills 
are set in motion, the farmer can securely 
reckon on a supply of ready money where- 
with to cultivate his lands; the pork feeder 
and poulterer find in the bruised kernel of the 
olive a plentiful and nutritious article for 
fattening their numerous pigs and turkeys ; 
while the poor labourer, in addition to his 
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present wages, anticipates an ample supply 
of oil for his family at a price he can afford 
to pay, and stores of preserved olives, which, 
vrith a little bread, will long furnish the daily 
meal for himself and his household, almost 
free of cost. 

An imperfect idea may be formed, even 
from this slight sketch, of the cheering effect 
produced when the national tree yields its 
accustomed tribute to the children of the soil; 
and imagination will not fail to picture, in a 
like degree, the deep gloom, despondency, 
and disappointment that pervade all these 
classes when that supply is withheld, wiiether 
by the immediate visitation of Providence, in 
smiting the earth with a blight, or the re- 
morseless cruelty of man, in wantonly afflict- 
ing his fellows. 

The culture of the vine is less lucrative 
than that of the olive, when the latter retains 
its health and fruitfulness ; but the grape 
possesses the advantage of not being so 
liable to failures through disease or accident. 
Circumstances, however, had conspired to 
affect even this important branch of agricul- 
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ture in a considerable degree, and to lessen 
its value. A vine requires the pruning hook 
every year, nor will the vineyard thrive if 
more than two or three years be Buffered to 
elapse without turning up the soil. A 
tolerable crop cannot be expected unless this 
biennial digging takes place ; nor can it be 
neglected but at the hazard of destroying the 
vines altogether. It will readily be con- 
jectured how fatally the distracted state of 
the country interfered with these regular 
operations, while war and rapine left their 
foot-printa on the paths where peaceful in- 
dustry had hitherto held her even way. The 
consequence was, that many vineyards 
drooped, decayed, and ultimately withered 
beyond a possibility of recovery ; while the 
land which they had covered lay in a state of 
hopeless neglect, barren and uucidtivated. 
Com crops are less congenial to the sod, and 
to the habits of the people, or at least to their 
partialities ; and these are rarely introduced 
where the vine has fallen. 

Of this prejudice, history affords a strik- 
ing mstance. The Marquis of Pombal, the 
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celebrated minister of Joseph I., among other 
schemes of national aggrandizement, resolved 
to render Portugal more independent of foreign 
aid, by augmenting her internal supply of 
grain in proportion to its consumption tlirough 
the country. With this view he caused many 
of the vineyards to be ploughed up, conceiv- 
ing that com would immediately supersede 
the vine, which, as it requires three years to 
render it fruitful, he supposed the farmers 
would not again introduce. But long habit 
and experience are not so easily conquered ; 
and, notwithstanding the temporary loss sus- 
tained while waiting for its maturity, the cul- 
tivators soon restored their ancient vine to its 
pre-eminent station ; proving that, in their 
estimation, it yielded a far greater profit to 
them than grain would ever produce. Doubt- 
less they calcidated more wisely tlian the 
minister, considering the quality of the 
ground and climate : excessive droughts are 
of very frequent occurrence in Portugal, aa 
threaten with destruction the most promisin 
crops, unless the land on which they gro^ 
be remarkably rich, or plentifully irrigated 
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wbii-h is not in general the case. I speak 
from experience, having in one year lost two 
successive com crops from the same ground 
by these droughts, and on a Hpot where the 
vine would undoubtedly have been prolific. 
My wheat was first sown in November, and 
by the middle of March following, the blade 
was so completely dried up, that I had no 
alternative but to pass the plough over it, 
and plant for a crop of Indian com. This 
again had suffered so severely from the same 
cause by the month of May, that, in the end, 
it barely yielded its original measure of seed, 
although an increase of fifty fold is by no 
means an uncommon return in favorable 
seasons. 

These discouragements withheld many pro- 
prietors of ruined vineyards from hazarding 
an attempt in the growth of grain ; nor had 
they any cheering prospect in renewing the 
vine. Spanish wines were now admitted into 
the Brazilian territory, establishing a dis- 
heartening competition with the people who 
had hitherto enjoyed exclusively the pri- 
vilege of that valuable exportation to their 
distant colony. 
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Thus may it altogether be conceived how 
little of prosperity, either in possession or 
anticipation, smiled upon those classes in 
Portugal to whom the discriminating eye 
would naturally look for the indications of 
reviving welfare. The tempests of war had 
indeed ceased their protracted work of devas- 
tation ; but on every side appeared evident 
and lasting tokens that the storms which had 
passed had laid low the pride of the land, with 
little hope of its resuscitation beneath the 
returning beams of tranquillity. It waa not 
alone from the ravages of hostile violence 
that Portugal had received the most lasting 
injury ; there was an invisible hand still busy 
in undermining the foundation of nationiU 
prosperity ; and domestic treachery, as we 
have seen, proved but too successful an ally, 
though a silent and secret one, in deepening 
the wound which the cruelty of foreign inva- 
sion had inflicted. 

Extensive, however, as was the distress at 
this period, we cannot pronounce it to. have 
been universal. The innumerable fraternities 
of monks enjoyed a happy exemption from 
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the troubles that weighed down their less 
privileged neighbours. Returning to their 
immense possessions, now secured by the 
triumphs of our arras, if they had not at first 
the means of cultivating them to their full 
extent, yet the church dues, levied on almost 
every individual among the laity, and punc- 
tually collected, soon enabled them to rejoice 
in the fulness of their accustomed gratifi- 
cations. 

Along the line of country too, so legibly 
and direfully marked out as the track of an 
invading army on their retreat in 1811, and 
for the repairs of which a sum had been 
granted, there were many who could boast 
of a double advantage ; having suffered the 
most trifling losses, and received the largest 
compensation. So unfairly was this money 
distributed, that the greater part fell to the 
lot of those, whose uninjured possessions in 
other parts of Portugal yielded ample means 
for restoring what the hand of rapine had 
destroyed in this ; while the poor peasant, 
who, in the ruins of his little cottage, beheld 
the wreck of his all : and the man of limited 
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income, whose property waa concentrated in 
the one spot where devastation had passed 
and levelled it with the earth, received no 
aid. The grant that, by an equitable dis- 
tribution, might have caused the beams of 
comfort once more to illume iiundreds of 
families, became an instrument of unjust and 
wicked partiality ; enriching those who al- 
ready had enough, and leaving the poor to 
perish. 

What else could be expected, when every 
department of government was in itself an 
example of corruption: — when money was 
the sole and universal passport to favour and 
distinction, and when such a matured system 
of disgraceful, avaricious intrigue, was sup- 
ported between the court at the Rio, the 
provisional government at Lisbon, and the 
petty despots with whom their mercenary 
arrangements had scourged all parts of the 
coxmtry, that it might almost be said, every 
honest man felt himself under the necessity 
of becoming a rogue. 

From a scene so calculated to excite ' in- 
dignant disgust, it is a relief to turn the « 
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upon the solitary exception to which Portugal 
could point — her army. Commanded by a 
British officer, whose talents had formed from 
among a heterogeneous mass of unpromising 
materials, a beautiful fabric — whose exertions 
had procured for it the honorable distinction 
of becoming the national bulwark — and whose 
lofty spirit, both by influence and example, 
had preserved it from sharing the contamina- 
tion now spread through every other branch 
of the state — that army stood comparatively 
pure. Its officers beheld with impatient pity 
the miseries of their country, for which they 
had laboured and hied; they contemplated 
with melancholy interest the minds of their 
compatriots, darkened as they were by igno- 
rance, enthralled by a crafty and arrogant 
priesthood, and crushed beneath the iron rule 
of legal despotism ; and they placed the con- 
dition of their own population in strong con- 
trast with the gallant spirits of England, who 
had for five years been their associates, and 
shewed them what civil and religious freedom 
could efiect in enlightening and elevating 
human nature. Nay, a comparison with the 
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scenes from whence they had recently re- 
turned in the south of France, was alone 
sufficient to shew them the darkness of their 
degraded homes. 

This awakened feeling among miUtary men 
was not overlooked by the wily and selfish 
government ; every possible method was put 
in operation to bring the army down to a 
level with the other institutions of Portugal, 
and to disgust a commander, whose perse- 
vering efforts to uphold its respectability and 
independence were met by the most irritating 
opposition and perplexing counteraction. 
Orders from the Rio, dictated by a less dis- 
graceful spirit, were evaded, as not tending 
sufficiently to debase the military character; 
and a memorable instance of the temper 
under which the government in Lisbon acted, 
was displayed in their conduct respecting the 
Portuguese quota of 5000 men, which should 
have been furnished in 1815. 

On the escape of Buonaparte from the 
Island of Elba, transports were dispatched 
from England to convey this force to the 
Netherlands, in pursuance of a stipuIatioB 
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entered into at the congress of Vienna. But 
the Regency had no intention of carrying 
into effect this agreement : accordant with 
their narrow and unpatriotic policy, which, 
in every point of view appeared to labour 
for their country's degradation. Pretending 
to feel themselves incompetent to so impor- 
tant an act as sending an army out of the 
kingdom, without being sanctioned by an 
especial order from the Rio to that effect, 
they contrived to evade the obligation, pro- 
tracting the necessary steps with successive 
idle excuses, until the battle of Waterloo 
decided the fate of Europe, without allowing 
the Portuguese troops to add one foreign 
leaf to the laurels tliey had gathered in the 
expulsion and pursuit of Invading foes from 
their native land. 

It was the lot of that great captain under 
whom the allied army of England and Por- 
tugal had achieved this signal triumph, after 
a struggle unexampled in the history of na- 
tions, to strike a last decisive blow, and to 
terminate in one important victory that con- 
teat which had been carried on for years over 
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tract of country extending from Lisbon to 
'Toulouse. To write an encomium on the 
Duke of Wellington is not my purpose ; all 
Europe felt compelled to unite in his ap- 
plause. Blending, as he does, the most 
brilliant military talent and enterprizing spi- 
rit that can promise success in the field, with 
all the cool deliheration and political foresight 
that characterize the sagacious diplomatist 
and profound statesman, his merits are uni- 
versally acknowledged. Still it is among 
those who fought under his grace's standard, 
during his arduous ascent to the pinnacle <rf 
renown, that the subject carries with it the 
deepest interest ; and they can best appre- 
ciate his merits, who beheld him often sur- 
rounded with difficulties, far more formidaUe 
than the hostile army arrayed against him, 
surveying both with equal resolution, and 
encountering them with equal success. 

Tlie dearly-won laurels of the Peninsula 
were vivid enough ; yet among many who 
fairly earned them, there is found too much 
cause for regret, that it was not their chance 
to share with their veteran commander, and 
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more fortunate comrades, in the brilliant 
achievements of a day, as important in its 
residts, as it was terrible in its sanguinary- 
struggle — as beneficial to all Europe, as it 
I was triumphantly glorious to the hero who 
I led, and to the troops that followed him. 
j They feel that this climax of victory, though 
J it be marked by far more conspicuous honours 
J. and distinctive rewards, ought not to be con- 
sidered, as it evidently is by some, as eclips- 
ing tlie long series of harassing service, of 
arduous campaigns, and hard-fought battles, 
in which so many sacrificed their youth, 
J their health, strength, limbs, and even life 
itself. 

Towards the close of the same year, the 

, commander in chief of the Portuguese army, 

. anxious for tlie welfare of the body placed 

under his care, imdertook a voyage to 

Brazil, and succeeded in obtaining the king's 

sanction to a most excellent military code of 

1 laws, by which, if properly brought into ope- 

lation, an effective army might have been 

established, and upheld on principles alike 

"respectable and economical ; while that mi- 
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serable pittance, of the inadequtlcy of wIsicJf 
both officers and men justly coonplained, 
would receive sufficient augmentation to aft" 
tisfy all reasonable necessities. Still it «a» 
found expedient in these regulations to ^- 
troduce some clauses not so conducive 1* 
the domestic comforts of the military, as to 
their professional advantage ; for hidierto 
each regiment had been attached to its owa 
district, where it had been originally i^ised, 
afld from whence it took its name; so that, 
on the cessation of hostilities, eveiy eorpe 
found itself again domesticated in the bosom 
of its native home ; a privilege as grateful to 
individual feelings as it was subversive of 
that promptitude with which the soldier ahduld 
quit his place of temporary repose at the eaU 
of duty. In process of time, the Portugiicat 
military would have been rendered totidfy 
uoiit for actual service, as the endeanjoeatt 
of home resumed their powerful iniluene^] 
and to obviate tliis, it was arranged that mtnA 
corps should take its appointed turn in c»- 
tain garrisons ; and by the fonnatioD- rf 
camps, with other similar expedients,' tbe 
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military habits of the soldier would have 
been kept in activity, and his character 
sustained. 

True to their mischieTOus principles, the 
delegated government of Portugal received 
these regulations with jealousy ; and pro- 
ceeded to defeat their object, not by open 
opposition, but by putting in practice those 
parts of the new system, which, as they en- 
croached on established indulgences, were 
sure to be most unpopular with the army ; 
while all that could counterbalance such pri- 
vation, hy administering, in other respects, to 
the soldier's comfort, was withheld. This 
perverse line of conduct did not fail of its 
effect, so far as to harass and distress the 
objects of its cruelty ; but nothing could as 
yet shake the loyalty of the troops, nor un- 
dermine their respectful regard towards the 
commander in chief, whose zeal to benefit 
them they could appreciate, amid all the 
vexatious opposition of men invested with 
civil control. This steadfast spirit was nobly 
evidenced in 1817, when the conspiracy of 
Gtomes Freire afforded a fair opportunity of 
d2 
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judging how far disaffection had spread among 
the military. 

A most erroneous view of this conspiracy 
has been taken, and industriously circulated 
by some, whose object is sufficiently evident; 
it was their policy to represent the intended 
rebellion as nothing more than a revolt 
against the commander in chief, and a pa- 
triotic attempt to render Portugal indepen- 
dent of England. But proofs most indis- 
putable were adduced that the design of 
Gomes Freire terminated in nothing less thas 
a total overthrow of the existing government, 
and destruction of all constituted authorities, 
in whose place himself and about twenqi 
others were to preside over the kingdom, but 
without any plan or regulation for their future 
guidance, in this most delicate and important 
o&ce. It was a wild, undigested scheme of 
anarchy, fraught with consequences the nwsl 
calamitous to the country, and all connect^ 
with it; and the odium cast on the com- 
mander in chief, as if he had recommended 
the decisive mode of proceeding adopted bj 
the government in dealing forth the due re- 
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ward of discovered treason on its unprincipled 
projectors, was but one among the many ma- 
licious falsehoods, invented to excite the 
indignation of Portugal against her truest 
friend. 

Through his exertions, in all probability, 
Lisbon was rescued from becoming a scene 
of universal carnage and horror on the night 
of the arrest ; for there was a party in the 
army who looked on Gomes Freire as a man 
qualified to take the lead in great enterprizes; 
and a spirit of discontent existed among the 
populace of Lisbon, as in other parts of the 
country, excited by the wretched misrule of 
tlieir government, and ready to break forth 
into open violence on the first fair pretence. 
How then can we refuse the just tribute of 
applause to the commander, by whose prompt 
I movements the opportunity was lost to them ? 
Gomes Freire and his fellow conspirators 
I were arrested at night, nor was the fact gene- 
rally known until the following day, although 
, the troops in the capital remained under arms 
I till nearly morning. To forego the execution 
t of these desperate rebels would have been to 
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invite a sanguinary struggle ; and the facts 
were too clearly brought home to them t'of 
any doubt to exist concerning the justice of 
their sentence, except among those who caa 
see nothing in a candid point of view, tto 
does not emanate from their own oarrow 
party spirit, or tend to foster it. 

The Portuguese army entitled itself a 
this occasion to the lasting gi-atitude of botk 
government and people : one insubordiaatt 1 
movement — one seditious ciy — on their part ^ 
had caused a scene in Lisbon of which all I 
Portugal must have suffered the effects; and 
in the tumult they could have gleaned s 
golden harvest of spoil from their tyranut 
rulers; who, in return for this forbearaig 
loyalty, continued to hold back every pari 
of the new code, that would at once han 
supplied their necessities and gratified th&J 
military pride. It never could have beeg 
expected by the commander in chief, tliat hi* 
regulations should be applied so unfairly. 
having 60 arranged them as to check aad 
counterbalance each other ; but if it was the 
noUe ambhioQ of the Regency to place * h f^ ^ 
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selves, and all in autliority, on the summit 
of unpopularity, their proceedings were ad- 
mirably calculated to attain that distinction. 

The following example will aerve to illus- 
trate the cruelty of such a partial enforce- 
ment of the new system. A regiment, sta- 
tioned about eighty miles from Lisbon, was 
ordered to march for the garrisoii of tha,t 
capital, in pmsuance of the rule which re- 
quired the occasional movement of each 
corps ; while the augmentation and regular 
issue of pay, by which alone the officers ,could 
meet the exigency of such sudden demand fof 
unusual expenditure, had not been granted. 
I had in that regiment a friend, a Portuguese 
lieutenant, who gave me this affecting picture 
of his situation at the time. With a wife and 
tliree children he found himself under orders 
to march for a station proverbial for its ex- 
pences, to meet every part of which, both 
there and on the road, he had merely his 
pay. This, if fairly remitted to him, would 
amount to eighteen mil rees a month (abouf 
£.4. 10s. aterling) and might have sufficed iot 
his subsistence ; but before he received it in 
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invite a sanguinaiy struggle ; and the fae^ 
were too clearly brought home to tkem Hh 
any doubt to exist concerning the justice <rf 
their sentence, except among those who c^ 
see nothing in a candid point of view, ^^ 
does not emanate from their own naffow 
party spirit, or tend to foster it. 

The Portuguese army entitled itself 09 
this occasion to the lasting gratitude of bolb 
government and people : one insuhordi^Mf 
movement — one seditious cry — on their puU 
had caused a scene in Lisbon of which tH 
Portugal must have suffered the effects ; qbj 
in the tumult they could have gleaned * 
golden hai-vest of spoil from their tyrE^Hiii 
rulers; who, in return for this fprbeanj^ 
loyalty, continued to hold back every part 
of the new code, that would at once have 
supplied their necessities and gratified tb^ 
military pride. It never could have foess 
expected by the commander in chief, that h» 
regulations should be applied so unfairiy, 
having so arranged them as to check asid 
counterbalance each other ; hut if it was fht 
Hoble ambition of the Regency to place ^em< 
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the hazard they exposed themselves to in thus 
violating the law. 

In addition to this grievous loss, my friend, 
in common with others, shared the disadvan- 
tage of having half what he did receive paid 
in government paper, which has no circulation 
in country towns, nor is any where taken in 
payment of less than half a moidore, and on 
which, of course, a very heavy discount was 
laid. Altogether his little allowance was re- 
duced to ahout two shillings and sixpence a 
day ; out of which he must find means to 
dress himself as an officer, to provide lodg- 
ings for his family, and answer all other 
demands upon his purse. This officer had 
served honorably during the greater part of 
the war ; his case was that of hundreds 
equally deserving, and it could not he other- 
wise than that the discontent of the army 
must daily increase with their increasing dif- 
ficulties. 

The wise military foresight that prompted 
this occasional removal from one station to 
another, became an act of oppressive cruelty, 
as it passed through the hands of the govern- 
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ment ; for while the troops remaUied in lieip 
own districts, where they were individually 
known, many little comforts and aids were ' 
supplied by considerate friends ; while tbp ■ 
tradesman probably indulged with a long 
credit such as he could rely upon, from ac- 
quaiutance widi their family and connexiMis. 
Removed to a strange place, all these softea- 
ing circumstances vanished ; the soldier bitr 
terly felt Uie destitution ui which he was le§ 
by those for whom lie Iiad fought and suf- 
fered ; and the Begency, in thwarting every 
judicious measure of the British commapde^ 
were preparing an engine to vecoii witi 
double force upon themselves. 

Meanwhile, the people became impatic^ 
of deceptions that could no longer miale34 : 
they had allowed themselves to be fla^tt^re^ 
into a delusive expectation of spcjedily wel- 
coming their emigrant court, and ofiice raoiK 
beholding their capital flourish, as the S^fit 
of legitimate authority, and the emporium 
pf their commerce. But no sign appeared x»f 
their king's long-expected retui'u from the Bioi 
and their oppressed sitnation becstnia 
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than ever galling, when they turned to the 
free constitutions acquired by Spain and 
JJaples. They were ripe for any change, 
and if the aimy proclaimed freedom, all Por- 
tugal would joyfully re-echo the cry of revo- 
lution. 

Aware of tliis latent spirit, and anxious 
yet to preserve to the house of Bragatiza its 
ancient kingdom, the commander in chief 
resolved on one more eftbrt, and, in 1820, 
he again sailed for Brazil. There, placing 
before his majesty the true state of hi* 
European dominions, of which he had doubt- 
less been kept ignorant by his vicegerents at 
home, tliis energetic advocate so far roused 
the kingly and paternal feelings pf the 
monarch as to induce him not only to send 
money, but even a part of his jewels, for the 
payment of those troops whose patient fidehty 
had still held out against the provocations 
that tended to a most perilous result. 

Together with these means of discharging 
their claims, the commander in chief re- 
ceived such powers as would have enabled 
him to form, with that army, a secure bul- 
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wark against any revolutionary attempt : b&t 
advantage was taken of his absence, and the 
the blow was struck while he, on the western 
shores of the Atlantic, pleaded for those con- 
cessions that alone might have prevented it, 
if granted more promptly. Nay, so well 
aware of his deserved popularity with the 
troops, and his influence over them, were 
those who had seized the reins of govern- 
ment, that they refused him permission to 
land, lest his loyal exertions might prodnce 
some re-action favorable to the king. Thus 
did Portugal reject from her shores, the man 
who, for twelve years, had devoted himself 
to her service, and sought her welfare, with 
a zeal, a constancy, and a steadiness of pur- 
pose that not one among the many pretenders 
to patriotic ardour, bom and nurtured on her 
soil, ever exhibited in her cause. 
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Origin of the Hevolulion of iSaO—Revolt of the Garrison of 
Oporto — A Conititviional Government there proclaimed— Joy- 
fvlly received by the People — Imbecility of the Regency — 
Paralyxing Effeett of their Vacillation upon the Spirit of the 
Royal Adherenti, and upon the Loyalty of the Army — The 
Garriion of Lilbon proclaim the Conilitulion — The Revolulion 
compleled^Al firtt hailed with Enthusiatm by the Nation — 
Assembly of the Cortes— Intemperate Language of that Body 
— Gross Impolicy of its Proceedings — Disappointment and 
Disgust thereby excited — /» the ^^obility, the Peasantry, the 
Religious Orders, and the Army — Re-action of Public Feeling 
—Arrival of the King from Brazil — His insulting Re- 
ception by the Cortes — Affection of the People for hit Person — 
Reviving Loyalty of the Ai-my— Character of John VI. — And 
of the Queen — Her injurious Treatment by the Cortes — Her 
secret Schemes of Vengeance, and Counter-Revolutimt — 
Favored by the wretched Errors of the Cortes^Continued 
Oppression and Corruption of Administration under the Con~ 
ititutionat Government — General Disaffection to its rule. 

The picture which has been attempted in 
the preceding chapter, will probably have 
sufficed to illustrate the real condition of 
Portugal at the close of the Peninsular war, 
and during the six years that intervened be- 
tween that epoch and the revolution of 1820. 
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1820—1822. 

OripiK */ the Revo!aHon of 18^— Revolt of the Garriion ^ 
Oporto — A ComtitjUianttl Government there proelaimed — Jog- 
fully received by the People — Imbeeilitg of the Regency — 
Paralyzing Effeeti of their Vacillation upon the Spirit of the 
Royal Adherent!, and npoa the Loyalty of the Army — TAe 
Garriion of Litbon proclaim the Conttitntion — The Revolution 
completed— At ^rit hailed with Enthvtiatm by the Nation — 
Aiiembly of the Cortes — Inttjnperate Langaage of that Body 
— Groii Impolicy of ilt Proceeding!— Disappointment and 
Diigiut thereby excited — In the Nobility, the Peasantry, the 
Religiaut Ordert, and the Army — Re-action of Public Feeling 
• — Arrival of the King from Braxil — Hit intuiting Re- 
ception by the Cartel — Affection of the People for hit Perton — 
Reviving Loyalty of the Army — Character of John VI, — And 
of the Queen — Her injnriout Treatment by the Cortes — Her 
tecrel Schemei of Vengeance, and Counter-Revolution — 
Favored by the aretched Errori of the Cortet — Continued 
Oppreiiion and Corruption of Adminittration under the Con- 
ttitutional Government — General Dirafferlion to its rule. 

The picture which has been attempted in 
the preceding chapter, will probably have 
sufficed to illustrate the real condition of 
Portugal at the close of the Peninsular war, 
and during the six years that intervened be- 
tween that epoch and the revolution of 1820. 
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I venient application of the term, by which 
I men provide themselves ■with a cloak to cover 
their most selfish designs, under the imposing 
aspect of devotion to their country. The 
commanding officer of a regiment in Oporto 
had made rather too free with the contents of 
the regimental chest entrusted to his care, 
and he knew that a commissioner would soon 
arrive to examine his accounts. This waa hy 
no means desirable ; and to avert his impend- 
ing disgrace and ruin, he generously made 
common cause with his country, and resolved, 
by one bold revolutionary movement, to re- 
lieve both the national distress and his owu. 
To save himself by delivering Portugal, waa 
too noble and comprehensive a scheme to i^ 
easily relinquished. Communicating, tlieie- 
fore, his intentions to some military men, and 
others, who might be influenced by motives 
equally powerful, a conspiracy was quickly 
formed, and its design was as promptly 
executed. On the night of the 23d of August, 
1820, after a secret meeting among them- 
selves, the officers proceeded to the quarters 
of their respective regiments, and found no 
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difficulty in prevailing on the troops to raise 
the cry of a constitution ; to which, and an 
embryo Cortes, they swore fidelity : an- 
nouncing at day-break to the inhabitants 
of Oporto, by a discharge of artillery, the 
result of their nocturnal legislation. 

The people, conscious that almost any 
change must be for the better, received the 
tidings with perfect cordiality ; and a junta 
was presently nominated, who hoped that 
through themselves, as the executive govern- 
ment, all Portugal would henceforth be con- 
tent to receive laws. Nor did the Regency 
in Lisbon appear inclined to make any very 
serious opposition to this revolutionary work. 
Whether from the dread of receiving personal 
chastisement, for their long misrule, from - 
those whom they could have little hope of 
again reducing to a state of subjection, or 
whether they were willing on any terms to 
get rid of the English commander, whom 
they hated, because they envied and feared 
him, certain it is that tliey made no vigorous 
effort on the occasion. Some troops were 
marched, by the provincial governments, to- 
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wards the scene of action ; but, as might haw 
been expected, the greater number joined tbe 
popular party, formed by their comrades a 
the north, and none evinced a disposition tt 
commence hostilities. 

Had the Regency been serious in their at- 
tempts to check these operations, they would 
undoubtedly have moved the troops in £stre- 
madura upon Coimbra, while the sympton 
of disaffection were confined to the nei^ 
bourhood of Oporto, and by this means a 
formidable barrier would have been opposed 
to the revolution. The Conde of Amarante, 
who, as Cieneral Silveira, had distii^uished 
himself during the war at tbe head of Uie 
Portnguese militia, now commanded in die 
province of Tras-os-montes, and remained 
faithful to the king : General Victoria also, 
in the province of Beira, manifested on- 
shaken loyalty. But the Regency neglected 
to come forward with that promptitude which 
alone could ensure success at such a crisis ; 
and their hesitation was fatal to the layti 
principles of the soldier)-, prepared as th^ 
were to act under the conunand of such men 
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I as the generals above named, and to maintain 
their fidelity, had they seen themselves pro- 
perly supported by the Regency. But upon the 
indignant representations and remonstrances 
of the senior Anglo-Portuguese officer in Lis- 
bon — an officer who had already highly dis- 
tinguished himself, and whose recent con- 
quests in the East have added new glory to 
the British arms — the agents of government 
frankly told him, that the Regency desired to 
avoid the effusion of native blood, and that, 
fearing to irritate the army by employing 
foreigners against their own countrymen, they 
had determined to remove all British officers 
from active employment, as far as they were 
able : — and this resolution they forthwith car- 
ried into effect, 

The Regency thus completely paralyzed the 
efforts of about eighty EngUsh officers, who 
were scattered throughout the country with 
the different parts of the army ; and who 
whould have exerted themselves to the utmost 
to arrest the progress of revolt, before it ex- 
tended to those regiments which had taken 
no part in it at the commencement. 
E 2 




tbey had now eutered a dHfewaity:a<f# 
cooDtn-, it was necessary to sn^-d^ nMfr 
ants some evidence erf then- loyal ■fe^Kwg -wi 
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that he therefore took the occasion afforded 
him to repeat the declaration which they had 
so often made, of their readiness to lay down 
their lives in the cause of their beloved sove- 
reign, to whose name he was sure they would 
now join their vivas. Tliis was done imme- 
diately, with loud acclamation, by the whole 
corps : evidently to the no small annoyance 
and discomfiture of some hundreds of sus- 
picious characters, who had surrounded the re- 
giment, waiting their opportunity to tempt the 
men into disloyalty, and who now slunk away, 
discouraged by this cordial burst of attach- 
ment to the cause which they longed to sub- 
vert. 

These troops had been ordered to form 
part of an army which appeared destined for 
the covering of Lisbon ; but which was di- 
rected to take its station only about fifty 
miles in advance of the capital : an arrange- 
ment so absurd that it appeared as if intended 
to give time to the revolutionary powers in 
Oporto, to strengthen themselves with all the 
military force in the north, and to march 
at their leisure upon the metropolis. 



While the zeal of these men cooled in 
inaction at their quiet post, and while their 
minds were practised on by the disaflfected 
people about them, the troops under the 
Conde of Amarante and General Victoria, 
finding themselves altogether unsupported by 
the government whose part they had espoused, 
began to waver, and by degrees joined the j 
party who had proclaimed the constitution. I 
It was thus evident that the revolters were to I 
be opposed with no weapons more formidable 
than the fulminations of a government which 
had nothing to urge in its own favour, and 
which now by its pusillanimity invited re- 
doubled contempt and derision : conceding 
under the impulse of fear what the demands 
of justice could never extort from it. 

My official duty in Santarem being ful- 
filled, I applied for leave to join the army 
then forming ; but in answer received an order 
to repair to Lisbon, and there became ac- 
quainted with tlie prudent resolve of the 
Regency against employing the British offi- 
cers in their mock attempt to suppress in- 
surrection . Few as these British officers 
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were in number, tliere can be no doubt of 
their anxiety to have supported, with the 
utmost zeal, the cause of tlie monarch in 
whose service they were then commissioned ; 
and the consciousness of being popular among 
the miUtary would farther have encouraged 
ttiem. But tliey were regarded with a very 
different and decidedly hostile feeling, by 
those who aimed at the overthrow of all exist- 
ing institutions, and who would have scrupled 
at nothing in order to get rid of them. Of 
this I had an opportunity of judging, from an 
attempt made to assassinate me, in Santarem, 
immediately after the troops had passed, and 
which could not be ascribed to any motive 
whatever but that of revenge for the active 
discharge of my duty in that town and its 
environs. For it had been perceived that I 
had exerted all the influence which I pos- 
sessed among the native officers in com- 
mand, in a manner most unfavorable to the 
pertidious designs of the revolutionists. 

Arriving at Lisbon early on the memora- 
ble 15th of September, it was my fortune to 
witness the events of that day, always cele-j 



brated as an anniversary dear to the Portu- 
guese — the expulsion of the French anny 
from their territory. At this time, however, 
the Regency were too well acquainted with 
the growing discontent of their troops to ven- 
ture on the accustomed cei-emonies of a field- 
day ; and the diflFerent regiments were com- 
manded to remain quiet in their respectiie 
quarters ; with the exception of a small party, 
who were to proceed, aboat four o'clock in 
the afternoon, on some detachment. The 
gallant subaltern at their head, conceiving 
that lie could better distinguish himself by a 
less troublesome march in a different direc- 
tion, repaired to the Rocio Square, and pro- 
claimed the constitution. Here he was pre- 
sently joined by the remainder of his regi^ 
ment, with the exception of their commanding 
officer : he was an Englishman, who, having 
recently been removed from another corps, 
where he had been for years idolized by both 
the officers and men under his command, 
could possess little influence among those to 
whom he was yet a mere stranger; and his 
dissent from this revolutionary determiuatMm 
failed to prevent the movement. 
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Other regiments quickly received intelli- 
gence of these proceedings; and as the novelty 
of assisting to proclaim the constitution was 
a sufficient inducement to the thoughtless, so 
others gladly embraced the opportunity of 
effecting any change, well assured that none 
could be for the worse. The whole garrison 
was soon in motion, and the Rocio exhibited 
the very scene which this wise government 
had congratulated itself on preventing — a na- 
tional change, effected by the cries of a few 
troops. Nothing can better illustrate the 
helpless character of the Regency than the 
manner in which these tidings were commu- 
nicated to its managing member. This great 
personage resided at Belem, about three miles 
from Lisbon, where a regiment of cavalry was 
likewise quartered. Its commandant was a 
nobleman, who happened at the time to be 
paying a visit to the worthy secretary. An 
officer of the corps, being in Lisbon when the 
affair commenced, gallopped off to Belera, to 
bring his own regiment in for a share of these 
bloodless laurels. Ascertaining that his com- 
manding officer was with the minister, he 
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repaired to the house, and on being ushered 
in, told him that all the troops were asseift- 
bling in the Rocio, and that he must imme- 
diately lead his regiment thither also. " "What 
can this be V said the colonel, turning inih 
a look of enquiry to his host, who despan^ 
ingly shrugged his shoulders, " His excel- 
lency, the governor of the kingdom, has gives 
no such order." " Neither can he issue any 
orders," rejoined the bold dragoon, " for his 
excellency is no longer a governor in this 
kingdom." I 

Thus unresistingly fell the power of a ' 
man who had aspired to, and attained, the , 
chief place in a nation's councils, and who I 
endured to see that authority wrested from I 
his grasp, rather than fail to satiate his jea- I 
lous hatred of the British commander in ^ 
chief, whose talents had overawed him, whost | 
real services had shamed him, and whose 
well-earned popularity had envenomed his 
envy. Had the kingdom been his own, such 
conduct could only excite contempt ; but we 
must recollect that his authority was held in I 
trust for an absent sovereign, who had c«K 
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fided to his care the whole extent of his 
European dominions ; from which his royal 
person and family had been exiled by the 
violence of foreign aggression. The king of 
Portugal was defrauded of his sovereignty, 
that the leader who had created her anny 
might partake in the exile of her monarch. 

One native general was found faithful to 
his trust, even at the imminent peril of his 
life. He had for many years acted as adju- 
tant-general to the army, and on this occasion 
made a bold effort to reclaim the troops. Re- 
pairing to the RociOj where they were col- 
lected, busied in displaying among the people 
their newly-awakened enthusiasm, this officer 
harangued and remonstrated with them, but 
in so doing only produced such exasperation 
as rendered his personal^ escape extremely 
difficult. The time for stemming this popular 
torrent had passed away, and every barrier 
was levelled before the burst of national feel- 
ing. Gratified by perceiving how high they 
stood in the estimation of the mob, and con- 
trasting it with the ungrateful return made 
for their services on the part of the late 
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government, the soldiery, to a man, now ap- 
peared confirmed in the choice so precipi- 
tately adopted. While feasting, buU-fi^te, 
and iUmninations manifested, for several suc- 
cessive days and nights, the popular joy, a 
perfect unanimity prevailed, and Portagal 
was tlioroughly revolutionized. 

The government of Oporto considered 
themselves entitled to a priority of raok, 
having been tlie first in actual revolt, and in 
their own estimation perfectly qualified to 
lead the national comicils. But Lisbon stiU 
asserted her superior claim, and only con- 
ceding to the others the privilege of incorpo- 
rating a portion of their own junta with tiM 
formed in the capital, extinguished the tem- 
porary blaze of these northern illuminati. 

From the slight sketcli already given, of 
the state in which these events found the na- 
tion in general, it cannot be doubted that Pot- 
tugal hailed as a deliverance this complete 
change in her government. Misery, in evesy 
fonn, had been for some time the lot of h** 
inhabitants ; the few who prospered did ao 
at the expence of the many who were neariy 
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perishing ; and matters were in too desperate 
a state to receive amelioration from any thing 
short of a total revolution. Of a constitu- 
tional charter, few had any defined idea ; hut 
they were assured that it would lead to na- 
tional prosperity, and that England gloried 
in tracing to hers all that greatness which 
rendered her pre-eminent among kingdoms ; 
and which had enabled her, witliin their 
memory, not only to sustain unmoved the 
menaces, and to dare unshrinkingly the as- 
sault, of a hostile world combined, but even 
at the very period of her own greatest diffi- 
culties to stretch forth a protecting arm, and 
deliver other nations from aggression. Ex- 
tolling thus the charter of England, the new 
legislators assured their admiring hearers 
that the constitution which was about to be 
conferred on them, would far exceed in the 
excellency of its privileges this distinguished 
prototype ; and consequently would exalt 
Portugal considerably above the degree of 
dignity to which England had attained. 

In Portugal, as in other countries, a nu- 
merous class of men may he met with, whose 
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mode of elevating themselves is by draggii^ 
down to their own level their superiors is 
wisdom, worth, and station. This descrip' 
tion of patriots had now much on their hands, 
and they diligently improved the opportunity. 
They excited a blind enthusiasm throughoHe 
the coimtry in favour of the beau ideal, which 
they prevailed on the poor people to beliere 
would be invested with a tangible shape for 
their bene^t ; and they encouraged the matcll- 
less ingratitude tliat now began openly to shew 
itself towards every thing English. It was 
rightly calculated that our government would 
not afford their sanction to these disorderly 
and rebellious proceedings ; and, greatly over- 
rating their own resources, the people weie 
led to imagine that they should no long^ 
need the support of a foreign ally. Expect- 
ing that the treaty of 1810, which was gene- 
rally unpopular with these misjudging people, 
would now be rescinded, they were taught to 
believe that, by prohibiting the importation 
of British goods, they should ensure the 
revival of their own manufactories, and re- 
store to Portugal as high a share of prospe- 
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rity as she could ever boast, when in the un- 
disturbed possession of her most valuable 
colonies. 

The speculators who originated or en- 
couraged this delusion, quite overlooked, in 
their sagacity, the extensive market for their 
produce which England afforded by her large 
annual importations of fruit and wine ; nor 
did they seem to take into their account the 
distress that must inevitably ensue when these 
things were left upon their hands, and the 
chief riches of their soil abandoned to moulder 
where they grew. Englishmen were wantonly 
insulted by persons who could not assign a 
reason for their disgraceful conduct ; and the 
spirit evinced was rather that of a peevish 
and envious child, than of a nation shaking 
from its limbs the shackles of which it had 
long complained. 

The assembling of the Cortes was an 
event to which every one now looked with 
the most intense and impatient anxiety. 
Much time was lost, and very disgraceful 
scenes took place in the discussion of trivial 
questions, referring to the forms by which the 
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deputies should be elected ; and other man 
equally unimportant in comparison with 1 
weighty affairs that called for immediate diS^" 
cussion. These frivolous disputes sufficientlv ' 
indicated the extent to which a factious 
spirit was carried, even at the outset : but at 
length the Cortes met. Some men of talent 
had been chosen among them ; and from this i 
hopes were entertained that measures would 
forthwitli be adopted to improve the internal 
condition of the country, by checking- abuses, 
introducing wholesome laws, and enforcing ■ 
neglected regulations. But these hopes were 
soon wearied out, and every thinking mind 
disgusted by the idle delays, forms, procla- ^ 
mations, and ridiculous acts of a body, I 
which appeared under the guidance of a few j 
madmen, more fit to inhabit the cells of a , 
lunatic asylum, than to occupy such a respon- 
sible place, and to frame laws for the govern- 
ment of a nation. After sitting lour hours to 
encourage each other in the most virulent, 
indiscriminate abuse and invective against fdl 
established institutions, whether political or 
religious, these demagogues arose, well satts- 
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m fled that tbey had performed the duties of a 

I deUberative assembly, and fairly earned their 

I daily moidore. They seemed to seek only 

I the applause of admiring galleries, who mea- 

j sured their approving vociferations by the 

quantum of senseless violence contained in 

these oracular harangues, and never failed 

to mark with their weighty displeasure any 

tendency to reason or moderation betrayed 

by the people's leaders. 

Some members there were, who could not 
speak without exhibiting the good sense and 
talent which they really possessed ; but these 
were few, and soon overwhelmed by the cla- 
mour of the majority. Though both qualified 
and inclined to benefit their suffering country, 
this better portion of the Cortes was thus 
rendered pefectly powerless ; and every hope 
of lasting advantage from tlie recent changes 
became rapidly extinct, as these scenes un- 
derwent their unvarying repetition. Many 
had acquiesced in the revolution solely from 
a compassionate desire to try every mode ibr 
the amelioration of the distresses under which 
Portugal groaned ; and these men now dis- 
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covered that the compromise of their loyaltt 
had left them nothing but regret for having 
sanctioned such proceedings. For, as they 
expressed themselves, "the game was the 
same though the partners were changed.' 
This host of complainants was daily aug- 
menting, and shortly became considerable 
throughout the country ; and it may be well 
here to take a short review of the classtt 
which chiefly composed it, and ami 
whom discontent was most evident. 
. Loyalty to their kings has long been the 
«iarked characteristic of the Portuguese na- 
tion ; and although John VI. was not liviag 
among his people, yet a large share of the 
population, particularly in the provinces* 
venerated their sovereign's name, and detested 
a system whose principle it was to hold inp 
that name to scorn, and to cover it with op- 
probrium. These were loyalists in theit 
hearts, at all times, whom it was difficult to 

b reconcile to any other form of government 
than an absolute monarchy ; and their re- 
pugnance to the new order of things was in- 
creased when they saw their present rulers 
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' actuated by one unvarying spirit of hostility 
against all that they revered, and out-doing 
the late Regency in their reckless sacrifice 
of national prosperity to their own selfish 
purposes. 

There were also a less numerous, but more 
interested class of persons, who longed to see 
the popular government overthrown. TJiese 
were in possession of small pensions, granted 
by the king, and necessarily hostile to inno- 
vations by which their little allowances might 
be hazarded, but could never receive an in- 
crease. Next came the territorial magis- 
trates, who of their small stipends and trien- 
nial appointments, made the greatest profit 
that they could accumulate, by oppressing 
those- within their jurisdiction. The people 
were loud in complaining of their judges, 
who now saw but little probability of being 
again employed as before. Not that the 
government was active in redressing griev- 
ances, but because it foolishly menaced all 
who had held situations under the old regime. 
The re-establishment of the ancient despotisHJ, 
therefore, of course was secretly and earnestly 
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desired by these petty tyrants, who woolf 
have rejoiced in the overthrow of any system 
which did not promote their private interests. 
None, however, were so decidedly opposed 
to the Cortes as those of the nobles who had 
remained in Portugal, and were subjected lo 
the most disdainful treatment from men in 
power ; while, in a manner equally illiberal 
and impolitic, they were deprived of certain 
privileges, enjoyed for years, and prized as 
the inseparable accompaniments of their su- 
perior rank. They felt themselves wronged 
and insulted ; and in tlieir natural resentmrait 
were joined by those numerous dependents 
who always cluster around the Portuguese . 
nobility : forming altogether a body prepared 
to throw a very considerable weight into the 
scale of loyalty, should the slightest appear- 
ance of re-action afford them opportunity. 
Even the field-labourer had powerful reasons 
for wishing to see such re-action ; his daily 
wages had received no accession, while the 
bread that he was obliged to purchase for his 
family was increased in price to the amount 
pf 50 per cent, by the operation of com laws, 
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enacted by the Cortes with their usual de- 
fiance of all rational calculation, to the deep 
injury of the very persons, the farmers, whose 
advantage they were ostensibly intended to 
promote. 

In forming these laws, the Cortes availed 
themselves of the model held out by ours, 
without considering the very dissimilar cha- 
racter of the two countries, with regard to 
that branch of agriculture. No foreign corn 
was allowed to be warehoused until that of 
the country had reached a certain price ; this 
maximum was fixed too high, and conse- 
quently afforded the monopolists, among 
whom were some members of the Cortes, an 
opportunity of making nearly a hundred per 
cent, on their speculations. The average pro- 
duce of the land was equal only to about 
eight months consumption in the year, the 
price of bread continued to rise, and thus the 
nation derived no real benefit whatever from 
these arrangements. 

The greater part of the land in Portugal 
is held by small farmers, whose poverty 
obliges them to sell a considerable portion of 
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tlieir com at the commencement of harvest, 
in order to enable them to get in the rest of 
their produce. This was generally bought 
up at very low prices, not exceeding half the 
maximum that must be reached before foreign 
com could be admitted ; and tlie purchasers 
were agents of monopolists, who favoured 
each other's interests, and combined to keep 
down the value by avoiding competition. This 
com was then lodged in stores until the price 
had nearly reached its maximum, and it not 
unfrequently happened that the poor fanner 
went to buy his own com again at nearly I 
double the amount for which he sold it. His 
out-door servants, with the exception of field- 
labourers, are generally paid in kind ; and 
for this purpose, as well as for family coa- 
sumption and seed, he must supply .himself 
with grain at any cost. When I mention 
that the farmer sells the first-fmits of his 
corn-fields lor means to gather in the rest of 
his harvest, I include under that term his 
vintage also ; and to this must be added the 
expence attendant on the necessary labour of 
digging the vineyard and pruning the vines. 
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The stock reserved by the farmer being ex- 
hausted by the time lie requires seed for 
spring com, the sale of his wine enables him 
to buy what he needs for this purpose, and his 
support during the year. But at how great 
and unjust a loss his purchases had now to 
be made has been before stated ; for at this 
period the granaries of monopolists were re- 
sorted to, and they of course refused to sell 
at a rate much below the restricted price. So 
cruelly were all farmers not possessed of 
capital aggrieved by the laws enacted and 
maintained under the plea of protecting them, 
that they were naturally impatient to shake 
off a yoke which pressed so heavily upon 
them, and they could not but cherish feelings 
decidedly unfriendly to the government which 
involved them in continual distresses. 

Another formidable band of oppositionists 
stood arrayed against the new system. These 
were the parochial clei^, and different reli- 
gious orders with which Portugal abounds. 
The vast number of the latter, the unlimited 
influence which they possess over the minds 
of -the people, and their consummate skill in 
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directing such influence so as best to promilT 
their own private interests, should have In- 
duced the Cortes to make any possible sacn- 
fice to attach these powerful allies to iht 
constitutional party, as knowing that tieii 
enmity was not to be despised. But, on the 
contrary, every provocation and indignity was 
levelled at them ; and they were impoverishel 
and scattered about the country ; as if to givt 
force to their assertions, in proclaiming to 
their bigotted disciples, that their faith was 
insulted, the property of God wrested from • 
his delegates, and the religion on which they ■ 
all relied for the salvation of their soule I 
assailed and overthrown. So sedulously did \ 
the infatuated government of Portugal la- I 
hour to arm against itself the most power- j 
ful bodies in the kingdom. 

Notliing can be more evident than the 
necessity of diminishing the overbearing 
authority of the church in that country; 
but the utmost care and circmnspection are 
requisite in pursuing this difficult work. It 
must be one only of time, and gradual opera- 
tion. The Cortes began by abusing every 
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rt religious institution in a more vehement 
i. manner than the greatest latitudinarian would 
i sanction ; and after this specimen of their 
f good-will, they proceeded to legislate for the 
I ecclesiastical body. Finding that the esta- 
blishments of different orders were not com- 
! plete, they submitted to the monks an alter- 
i native, fraught with objections and incon- 
I veniences on both sides. It was made 
I optional with them, either to proceed to other 
prescribed convents of the same order, in 
which the vacancies, occasioned by death and 
otlier casualties, had not been filled up, or, 
on a daily pittance, to forsake the monastic 
life altogether, and return to their homes. 
The latter was generally preferred, rather 
than a tedious journey to incorporate tliem- 
selves with strangers, who would naturally 
regard them as intruders on their convents ; 
and by this means, a great number of exiled 
monks were thrown among their friends in 
idlenes.s, to inflame the minds of others 
with their own resentful feeling of decided 
opposition against the Cortes, The perse- 
cution which they were suffering, they abun- 
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dantly repaid by exciting a sentiment tf 
hatred, peculiarly bitter, as it was grounded 
on what they conceived to be a zeal for the 
honour of religion. And they not unnaturally 
felt tlieir protessions and tliemselves outraged 
by men who began with an open avowal rf 
the scorn In which they held the institutionB 
of the national church. 

If by these measures the Cortes expected 
to decrease the local authority of the moaks, 
they betrayed an extraordinary ignorance of 
both churchmen and laity ; for notliing could 
more directly tend to increase and spread 
tiie very influence which was dreaded, as the 
event clearly shewed. Popular sympathy 
was awakened in favour of the dispossessed 
communities of monks ; and the character of 
a suifering priesthood, of which they failed 
not to make the most, was enveloped in two- 
fold sanctity among these zealous devotees of 
the Romish faith. If the anxiety of the 
Cortes to seize on the estates of the church 
be alleged as a strong motive for these arbi- 
trary proceedmgs, it must be observed that 
the orders thus assailed were by no means 
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the richest ; and that the spoil was far too 
scanty to be worth the perilous venture. The 
cruelty practised towards the patriarch of 
Lisbon, on his refusal to take the oath to the 
constitution, is well known. It aroused 
against the Cortes all the female population, 
who so eflectualiy exercised their influence 
over the other sex, that I have seen 
many ardent liberals transformed into the 
most decided anti-constitutionalists, solely at 
the instigation of their wives. No act of the 
regency had ever armed against them this 
formidable host of ladies ; who now proved 
themselves equally willing and able to per- 
form an important, though not a conspicuous 
part, in directing the national feeling. 

Another anwarrantable proceeding, by 
which the Cortes excited a powerful sensation 
throughout the country, was, the seizure of 
many most valuable brood mares and cows, 
with horses and bullocks of the finest breed, 
all of them the private projierty of the king ; 
which, with an utter defiance of decent 
respect, they had the temerity to sell, without 
even asking his majesty's consent, and ap- 
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propriated the purchase money as they ' 
thought proper. These, and similar outrages 
on propriety, gradually turned the mass of i 
the people against them ; while the little : 
good which they had effected, for it must be \ 
allowed they did some, was too unimportant I 
to counterbalance such a tissue of folly and ' 
injustice ; so that, had the king acted with 
spirit and firmness, on his arrival in July i 
1821, and, instead of recognizing the existing 
government, asserted his legitimate and un- 
controlled authority over Portugal, there can 
be little doubt but he would have established 
it again without bloodshed or difficulty. Of 
this the Cortes were well aware ; and they 
accordingly adopted a line of conduct, that, 
through the timid acquiescence of the king, 
succeeded in confirming their tottering- power 
under royal sanction. 

The situation of the monarch was most 
pitiable ; compelled to take shelter in a dis- 
tant colony from invading enemies at home, 
he was now again driven back to his Euro- 
pean dominions by the widely spreading 
spirit of independence ; which, however 
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laudable in its nature and object, was fre- 
quently most tyrannical in its operations, and, 
injurious in its effects. The Brazilian revo-r 
lutionists had promptly followed the example 
of their mother country ; and, early in the 
year 1821, tliey had extorted from the king, 
then resident among them, his consent to a 
constitution on the model of that adopted in 
Portugal. Many disorderly proceedings, and 
some bloodshed, took place, before the king 
finally decided on leaving America ; where, 
however, he still enjoyed a far greater share 
of decent respect than awaited him on his 
arrival in the Tagus, after an absence of 
fourteen years. 

Calculating, no doubt, upon the known 
want of energy which characterized their 
sovereign, and upon the absence of his more 
enterprizing son, Don Pedro, who remained 
at the Rio, the Cortes sent to his majesty a 
deputation, who, to the formality of a wel- 
come, added the insolent declaration that he 
would not be permitted to land in his own 
kingdom, until he had sworn to the constitu- 
tion ; and this oath he must again repeat in 
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^M the presence of the Cortes, to whose W- V 

^P sembly he would be required to repair, imme- 

diately on his disembarkation. 

For three days was the monarch pre- 
Tented from landing after his long voyage, 
harassed by the messages and dictations of 
these loyal and loving subjects ; and when at 
length the poor king proceeded to disembark. 
the greater part of his suite were informed 
that the Cortes had issued no permission for 
their accompanying him. They were im- 
mediately banished to the interior of the 
country, without even the imputation of any 
other crime than that of personal fidelity to 
their royal and unfortunate master. Thus 
did the followers of the king first experience 
a taste of those blessings of freedom in 
which their happy country so loudly exuited ; 
and thus were more and mightier enemies 
continually enrolled against that system, ia 
support of which the Cortes should, in eoU^ 
men policy, have sacrificed all private atti 
party feelings. To all these insults liie i^iig 
submitted with the patience of a man wfen 
considers his case irremediable : he swore to 
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the constitution on board ship, repeated the 
oath in presence of the Cortes, and went in 
procession to sing Te Deum, for events that 
must have pierced liis heart with anguish. 

The enthusiastic reception given to him 
on his landing, shewed that he was still dear 
even to the seditious population of Lishon; 
and a man with greater determination of 
mind, might, in his situation, by one bold 
effort, have rallied around him the whole 
body of the military. For the army were 
still exceedingly discontented at finding their 
long arrears of pay withheld ; and would at 
that time gladly, at the easy price of over- 
turning the constitution, have purchased the 
regard of their sovereign. 

In the name of that sovereign, and for his 
throne, they had long fought and conquered. 
Their native loyalty, though smothered for 
a whUe, was never extinguished; and now, 
for the first time, beholding him, a meek old 
man, curtailed of his royal privileges, de- 
prived of his most attached followers, and 
mocked with a show of deference from those 
who professed to honour him, while their 
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every act was an insult ; the most 
heart became interested, the most 
affected, among the troops that witnessed his 
indignities and wrongs. 

Nothing could have been further remoTed l 
from the king's intention than this return to 
Europe, if affairs had not assumed such an 
aspect in the Brazils as wrought upon his 
fears, beyond the endurance of a mind so I 
constituted. On the very day before he 
actually embarked at the Rio, forty citizens 
had been slain hy the bullets of his troops, 
who were commanded to fire on the building 
where tliese people had contumaciously en- 
closed themselves. Much exasperation was 
naturally to be expeced after so severe an 
act; and even Don Pedro, with all the ad- 
vantages of youth, enterprize, intrepidity^^ 
and decided popularity in his favour, ibund 
it a most trying situation, when left to enA 
counter the difficulties that chased his fatheE 
from the scene, and obliged him to seek a re-t 
fuge in his native kingdom. That the latter 
never meditated a second voyage across the 
Atlantic appears evident, when we recollect 
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ll that all the influence of our government had' 
k been insufficient to induce his return in 1815, 
( when England sent an ambassador to Lisbon 
to receive him, and dispatched a British- 
I admiral, with his squadron, to escort him 
home. He was at no loss for various, and 
what he considered very sufficient reasons,; 
to explain his present line of policy as th© 
result of mature deliberation ; but I believe 
all might be traced to that excessive timidity 
and constitutional indolence, for which he 
was remarkable. 

Few characters, moving in so exalted a 
rank, have been so imperfectly understood;, 
or so erroneously represented, as John VI. 
Himself an upright and simple-hearted man, 
he was slow in suspecting others of the craft 
by which they deceived him, and very defi- 
cient in that penetration which unmasks a 
knave. He confided in designing persons, 
and was their dupe, although really possess- 
ing a quick comprehension, and capable of 
very discriminating judgment on ordinary 
occasions. Had his lot been cast in a more 
humble station, he would doubtless have atr, 
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of personal danger, as rendered his life bur- 
densome to him. Looking into his private 
family, we there perceive the commencement 
of those conspiracies that subsequently ren- 
dered his closing days truly miserable. A 
want of cordiality had long subsisted be- 
tween tlie royal pair, which the political state 
of Portugal assisted to widen into an irre- 
parable breach. 

The queen was, in many respects, the re- 
verse of her consort ; possessing, in a high 
degree, that energy of character in which he 
was so lamentably deticient. His conciliating 
line of conduct she viewed with a jealous eye, 
rightly judging that it would ultimately lead 
to heavier calamities, and endanger his title 
to that throne wliich she naturally desired to 
see in the undisputed possession of her son. 
" Oh that Pedro were but here !" she was 
heard to exclaim, on witnessing the dis- 
respectful, overbearing manner of the depu- 
ties "he would soon teach these rascals 
their duty, and bring the nation back to its 
allegiance." 

The Cortes passed a law, imposing on 
G 2 
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each member of the roya! family an oath 
support the constitution : with this injunctiail 
the queen positively refused to comply. She 
was told, that, unless she forthwith gave 
the required pledge, the penalty of expatria- 
tion would he put in force against her 
majesty ; to which she undauntedly replied, 
that such a proceeding was what she most 
anxiously desired ; as it would enable her to 
rouse the spirit of every European court 
against the despotic acts of the usurpers. 
Startled by a declaration so open, backed as 
it was by a line of conduct equally decided, 
the Cortes felt themselves greatly em-, 
barrassed ; nor could they devise any other 
mode of preserving their dignity, and recon-, 
ciling with it the interests of their cause, 
than the ungenerous expedient of passing a 
vote on the state of her majesty's health, the 
true purport of which was to establish the 
assumed fact of her insanity ; and on this 
plea they confined her to a solitary country 
palace, near Cintra. 

Such a proceeding would appear at least; 
to demand peculiar delicacy in those whu 
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conducted the enquiry and led the debate. 
But so far from this being discernible, the 
Cortes set all temper and decency at defi- 
ance, and stamped themselves with disgrace. 
Declamations were heard, on all sides, as dis- 
gustingly indelicate in their nature, as they 
were cruel to the unoffending king. Every 
opprobrious epithet was applied to his con- 
sort ; while the impossibility of his being 
the father of some of her children was pub- 
licly descanted on, and proclaimed to the 
nation. And, to reach the climax of scur- 
rilous slander, it was openly asserted that a 
servant of the palace stood in that relation- 
ship to the prince, who, from the state of 
Brazil, then appeared most likely to take 
possession of the Portuguese throne. 

Even supposing that any foundation had 
existed for such gross assertions, can it be 
wondered at tliat a woman, and a queen, 
should find her heart burn with indignation, 
and eagerly seek opportunity for vengeance 
against the persecutors, who assailed at once 
her person and her fame ? She opened a com- 
munication with her brother, Ferdinand of 
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Spain, mdulging a hope, that as the French 
nation had afforded him effectual aid agains 
his revolutionizing subjects, the same into 
ference might, through his influence, bt* 
extended to Portugal. To achieve this ob-l 
ject openly she found impossible; but it was i 
Boon understood that friends would not befti 
or lukewarm, in aid of any counter-revolu- 
tionary movement ; for, by this time, i i 
general disgust against their mlers hail 
taken possession of the public mind. Sen- ' 
sible and considerate men, who had watched ' 
for some indication, on the part of the govern- ■ 
ment, of conduct fitted to guarantee the 1 
future welfare of the kingdom, now, weariM I 
out with fruitless expectation, confessed how I 
few and inadequate were the steps that had 
been taken towards such desirable ends ; and 
they admitted that, miserable as had been the 
state of the people under the late regency, 
the popular change had wi-ought no advan- 
tage for them ; and that, on the contrary, 
their condition was far worse than formerly. 

The wretched policy of the Cortes in de- 
spatching expeditions against the Brazilians, 
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i instead of quietly acquiescing in events which 
■i they had not the means to prevent, had pro- 
■ duced the natural effect of provoking that 
m people to separate themselves altogether from 
i the mother country, and to close tlieir ports 
! against her vessels ; leaving no market for 
( the inferior wines of Portugal, which, remain- 
V ing in tlie hands of the farmer, proved his 
I utter ruin. Labourers, who in the winter of 
If l8-2'2 could not gain, by their utmost exertion, 
i sutKcient bread to support their families three 
f days out of the seven, cursed the policy that in- 
, volved them in wretchedness so deep. It was 
apparent, too, that the injustice and partiality 
which, previous to the revolution, disgraced 
every branch of the executive government, 
continued unabated under the new system ; 
and the situations in which the creatures of 
the Cortes had established themselves, pre- 
sented as foul a scene of petty oppression 
and practised roguery, as had ever been dis- 
played in former times. 

To give oue instance, I will mention that 
branch of public service connected with the 
conscription for the army. This had formerly 
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been effected by the division of the coi 
into regular recruiting districts, each of 
was under the superintendence of a civil 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel in 
army, who kept a list-book of those indiri- 
duals liable to serve, and of those pleadinc 
exemption from the call. This person bon 
the title of Capita6-M6r, and was usually a 
man of property in the district : he received 
no pay, but the office was considered honour- 
able, and as such appeared in great request. 
But the motives that induced most to aspne 
to it, were far from laudable, or even honest: 
and it became as cruel a speculation of 
as any other existing. 

Men who, from the circumstances of their 
families, ought in justice, if not by law, to 
have enjoyed an exemption from service, 
were thrown into prison, because the poverty 
of their relations incapacitated them froa 
meeting the heavy demand of bribes fiw 
delay, and were forwarded, without indol- 
gence, to the recruiting dep6ts. But othefs, 
whose) friends possessed both means and in- 
clination to satisfy the griping avarice of the 
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manager, on well understood terms, were 
excused from serving : although from their 
station in life, and by every principle of law 
and equity, they ought to have been among 
tlie first enrolled. These men were exempted, 
too, on pretences as difficult to detect at a 
dJMtance, as they were notoriously evident to 
all who had closer opportunities of observing 
the parties, and ascertaining their respective 
circumstances. Concealment, indeed, was 
hardly attempted on the spot by these corrupt 
functionaries, who enriched themselves from 
the spoliation of their neighbours ; as may 
be inferred from the laconic and expressive 
terms in which a person just appointed to the 
situation announced the tidings to his wife. 
"Madam," said the new made Capita6-M6r, 
" I congratulate you upon the increase to 
your income of three thousand cruzades a 
year." Considering that no government pay 
was attached to the office, this will give a 
tolerable idea of the extent of the practices 
by which it was rendered a place of emolu- 
ment. 

Under colour of putting an end to these 
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oppressive exactions, the Cortes suspends 
the Capita6-M6r, and caused the recruitiii: 
conscription to be carried on under the super- 
intendence of the militia colonel, and const 
tutional municipality of the place. How far 
the grievance was abated, and the system «( , 
bribery checked, by this reform, I had an op- . 
portionity of judging from personal experienca 1 
One of my shepherds being measured by the I 
new authorities, and found of a sufficient I 
height, was ordered to return on the following I 
morning, and remain in attendance ; 
all probability, he would be enlisted. On 1 
hearing this, I lost no time in dispatching a I 
pair of turkies to one of these patriotic mem- 
bers of tlie constitutional municipality, 
questing his acceptance of them, and re- 
marking, that the lad was too sickly to make 
an effective soldier, although very well equal 
to his present employment in keeping part of 
my flocks ; on which account, I added, his 
loss would seriously inconvenience me. To 
this 1 received a very civil reply, in which my 
friend informed me that he was prohibited 
from accepting presents on any occasion ; 
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but that as I, being a foreigner, could not be 
expected to understand perfectly all their 
laws and customs, he could not think of 
offending me by returning my gift, the 
beauty of which he greatly extolled. How- 
ever, as my shepherd was already noted 
down on the list, it was necessary that he 
should attend in the morning, as directed. 
The poor fellow went, with a heavy heart, 
and was immediately called out, to be again 
brought to the standard ; when — wonderful to 
relate — either his sorrows or my turkies had 
produced such an effect on his stature, as to 
decrease it by nearly two inches in the 
space of twenty-four hours, that diminution 
being found needful to reduce him below 
the regular standard which it was now 
happily discovered that he did not reach. 
The finesse of the proceeding certainly in- 
dicated some delicacy, or at least caution, 
on the part of these new authorities, com- 
pared with the unmasked knavery of their 
predecessors : how far it argued a change of 
principle, the reader must judge. 



CHAPTER III. 



The Count of Amarantt raise) the Standard of CotinterSi 
tion — Abortice Issue of his Enlerprize — ffe relirii a 
Spain— Alarm of the Cortes -Intrigues of the Queen—Emit 
Haling Dissimulation practised by the King — The Corttt n- 
move a suspected Regiment from Lisbon — T^e Infaiiie, Do ' 
Miguel, secretly quits Lisbon and puts himself at tie Heiiii 
these Troops — The Garrison of Lisbon march off" to Join km 
— Consternation of the Cortes — The King escape* from Ihn 
Hands— Easy Suppression of the Constitution of 1830— £i- ' 
establishment of the absolute Government — Rise of the no- 
torious Pamplona, created Count S'obserra — Hit suceisifJ 
Intrigues — He acquires a despotic InJIuenee over the Kinj'i 
Mind — Severities exercised against the Queen — Inditftialim I 
of Don Miguel and kit Adherents— Mal~Admiaitlratuni ^ I 
Subserra—Don Miguel excites the Army to revolt — EttiiMit I 
ef his Conduct— Doimfal and Flight of Suhserra~The JKaf 1 
enthralled by hit Son, and the absolute Party — Their r 
vengeful Violence and Tyranny — The King, in concert wUk 
the Foreign Ambassadors, escapes on board a British Mansf 
War—Don Miguel enticed on board, arrested, and banishti 
— Restoration of the King's Authority — InJIuenee enjoyed ig 
the British Ambassador — Injudiciously aiithheld — He luffers 
the Restoration to Power of Subserra- Renewed MUconduet 
of that Minister— Reeal of Sir E. Thornton— Sir W. A' Court 
succeeds him as British Ambassador at Lisbon, 

As nothing but the voice of the army had 
been required to effect the establishment of 
the popular constitution, so, at this peril 
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nothing farther was necessary to its oyer- 
throw ; nor did the concurrence of the troops 
appear unhkely, for discontent was now on 
the increase among them also. Their pay 
was as much in arrear as ever, and the ma- 
jority of deserving oificers were indignant at 
seeing a few who had been most active in 
accomplishing the revolution, promoted over 
their heads. The soldiers dreaded being sent 
off in greater nmnbers to Brazil, where they 
could reap only the mortification of an easy 
repulse ; and they were far more inclined to 
renew, by counter-revolutionary exploits, the 
fading verdure of the laurels which they had 
gained in the recent easy triumph over an 
imbecile Regency. 

The flame was at length kindled by the 
Count of Amarante, son of the loyal noble- 
man already mentioned, who, on the 21st of 
February 1823, raised in the province of Tras- 
os-montes the cry so much dreaded by the 
Cortes, and proclaimed " death to the con- 
stitution, and the king absolute." He placed 
himself at the head of militia and peasantry, 
and put forth the following proclamation, 
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which, by its b<Mnbastic extravagHDCe <tf h 
guage, was well calculated to rouse the i 
logs of those to whom it was addressed. 

" PORTL'GUESE ! 

"What! is it not time to break m 
shameful and infamous fetters by which ym\ 
are bound ? which weigh you down, and 
grace your honour, glory, valonr, and coi 
Why do you still consent to be treated with 
opprobriimt and ignominy, and stamped wiii 
infamy ! Why do you allow the throne «l 
your monarch, the seat of so many kings, to 
be profaned by a handful of destructive re- 
bels, the enemies of our holy religion, of the 
throne, of their countrj' ? Are you so cow- 
ardly that yon will not throw down and 1 
confound in its own ruins that shameful edi- I 
fice which fraud and seduction have been 
able to raise up on the Portuguese teiTitory i 
Be ashamed, and hide yourselves in ^ 
bowels of the earth ; be confounded at yoHi 
weakness ; you disgrace the name of Por- 
tuguese — for soon will you see your monarch 
and his whole family beheaded, your coimtiy 
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p flowing with blood, and the project of the 
wicked covered with the canopy of an ensan- 
guined throne. This was the fate of France, 
by the hands of the Jacobins ; and it will be 
the fate of Portugal, by the hands of the 
Freemasons. Oh, my dear country ! I al- 
ready consider thee overwhelmed in an ocean 
of troubles, covered with lamentation and 
blood. But what crowd, what sound of arms 
is that I hear t What is this, Portuguese ? 
It is the sound of the warlike trumpet — at 
length then do you awake t To arms, Por- 
tuguese ! fear not, your courage will be equal 
to the task. Follow me, and let us sweep 
from our land these monsters, tyrants, and 
sacrilegious despots ! With you will I die to 
save our country, religion, and the throne. 
(Signed,) 

"Count of Amakante." 

In the early part of his proceedings, 
Amarante was joined by several regiments. 
Among others General Gaspar Texeira, who 
had taken a distinguished part in supporting 
the constitution, and was now dispatched to 
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Oppose Amarante, went over to his stan^ 
and consented to act as second in ccnniia^ 
under him. He was likewise JoiDcd by Us 
uncle. Antonio de Silveira. fonneriy presidai 
of the regenerating junta of Oporto; Bri- 
gadier Ayres, Paolo de Souza (placed at iIk 
head of the junta in Chaves), General Sooa 
Vahia, and more of less note. They pn-l 
cnred the old constitution of Portugal, m-\ 
mulgated by the Cortes of Lamego, appealinj 
to it in justification of their present desieti^ . 
and it was even said they treated with die ! 
constitutional leader opposed, on the propoa- 1 
tion of a charter similar to that of France. ■ 
But their movements indicated too little de- 
cision of purpose to ensure a prospect «f 
success. 

It was expected that, by marching imiM-- 
diately on Oporto, the count would have woB 
from the nothem provinces an unanimous de- 
claration in favour of the ancient regime. 
But, instead of pursuing this decided course, 
he made a weak attempt to cross the Donro. 
in which he was foiled by a very inferiw 
force; and although afterwards successful in 
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^in attack upon the vanguard of Luis de 
_^lego, who commanded the government forces, 
_"* le neglected to make due use of his advan- 
,-^.age, and by injudicious delays gave time to 
. " iie enemy to repair his losses. The re-in- 
Ebrcements which the constitutionalists at 
"length received were so considerable, that 
Amarante had no other alternative than to 
retire into Spain ; which he did in April, pur- 
■ sued by five regiments, who, however, retreated 
upon iinding that the Spanish General Morillo 
had made no attempt to intercept the Portu- 
guese royalists. Amarante then advanced to 
effect a junction with the French army, which 
had lately entered that country ; but the Due 
d'Angoulfime declined to co-operate with him, 
though he allowed him to remain stationary 
with his followers, about 2000 men, receiving 
provision by means that must have been per- 
I mitted, at least, by the French. 
' This revolt, it must be observed, prevented 

Portugal from taking any active part against 
France, although she voted an increase to her 
army, and directed her ambassador to with- 
draw from Paris, as soon as hostilities were 
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commenced by the French against Spain. TVl 
occupation of that country by French tn»^ 
who had been most vehemently comply 
of by the Cortes in Lisbon ; and the deatt 
blow thereby dealt to the Spanish consim 
tion, could not but exceedingly aggranlt 
their fears. Corabining with these circnn- 
stances the openly dissatisfied state of tb 
public mind in Portugal, the recent attempt 
and the prepared, though as yet quiescent 
situation of the unsubdued army by whic^ 
it was made, the Cortes could not reasonably 
calculate on a much longer continuance 
their authority. That such was their feel 
they shewed by an incessant apprehenai 
of conspiracies, and a watchful jealousy 
which was apparent in all their proceed- 
ings : banishing an immense number of 
persons on mere suspicion, and without anj i 
form of trial. These symptoms of weakness 
only added contempt to the indignation which 
they had roused throughout the country, by 
their violent treatment of the queen and the 
clergy. The conduct of their troops, who in 
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* ■whole villages, and committed many inex- 
fii cusable excesses against their own country- 
fi men, added not a little to the general impa- 
rl tience, and hatred of their authority. 
> Meanwhile the queen had effectually 

Fi worked on the enterprizing spirit of her se- 
D cond son, Don Miguel, who, since the election 
a of his elder brother Pedro to the new empire of 
Bi Brazil, was by many regarded as the imme- 
« diate successor of the reigning king in Por- 
^ tugal. He was prompt as her majesty could 
I wish in the cause, but acted in the most wary 
manner, conscious how irretrievably injurious 
one precipitate step might prove to the inte- 
rests of royalty ; the anxious object of those 
hopes which his mother openly professed, and 
the king cherished in secret. 

It has been asserted that John VI. was 
friendly to the Cortes, an assertion as absurd 
as it is untrue. When we remember what 
an unifonn course of insult was pursujed by 
that body towards him, it is impossible td 
believe for a moment that any feelings but 
those of resentful disgust could have been 
excited in the bosom of a monarch so out- 
H 2 
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raged. Their shameful reception of him on 
his return from Brazil, and the tyrannica! 
act of banishing his favourites to a distance 
of twenty leagues from him, had been fol- 
lowed by a series of wrongs worthy of such 
a commencement. His income "was limited 
to an allowance, the most scanty for his rank: 
the royal preserves, in which he took much 
pride and pleasure, were destroyed ; his pri- 
vate property was wrested from him, his 
establishment needlessly reduced, and all 
patronage taken out of his hands : while the 
insults that he was hourly made to endure, 
in one shape or another, leave us still further 
to wonder that he could so far command his 
natural and kingly feelings as to practise 
any deception, and appear a supporter of the 
constitutional system. 

Timidity, the origin of his greatest disas- 
ters, prompted this line of proceeding ; and 
while professing himself a staunch friend to the 
Cortes, he carried his compliances to an extra- 
vagant and ridiculous excess, rendering himsdf 
contemptible even to those who most truly com- 
passionated his sorrows. This was certainly the 
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^ Q 'hen he voluntarily appeared dressed, 

rS ■< 5 f of the national corps which had been 

Z, o S against himself, in a plain brown uni- 

j £ > lade according to regulation, of a coarse 

h CL, -i ii appearance little superior to our duf- 

In this home manufacture, called sa- 
i> 
4 the patriotic Cortes directed their 

1 corps to be clad ; but by far the 
part was an English imitation of the 
B cloth, which was imported into the 

H and received as genuine, 

r W* S '^'y after meeting the king thus dress- 
^^s,,g le national assembly at Lisbon, I was 
f- S -tl 'Vf'ii\i a private audience ; when his 
JK o adverted to the circumstance, and 
d ashamed of having been seen by 
lish officer in so degrading a light. 
3*--^J. said he, "we are living in sad times, 
and 1 am obliged to conform myself to them." 
The period, however, was approaching when 
insulted royalty might once more raise its 
head, and vindicate the rights so indecently 
trampled on by those men who knew no me- 
dium between abject submission and the most 
insolent despotism. 
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and the bopcs and ftais of all pmM t M* «mI 
excited, according as tlieir tBteiescs «r i^l 

natifmfl potnted. The ^3d iii£uitzy, waa 
ID Uh; ^anison of LtsNxi, a regnuent « 
wan THfwed with particolar suspirioo fay ikl 
Cortcn. as a well-known enemy to tiieirflj>l 

Uaa ; for when every other corps there I 
ilecUrMl for tlie constitution in 1820, thai 
battali'ni, under General Victoria, c<»itmiied 
dinsentieiit, maintaining their loyalty to tbe 
lout.. The Kovemraent therefore resolved i 
Hiovi; thern from the capital, previous to the 
(IreaiUril day ; and they were accordingljj 
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Ordered to march for Almeida. This pro- 
'^teeding, while it exasperated the regiment, 
increased their confidence ; for it plainly 
i^fthewed them how much they were feared by 
C- ahe Cortes, who had deprived brigadier Sam- 
ipayo of the command, before they issued 
itheir orders for the mai-ch of his men. 
r It was on the 26th of May that this regi- 
ment quitted Lisbon ; and the infante, Don 
Miguel, aware how favourable to his view 
was this event, took his measures with so 
much secrecy and promptitude, that on the 
same night he was enabled to leave the capital 
in disguise, to follow them, and put himself 
at their head. A squadron of cavalry also 
joined his standard, and with this slender but 
devoted little army, the young prince pursued 
his march to the interior, proclaiming in every 
place an absolute king, but promising also, 
in the monarch's name, a more equal consti- 
tution to the people. Unopposed, but re- 
ceiving no accession to his force, he proceeded 
as far as Santarem, nearly fifty miles from 
Lisbon, and there learned that a large body 
of troops was following his route, but whe- 
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ther as friends or foes he had no m 
ascertaining. On the 30th he found that A 
whole garrison of Lisbon, composed of somtl 
troops of the line, and the two regiments of [* I 
lice, were on their way to tinite with his force, I 
and place themselves under his command;! 
all but one battalion, the 18th, w^hich, atlkl 
instigation of two of its officers, had refuseil 
to quit Lisbon. For this last corps, a bil 
more distinguished part was in reserve; thtti 
of rescuing the royal prisoners, and conducti 
ing them in safety to their liberator. 

The Cortes were in dreadful constematiail 
on hearing that the garrison had marched off I 
to Don Miguel, leaving them altogether de- 1 
pendent on the fidelity of this one corps, 1 
which formed the royal guard at the palace I 
of Bem-posta. They were not long allowed I 
to calculate on probabilities ; for about seven i 
o'clock on the evening of the 30th, this regi- 
ment suddenly raised the cry of " Viva el rey 
absolute !" Much confusion ensued in the 
palace yard, and the appearance of the king 
was loudly called for. His majesty, ufjon 
being informed of this, resolved to obey the 
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I summons, and present himself to the soldiery ; 
n but so doubtful appeared the event, that he first 
ai called the princesses, and took a tender fare- 

■ well of them, apprehending that some act of 
kl violence towards himself would close these 

■ alarming scenes. Surrounded by his house- 
B hold, he then presented himself at a window, 
it and was greeted with the loudest and most 
« unanimous acclamations of those without. 
s) The soldiers, with great enthusiasm, called 
la out, " we have resolved to join our comrades, 

confide yourself to us, sire, we will protect 
D you ; no one shall dare to insult your ma- 
d jesty." 

, Encouraged by such language, and per- 

suaded by his attendants, who strongly point- 
ed out the peril of remaining in Lisbon un- 
guarded at such a desperate crisis, the king 
made an extraordinary eflbrt, and ordered 
the royal carriages ; the princesses hastily 
equipped themselves; and in less than a quar- 
ter of an hour the royal family was on its 
journey, surrounded by the bayonets of the 
18tli regiment, towards whom no individual 
dared to direct a single taunt. They travelled 
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that night as far as Villa Franca, i 
twenty miles on the road to Santarem, a«| 
there remained. His majesty inunediatetij 
from this place addressed the following p!»| 
clamatioD to his subjects in the capital. 

" Inhabitants of Lisbon ! The sahatJal 
of the people has always been to mc a n-l 
preme and a sacred law ; this principle, wludl 
has been my pride in the critical circnfrl 
stances wherein proridence has placed mM 
imperiously prescribes the resolution, whidil 
I have to-day taken with regret, to separate I 
myself from you for some days, yielding til 
the prayers of the people, and to the det 
of the army which accompanies me, and bwl 
preceded me. Inhabitants of Lisbon, make I 
yourselves easy ; I will never belie the love | 
which I consecrate to you, I sacrifice my- 
self for you ; and in a short time your dearest I 
wishes will be fulfilled. Experience, the v 
instructress of nations and governments, has | 
demonstrated in a manner very afflicting to 
me, and fatal to the nation, that the existing 
institutions are incompatible with the will, 
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■ fcfae customs, and the persuasions of the 
^^reater part of the monarchy. The evidence 
■TDf facts contirms these assertions ; Brazil, 
- iiiat interesting part of the monarchy, is torn 
^ ^o pieces ; in this kingdom civil war has 
caused the blood of Portuguese to be shed by 
I3ithe hands of their countrymen ; the danger of 
j^jforeign war is imminent, and the state is 
^ threatened with total ruin, unless the most 
f^ prompt and efficacious means are adopted to 
^ avert it. In this afflicting crisis I act as the 
g_ king and father of my subjects, to save them 
g_ froia anarchy and invasion, by consolidating 
jjl the parties which are hostile. To attain this 
^1 desirable end, it is necessary to modify tlie 
constitution. If it had made the happiness 
of the people, I would continue to be its first 
^ guarantee ; but when the majority of a nation 
declares itself so openly and hostilely against 
, its institutions, those institutions need re- 
form. 

" Citizens ! I do not desire, nor ever did 
I 

desire, absolute power, and I this day reject 

it ; the sentiments of my heart are repugnant 

to despotism, and to oppression. I desire 
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only the peace, the honour, and the pnq* 
rity of the nation. 

"Inhabitants of Lisbon ! do not feaib 
your liberties, they shall be guaranteed in 
manner which, while securing the dignitj 
the crown, shall respect and maintain lit 
rights of the citizens. Meantime, obey 
authorities, avoid private revenge, stifle it 
spirit of party, shun civil war, and in a dm 
time you shall see the basis of a new coi 
which, securing personal safety, propert 
and employment, duly acquired in any peri 
of the actual government, shall give all 
guarantees that society requires, unite 
wishes, and make the prosperity of the wb 
nation. 

"John VI. King. 
" f^illa Fratwa, May ^\st, 1823." 

This document certainly was well calcB- 
lated to sooth the minds of the people, win 
could not doubt the sincerity of promises 
which held out to them a near view of that' 
object so desirable to the majority : — a refom; 
of existing abuses, and the establishment 
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1 well digested and impartial constitution. 

That such constitution neyer was given, as- 
W^uredly reflects no credit on the author of 
'"roese flattering promises. 
*" It is now necessary to advert to a cha- 
■"^racter, destined, as we shall see, to exert a 
"K baneful influence over the councils of the 
^nation, and to involve it in new misfortunes. 
^' This was the notorious Pamplona. He had 
3f commenced his public career as a traitor to 
■^. I his country, when the French army first as- 
'- f sailed it ; and he afterwards commanded a 
■yii corps under Massena, in the invasion of 1810. 
I Suhsequently, he joined the army of Buona- 
ti parte in his expedition into Russia, and thus 

identified himself with the destroyers of Por- 
1 tugal, where he was so generally and justly 

execrated for his treachery, that his effigy 

had been publicly burnt at Lisbon. To avoid 
li the doom of a traitor, and preserve a life for- 
i feited to Iiis injured country, he remained in 
n Paris at the termination of the war; but 
i when the Cortes published a decree of 
I amnesty in favour of all those who had be- 
r come outlawed, this man boldly presented 
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himself at Lisbon, and, incredible asite 
appear, was shortly elected a member ofi 
Cortes. 

This seat Pamplona vacated only to 
upon the otfice of minister to the kins;, bI; 
weakest points he had the address to 
by all the arts of successful adulation, 
while the public prints held him up to 
served reproach, as a designing hypocrile,!i 
obtained an ascendancy over the monudl. 
which was well calculated to farther all i' 
own plans of self- advancement. He foinii 
the constitution tottering on its unsteail 
basis ; and by lending a hand to acceli 
its overtlirow, he justly reckoned < 
increased share of royal gratitude, 
treacherous character waar too vrell knou" 
to admit of his being confided in by the ' 
prince, on the subject of his meditated movfr 
ment: but Pamplona had cunning enough ta 
calculate on the probable consequences ot 
removing the 23d regiment from Lisbon at 
such a time ; and, expecting important 
events, he was most opportunely at a country 
house of his, near the Santarem road, on the 
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^*%ning when Don Miguel took his prirate 
jffeparture from Lisbon. Hence he accom- 

anied the young prince to Santarera. 
^■w No sooner was the king's arrival at Villa 
ii'ranca made known to the troops, than this 
iirorthy loyalist found some pretence for 
^iaatening thither, and entered upon a system 
ipf deceit by which he too well succeeded in 
r iiuping and misleading a credulous monarch. 
2^tle asserted that the intentions of the infante 
mjwere not only to overturn the constitution, 
i_ ft)ut to depose his majesty, as constitutional 
^.king, and to place the queen, his mother, 
Q, at the head of affairs ; and that with this 
1^ view the prince was collecting all the forces 
jj he could muster in Santarem, from whence 
jl he would make some violent attempt, if im- 
j mediate measures were not taken to divert 
^ him from his purpose. Having thus excited 
the poor king's ready apprehensions, he pro- 
ceeded to counsel tliat Don Miguel should 
be appointed commander in chief of the 
army ; and that he should immediately be 
summoned to Villa Franca, as for the pur- 
pose of being invested with this high com- 
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mand ; but, in reality, to <lraw him ain| 
from the scene of his treasonable plots. 

By enforcing this crafty device, Pamplo 
effected two objecta of great importance U 
himself: he confirmed and increased 
king's personal regard, by appearing as 
watchful, faithful servant, who had 
covered, and quietly defeated, purposes 
aimed at his crown, and, perhaps, life; 
he had also prevented the probable recal 
Lord Beresford to the command of the annT, 
which the king would naturally have beei 
eager to restore to him. In that case Paul' I 
plona had foreseen that his lordship's sagacity 
and well-known resolution would speedily 
unmask his crimes, and expose him to the 
vengeance which they so justly merited. 

The king followed this insidious advice, 
and recompensed his counsellor with a title, 
creating him count of Subserra ; while the 
calumniated prince, by immediately obeying 
his father's summons to Villa Franca, and 
presenting himself before his majesty, in all 
the happy consciousness not only of inno- 
cence, but of having rendered most importMit 
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R services to his family and country, convinced 
pyery person who possessed a common share 
■_:p{ observation and reflection, that he could 
_ have harboured no improper designs, either 
on his own behalf or that of his mother. 
The troops retrograded to Villa Franca, and, 
.under the command of their new chief, took 
quiet possession of the capital on the 4th of 

The king's entrance soon followed, with 
all tile characteristics of a great national 
triumph. He was received with the most 
unbounded entlmsiasm, and Lisbon appeared 
to rejoice in this new change quite as much 
as in that of 1820. The Cortes had continued 
' their sittings after the king's departure from 
the capital ; and as nothing was now left 
them but the privilege of talking, they exer- 
cised that faculty to the utmost. Indeed, 
they declaimed most loftily on the heroic 
examples of Roman senators, in imitation 
of whom it seemed to be their intention to 
die in their places. But their patriotic 
ardour having evaporated in this harmless 
bombast, which was perfectly in unison with 
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their fonner conduct, they resolved to live 
little longer ; and when the troops aniveil 
not one of these legislative martyrs could 
found at his post, all having voted 
themselves, that the glories of a menM 
death were far outweighed by the comfi 
a secure and timely retreat from danger. 

The whole of Portugal now quietly m 
gladly submitted to the dominion of herkmi 
acquiescing in whatever his government pn- 
mulgated ; while the Count of AmaraQii 
marching triumphantly from Spain, enterfli 
Lisbon, where his arrival was greeted vw 
rejoicings as loud, and probably as sincen 
as those which had hailed, some time befoit! 
the unfounded report of his death. At coitfj 
he was received with the highest distinctioiis 
he was created a Marquis, by the title 4 
Chaves, and invested with other honourabi 
rewards, bestowed by a grateful monarch 
But, in the midst of all this triumph, fc< 
disappointment was great to find his [* 
troness, the queen, in a state very little beltfl 
than that in which the Cortes had confiiui 
her : while the offices to which 
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Wteoked, as the just I'ecompense of himself 
3fand his loyal followers, were already occu- 
rtpied by the subtle Pamplona and crea- 
■witures of his selection. Neither was his in- 
aidignation abated on beholding those whose 
enpunishment appeared certain, preferred and 
[jfcaressed ; while the men who had set a price 
mon his head, as the most devoted partizan of 
]/ithe king whom they insulted, were better re- 
Bjceived at the court of that monarch thaa ] 
^himself, with ail his and his family's claims 
jj of long service and faithful attachment. 
^ Under the government of the Cortes, men 
J had been brought into notice, who, on the 
J ground of birth or property, had no claim to 
, advancement ; but whose enthusiasm in the 
g popular cause, directed by a competent por- 
. tion of natural talent, ensured them a degree 
of distinction, when thus enabled to make 
themselves conspicuous. These men were 



treated with kindness and attention by the 
J king ; who, either from the dictates of his 
native benevolence, or the fear of their again 
recovering the ascendancy, or else acting in 
obedience to the counsel of his favorite Pam- 
i2 
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ploiia, appeared to be forming from amoml 
them a party wherewith to defend hiniaiL 
alike against the intri^es of the constitoi 
tiojialists, and the suspected plots of ih: 
ultra-royalists. This, of course, product* 
the estrangement of many distinguisy 
friends, who beheld the intrusion, as ih 
considered it, of an order so plebeian, witli 
all tlie jealous pride for which the aristocrat). 
of the Peninsula are famed. 

The precise object of Pamplona in recouii 
mending this course to his master, cannot easilj 
be divined ; but the whole tenor of his life ieat , 
to the conclusion that his motive could M 
be good. His policy, however, succeeded ii, 
promoting his own interests : he was ap- 
pointed principal minister to the king, and in 
that office formed every department of the 
government in subordination to him. As the 
minister of war, he took into his hands boll 
the patronage and management of the army; 
and he availed himself of this power to au!- 
round the infante so exclusively with his own 
creatures, that he could do nothing but wtat 
had already been marked out for him by 
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Sf'Pamplona. So completely was the prince 
^euthralletl by this man, and so notorious was 
ithe fact, that instead of being spoken of as 
pigeneralissimo, according to the rank which 
B, the king had conferred upon him, he was fre- 
isiquently called, in derision, and in reference 
n. to his subordinate powers, " Clerk of the 
Ksarmy." How the king maintained a goveru- 
uj ment, which the prevailing influence of Pam- 
plona shortly rendered again universally un- 
is popular, has been made a matter of surprise : 
IB but, perhaps, the strongest argument in its 
jt behalf, was contained in the imposing pre- 
m sence of an EngUsh line-of-battle ship, which, 
rjj on the occupation of Spaia by the French 
[ troops, had been sent to the Tagus. The i| 
, continuance of this vessel in the river, and 
, the pledge of British support which it seemed 
j to otfer to the king's authority, tended, no 
, doubt, in some measure to overawe the dis- 
contented of both parties ; whose numbers ^ 
were rapidly increasing throughout the king-ij 
dom. 

The extreme harshness maintained towards ' 
the queen, and the unmeasured severity of 
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her treatment, excited the compassion 
many, and daily augmented the number 
her friends ; until the whole of the ps 
which had been originally the king's, 
poused her cause, while the constitution! 
had disappeared, and the king, with the 
ception of the faction immediately about 
was without political supporters. Yet,"a; 
the lower orders he was beloved with 
enthusiasm that, all circumstances 
dered, almost deserves the name of infat 
tion ; and to the prevalence of such a feelins 
I can bear personal testimony, having ml- 
nessed at this time one of the most strikint' 
ebullitions of native loyalty that ever I sai] 
displayed. I 

The king had ordered a wolf-hunt to takf 
place, near Santarem ; and for that purpose 
the peasantry of the surrounding country 
were commanded to assemble in difFereni 
directions, all moving upon a point where 
the royal shooting party were to await 
the approach of their prey, to be thus 
driven towards them in a manner similar to 
that in which the iinckel of the Highland 
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^ hunters collects the deer. A circle of several 
*' leagues was formed, which narrowed as the in- 
1 dividuals comprising it approached the central 
i station. When this duty was performed, 
n such a scene ensued as baffles description. 
C The joy of the rustics was of an almost 
li frantic character, when, to the number of 
K about three thousand, they caught a glimpse 
I of the royal carriages, upon which they 
! pressed as though resolved to demolish them. 
i While some shouted their strenuous vivas in 
, the most joyous tone, others were bathed in 
I tears of silent delight, and many were thrown 
J to the earth in their attempts to kneel as the 
I carriages moved off". 

My astonishment was really great ; for I 
J well knew that, in addition to the long pro- 
, tracted miseries to which these poor creatures 
had been subjected, tlirough the contentions 
of their rulers, many of thera were, at this 
moment, in a starving condition. For no 
allowance was made for their support during 
their attendance, some for three days, others 
for less, to promote the royal pastime, at a 
considerable distance from their homes. Nor 
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could they bear away provision for thaT 
period, without leaving their lielpless familis 
destitute. Half an hour previous to this m 
thusiastic display, I had seen the cavaln 
who were employed to keep the cordo: 
entire, roughly striking some of them mil 
the flat of their sabres, because they iW' 
not move exactly in their assigned place 
yet all was insufficient to abate the force # 
their loyal devotion. I was riding near ll' 
king's carriage, when a poor vroman, withs; 
infant in her arms, ran out from a cottw 
and throwing herself on her knees, wilt 
httle regard to her personal safety, that sii ^ 
was in great danger of being rode ot 
sobbed out, " Let me see my king ! Loel 
my child, at our beloved father 
die contented." 

In all this tliere was no artifice, 
tempt to produce stage efl'ect, nor any 
pectation of personal advantage. All « 
evidently from the heart ; and no one owl 
witness, with indifference, such an affect 
burst of simple love from an almost pen^ 
ing people to a monarch, who, whatever \^ 
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might possess of the will, had not enjoyed 
the" power of conferring one national benefit 
upon tiiem. It was impossible to view the 
miserable condition and the artless good 
feeling of these poor creatures without a 
sentiment of deep commiseration, and an 
ardent desire that they might be brought to 
participate in the blessings which civil and 
religious liberty never fail to produce. 

To return from scenes of nature to those 
of art and insincerity — there was in the 
king's household another favorite, who, like 
Subserra, had betrayed the cause of his 
country, and attached himself to the in- 
terests of France ; but who, on presenting 
himself to the king in Brazil, with the as- 
surance of penitent regret, had been par- 
doned, and replaced in a situation of high 
favor at court. This man, the Marquis of 
Louie, was Subserra's principal supporter, 
and undoubtedly lent to his schemes much 
important aid, which his situation so near 
the king's person gave him abundant op- 
' portunity of affording. At the palace of 
Salvaterra, where the royal family were 
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passing some time on a sporting excursi 
in tlie month of February, 1824, the Marqs 
of Louie was found to have fallen hem 
the hand of some assassin. It was repoi 
that, had the murderer found opporti 
of carrying his original design into execul 
Subserra himself, and another obnoxi 
character, would have shared the fate of 
unfortunate nobleman, who, Jiowever 
rect in many parts of his conduct, was 
no means to be ranked with Subserra in 
scale of political depravity. 

An assertion was confidently made 
these murders had been planned by 
queen, and that the infante was to direct 
execution of her sanguinary project. Bi 
this no proof was ever adduced. If any 
stances could ever palliate the foul crime 
murder, the provocations unsparingly heaped 
against these royal personages might liave (w- 
nished them with something like an excuse for 
the crime in their own minds; but it cannot Ik 
supposed that, had any thing in the form of 
admissible evidence been within the reach id 
tlieir accusers, the latter would have hesitated 
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fi to charge them publicly with the act. How- 
ifc ever, after various attempts to implicate 
a different persons in this melancholy busi- 
f! ness, a seal was put upon all the proceed- 
d ings : never again to be opened even for the 
« vindication of those innocent persons, whose 
li names had been most falsely and maliciously 
fi connected with the infamous transaction. 
t The royalist party, and among them the 

;i Marquis of Chaves in particular, continued to 
] speak very openly of the mal-administration 
that prevaded ; and it appeared evident that 
matters would not long preserve an unin- 
terrupted course. Considering how extensive 
and powerful was the influence exercised by 
tliis nobleman among the military, attentive 
observers expected a movement of the army 
against the government. Still the infante 
appeared true to his duty as a son ; and be- 
fore making any attempt to displace the 
party surrounding his royal fatlier, he took 
measures to excite an interest in his behalf 
among the people, who still loved, though 
they could not much admire their sovereign.. 
Early on the morning of the 30th of April, 
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1824, the prince hurried to the quarters ufl 
the troops in Lisbon, summoning them to 
take arms for the defence of their kinj, 
against whom, he said, a conspiracy m 
formed by the freemasons, (so the constilO' 
tionahsts were generally called,) whom it 
represented as then proceeding, with Sub- 
serra at their head, to assassinate tik 
majesty. 

The effect of this vehement appeal was 
instantaneous; the troops sallied forth; anil 
had, in a short time, arrested the whole i^l 
the king's household, all Subserra's known! 
partizans, both in military and civil employ- 
ment, and every person within their reach. | 
who had made himself conspicuous durin: 
the days of the Cortes. While the troojs 
were forming in tlie Rocio, the Marquis of [ 
Cliaves galloped among them, with his hal i 
in his hand, crying aloud, " Death to the I 
freemasons !" The king was surrounded in 
his palace, where admittance was granted I 
only to the acknowledged followers of the 
infante. The prince himself demanded his 
majesty's consent to institute immediately a 
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|(( commission for the trial of those whom he 
ai denounced as traitors to their sovereign, their 
f 5 comitry, and religion, with authority to 
tg execute forthwith such sentence as should be 
^, passed upon the criminals. 
) , The poor king, fearing from his anxious 
, deliverers the violence which they imputed to 
■ the intention of otliers, and unable to extri- 
cate himself from the queen's party, which 
entirely surrounded him, granted all the in- 
fante's demands ; and ai'rests to the amount 
J of eighteen thousand were instantly directed 
to take place throughout the country. It was 
a time of general consternation and terror : 
no man considered himself safe, while the 
I false denunciation of a private enemy seemed 
the unfailing introduction to a violent death. 
The committals appeared as indiscriminate 
as they were numerous : men who were firm 
friends to royalty, avowed enemies to masonic 
institutions, and opposed to the Cortes, even 
on the strong grounds of individual wrong 
sustained under their rule, were alike dragged 
to prison, witli as little prospect of being 
allowed to vindicate themselves as the real 
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adversaries of the royal cause had of 
ing princely vengeance. Subserra 
was doomed to sutler death as soon aai 
should be captured; but he made good 
retreat to the residence of tJie French 
bassador, from whence he was adro^l 
smuggled on board an English frigate. 

The foreign ministers in Liisbon cfl'etta. 
at length an entrance into the palace, ml 
there solemnly protested, in the name 4' 
their respective courts, against the whok', 
of the infante's proceedings. However, liii 
king's terror had completed his imbecilitj' 
and throughout his dominions a deluge ci 
blood, innocent as well as guilty, appeawiii 
inevitably about to flow, under his coul 
strained, but confirmed sanction. , 

These events, like most others tliat toot I 
place in this devoted country, Iiave been, 
either from ignorance or evil design, variouslj I 
and grossly misrepresented. It has been 1 
affirmed, that the queen's party aimed at ' 
removing the king from his throne ; and that 
the infante, even in his first proceedings, 
was actuated by an ambitious desire of com- 
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spelling his majesty to abdicate in his favour : 
Icifbut if it be reasonable to judge of men'a I 
^purposes by the tenor of their actions, we 
nimay safely conclude that such measures were 
s inever contemplated by Don Miguel, a very 
[pjyoung man, of remarkably high feelings, and 
^a. most active spirit. Educated in the full 
5(, enjoyment of every royal privilege, and in 
^ the bosom of a monarchy whose principles 
, , were those of uncontrolled dominion, he had 
^ accompanied his parents in what might be 
called an indignant flight from scenes where 
A revolutionary doctrines were but commencing 
r a practical development ; and when he was 
brought at once into the sphere of their most 
, overpowering action — when he beheld his 
father insulted, his mother imprisoned, his 
own legitimacy openly and indecently ques- 
tioned — when he considered his brother 
Pedro, but one year his senior, undauntedly 
contending with the same hostile power 
throughout an extensive empire, and heard 
his mother, in the anguish of her heart, utter 
unavailing wishes for that brother's presence 
to defend his royal father from injurious 
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wrong — can we be necessitated to i 
imwortiiy motives to the prince in e: 
tioD of the part which he took ! Not 
was the queen continually rousing into 
all the innate enthusiasm of the youth, 
Subserra, the king's chief favorite, havin' 
in his wily calculation, Iods^ before ttal 
period, anticipated the probable 
events, and hoping to secure a 
exemption from peril, as the reward 
pretended zeal, had lent it every encoi 
aid in his power, when at Santarem, 

By an enterprize as romantic as it. 
daring, Don Miguel had once delivered 
royal family from the power of their op- 
pressors ; and found the whole army js-j 
sembling round his standard. Yet, so k\ 
from taking undue advantage of this merited 
popularity, he hastened, at the first summrai^ 
to the king's presence, and gratefully re- 
ceived as a royal boon, that nominal com- 
mand over the forces of wliich he might ha« 
seized the triumphant reality, had he turned 
to a selfish purpose the enthusiasm kindled 
by his chivalrous exploit. The only rewards 
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^vhich he appeared desirous of reaping for 
■ihese services, were twofold : the restoration 
*>f his mother, whom he sincerely loved, 
Vher rights, both domestic and regal, and a 
Aiue recompense to the faithful few who had 
■ftssisted him at the outset of his enterprize 
from motives unquestionably loyal. We 
dfmay suppose, too, that he was not insensible 
a to the charms of that personal distinction, 
wrhich he had ventured, at bo great a hazard, 
■to win. 

I So far from enjoying these fair fruits of 
fta generous effort, Don Miguel had the mor- 
iiiification to witness the king's utter helpless- 
ness in the hands of a base court faction, 
(beaded by a man through whom all his own 
ameritorious claims were rewarded with such a 
[(mockery of command as made his very title' 
ga common jest ; who first vilified, then " 
^trampled on him ; and from whom his ' 
imotlier received indignities more cutting 
than those which the Cortes had cast upon 
her ; while the companions of the prince 
in his gallant undertaking were openly in- 
mihed instead of receiving those applauses 
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and emoluments which commoD giatl 
should have dictated as their just due, I 
cannot indeed be supposed that his peta 
regard for the king equalled in any wayil 
affection which the queen enjoyed, 
there can he no reasonable doubt that ii 
first movement of the troops in Lisbon, i 
the prince, his object was really to t 
the king and country, as on a former o 
sion, from a party who regarded his majdj 
as the mere tool of their purposes. SuM 
ful beyond his expectations, the 
was perhaps intoxicated by so complel 
triumph, and lent too ready an ear to tf 
Marquis of Chaves and others, who exist 
their influence over him a.s best suited ti 
purposes of political revenge and persoot 
aggrandizement. And thus the iinpetuoai)i 
of his character was wrought to extrenio 
altogether unjustifiable. I 

The king had been advised by one w| 
whose tried fidelity he well knew the ntmoal 
reliance might be placed, to make a mental . 
efTort, and to assume at this juncture tk^ 
exclusive management, and thus to preveoi i 
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^he excesses too plainly approaching. This 
r^ounsel, given by a most accurate observer 
»pf all parties, whose perfect knowledge of 
ifPortiiguese aflairs peculiarly qualified him 
(to direct the embarrassed monarch, was de- 
^feated by that unfortunate infatuation which 
^always selected the most incompetent and 
^short-sighted, if not self-interested advisers, 
jin preference to those who had no object in 
J view but the real welfare both of sovereign 
and people. He did so on this occasion : and 
^ although their plan succeeded in effecting 
I his personal liberation, and averting the im- 
pending fate of thousands, its execution re- 
flected little dignity on the kingly character ; 
and ultimately left the country in a far worse 
state tlian previous to these transactions. 
I On Sunday morning, the 9th of May, the 
king declared his intention of dining at a 
country house, on the banks of the Tagus ; 
and, taking the princesses, he embarked in 
his barge, invituig the infante to follow in his. 
The Windsor Castle was moored in the river : 
on passing near her, his majesty, as if from 
an accidental thought, proposed to pay a visit 
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; dispatched orders on shore for the ii 
diate release of every destined yictim 4 
fanatical revenge. In Lisbon and its a 
virons alone, about a thousand were a 
in confinement, and the constitutional^ 
who form the chief population of that mi 
other large towns, feeling themselves virtusii 
condemned, though not yet seized upoi 
hailed as a resurrection from the dead 
unexpected exercise of the royal prerogat 
while, hurried on by the excess of sut 
triumph, they flatttered themselves that' 
free charter would be the next boon grant 
Others, conscious of being marked l«' 
private enmity, though innocent of politics! 
interference, saw at once an end put to ikv 
cruel system which had listened to the sue', 
gestions of secret accusers. They found I 
themselves rescued from a tyranny which had i 
given full scope for the exercise of individual 1 
malice, enabling a private or hereditary foe 
to satiate his vengeance upon the guiltless, 
and to plunge whole families in misery and 
ruin. Such a scene took place in Usbon 
as may be imagined, but can never be de- 
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and emoluments which cotomon gratitBit| 
should have dictated as their just due. lif 
cannot indeed be supposed that his persons' 
regard for the king equalled in any way tk 
aflection which the queen enjoyed. Bis 
there can be no reasonable doubt that va tbj 
first movement of the troops in Lisbon, undd 
the prince, his object was really to deliw 
the king and country, as on a former octa 
sion, from a party who regarded his majest; 
as the mere tool of their purposes. Success- 
fu] beyond his expectations, the infamt 
was perhaps intoxicated by so complete i 
triumph, and lent too ready an. ear to (btl 
Marquis of Chaves and others, who eserttii 
their influence over him as best suited tbeii; 
purposes of political revenge and personaii 
aggrandizement. And thus the impetuosit} i 
of his character was wrought to extreme I 
altogether unjustifiable. 

The king had been advised by one otf 
whose tried fidelity he well knew the utmost j 
reliance might be placed, to make a mental 
effort, and to assume at this juncture tie' 
exchisi'"- '•nagement, and thus to prevent 
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M the excesses too plainly approaching. This 
ft counsel, given by a most accurate observer 
h of all parties, whose perfect knowledge of 
n Portuguese allairs peculiarly qualified him 
fg to direct the embarrassed monarch, was de- 
^ feated by that unfortunate infatuation which 
jg always selected the most incompetent and 
,t short-sighted, if not self-interested advisers, 
J, in preference to tiiose who had no object in 
i;. view but the real welfare both of sovereign 
, and people. He did so on this occasion : and 
J although their plan succeeded in effecting 
his personal liberation, and averting the im- 
pending fate of thousands, its execution re- 
flected little dignity on the kingly character; 
and ultimately left the country in a far worse 
state than previous to these transactions. 

On Sunday morning, the 9th of May, the 
king declared his intention of dining at a 
country house, on tlie banks of the Tagus ; 
and, taking the princesses, he embarked in 
his barge, inviting the infante to follow in his. 
The Windsor Castle was moored in the river : 
on passing near her, his majesty, as if from 
an accidental thought, prt^woed to pay a visit 
k2 
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and emoluments which common gratihi 
should have dictated as their just due. i 
cannot indeed be supposed that his peiMri 
regard for the king equalled in any way I 
affection which the queen enjoyed. 1 
there can be no reasonable doubt that ia 
first movement of the troops in Lisbon^ in 
the prince, his object was really to iA 
the king and country, as on a former ec 
sion, from a party who regarded, his majol 
as the mere tool of their purposes. Soccei 
ful beyond his expectations, the infill 
was perhaps intoxicated by so com|^ 
triumph, and lent too ready an ear to i 
Marquis of Chaves and others, who «aal 
their influence over him as best suited 
purposes of political revenge and peisM 
aggrandizement. And thus the impetuoa 
of his character was wrought to extRoe 
altogether unjustifiable. 

The king had been advised hy one a 
whose tried fidelity he well knew the 
reliance might be placed, to make a raenti 
effort, and to assume at this juncture th 
exclusive management, and thus to preven 
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en the excesses too plainly approaching. This 
-^counsel, given by a most accurate obseiTer 
^(of all parties, whose perfect knowledge of 
j^ Portuguese aftairs peculiarly qualified him 
^ to direct the embarrassed monarch, was de- 
• (feated by that unfortunate infatuation which 
y always selected the most incompetent and 
f , short-sighted, if not self-interested advisers, 
^ in preference to those who had no object in 
y view but the real welfare both of sovereign 
. and people. He did so on this occasion : and 
^ although their plan succeeded in effecting 
„ his personal liberation, and averting the im- 
pending fate of thousands, its execution re- 
, fleeted little dignity on the kingly character; 
and ultimately left the country in a far worse 
, state than previous to these transactions. 

On Sunday morning, the 9th of May, the 
king declared his intention of dining at a 
country house, on the banks of the Tagus ; 
and, taking the princesses, he embarked in 
his barge, inviting the infante to follow in his. 
The Windsor Castle was moored in the river : 
on passing near her, his majesty, as if from 
an accidental thought, proposed to pay a visit 
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to this English man of war, and was accord- 
ingly conveyed there. Soon after this pan 
of the royai family were received on board, 
the infante appeared in sight ; and a bash 
note was dispatched, informing him -wkfe 
the king then was, and that his majesty de- 
sired to speak with him. This order iras I 
immediately obeyed ; and, indeed, had drt 
prince shewn any hesitation on the subject i 
the appearance of our men of wars' boali' 
rowing about, must have convinced him tki 
means were at hand to enforce the commw, 
if necessary. 

On being ushered into the royal presei 
the prince found the king surrounded by 
the foreign ministers, who had previousl'l 
fixed a rendezvous here, and who witness' 
the address of his majesty, which is saidt 
have been to the following eflect : — "Micbae 
I have sent for you to confirm, in the pn 
senee of these ministers, who represent tfei 
sovereigns of Europe, that pardon which i 
before granted under the consolatory hop 
that you would amend your conduct. Neitbf 
a desire to preserve my life, nor ambitiost , 
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prolong my reign, has actuated me in seek- 
ing shelter within this ship : I have been led 
hitherto by a sense of the imperious obliga- 
■*tion under which I, a king, am laid, to watch 
5" *OTer the peace and happiness of tlie people 
■"'whom Providence has confided to my charge. 

* •Heaven has condemned me, as a man, to 
■* suffer great bodily infirmities; as a monarch, 

* I have been the sport of successive revolu- 
^ tions ; as a husband, I possess a wife whose 
■' constant study it has been to render my life 
■' wearisome to me ; as a father, I have two 

unnatural sons, of whom one has driven me 
ti} out of a kingdom, and rent it from me, while 
i the other labours to cover my old age with 
a disgrace and poverty — It is my will that, for 
tf the present, you remain on board this ship." 
f The infante was then conducted below, where 
K a cabin and part of the ward-room were 
I appropriated to him ; and here he remained, 
1 until a Portuguese frigate was prepared to 

convey him to Brest, under the escort of a* 

British man of war. 

The king had no sooner found himself! 

within the bulwark of an English ship, thaa [ 
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release of every destined victit' 
f ri»tic»^ revenge. In Lisbon and its* 
rtitfjjs alone, about a thousand were alreu 
^ confinement, and the constitutiouaJists 
yi^o form the chief population of ttal and 
other large towns, feeling themselves virlaallj 
condemned, though not yet seized upon 
hailed as a resurrection from the dead tit!' 
unexpected exercise of the royal prerogatiw^ 
while, hurried on by the excess of ; 
triumph, they flatttered themselves ' 
free charter would be the next boon grai 
Others, conscious of being marked Ii;'^ 
private enmity, though innocent of politici, 
interference, saw at once an end put to thU) 
cruel system which had listened to the sngi 
gestions of secret accusers. They fooni'. 
themselves rescued from a tyranny which haJi 
given full scope for the exercise of individail 
malice, enabling a private or hereditary fiwl 
to satiate his vengeance upon the guiltless,! 
and to plunge whole families in misery and] 
ruin. Such a scene took place in Usbtffl 1 
as may be imagined, but can never be de- 1 
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.^icribed ; every possible mode of expressing 
»js-!Oy and exchanging heartfelt congratulations 
k^ "DVas resorted to ; and the poor people, in the 
ert ^ansports of this unlooked-for deliTerance, 
aVuiforgot that their country had reaped no last- 
o^ing benefit. For the kingdom was still, as 
t-^before, the sport and prey of contending 
^factions, who were too much occupied in 
^) grasping at power, and making the utmost 
-^fi profit of their short successes, to bend one 
fyl cordial effort towards the amelioration of 
^ those evils which desolated the land. 
• The troops, however, were too much at- 
^ tached to their prince to hear, without strong 
„ emotions of resentment, the report, quickly 
[[ spread, of his being detained a prisoner on 
ij, board the Windsor Castle ; but their inclina- 
. tion for a disturbance was happily repressed 
■ by the unanimity of the populace, who over- 
L awed their disorderly spirit. Nor could they 
be unmoved at the rescue of so many hun- 
I dreds of their countrymen from an ignomi- 
nious, and, as they well knew, in many cases 
an unjust death. This feeling, and their 
fears, won a triumph over their princi^es, 
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he dispatched orders on shore for the imme- 
diate release of every destined victim to 
fanatical revenge. In Lisbon and its en- 
virons alone, about a thousand were already 
in confinement, and the constitutionalists, 
who form the chief population of that and 
other large towns, feeling themselves virtually 
condemned, though not yet seized upon, 
hailed as a resurrection from the dead tllis 
unexpected exercise of the royal prerogative 
while, hurried on by the excess of sudden 
triumph, they flatttered themselves that s 
free charter would be the next boon granted. 
Others, conscious of being marked 1^ 
private enmity, though innocent of polities 
interference, saw at once an end put to thai 
cruel system which had listened to the sag- 
gestions of secret accusers. They £oaa& 
themselves rescued from a tyranny which had 
given full scope for the exercise of individual 
malice, enabling a private or hereditary foe 
to satiate his vengeance upon the guiltless, 
and to plunge whole families in misery and 
ruin. Such a scene took place in Usbon 
as may be imagined, but can never be de- 
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scribed : every possible mode of expressing 
joy and exchanging heartfelt congratulations 
was resorted to : and the poor people, in the 
transports of this unlooked-for deliverance, 
forgot that their country had reaped no last- 
ing benefit. For the kingdom was still, as 
before, tlie sport and prey of contending 
factions, who were too much occupied in 
grasping at power, and making the utmost 
profit of their short successes, to bend one 
cordial effort towards the amelioration of 
those evils which desolated the land. 

The troops, however, were too much at- 
tached to their prince to hear, without sti'ong 
emotions of resentment, the report, quickly 
spread, of his being detained a prisoner on 
board the Windsor Castle ; hut their inclina- 
tion for a disturbance was happily repressed 
by the unanimity of the populace, who over- 
awed their disorderly spirit. Nor could they 
be unmoved at the rescue of so many hun- 
dreds of their countrymen from an ignomi- 
nious, and, as they well knew, in many cases 
an unjust death. This feeling, and their 
fears, wtm a triumph over their principles, 
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were lost in die ■■ 

" lira el r^/ 

the expense of two or Aiee lives, s 

the eoMiery, and the difficult ■ 

attempting to rescue the prince was i 

doned : although one regiment of caTi 

mflamed with a more than quixotic s 

chivalrvws zeal, actually saddled to ; 

the Windsor Castle in the middle of | 

Tagus! 

The fortunate issue of this affair wsl 
greatly accelerated by the return to tbcs I 
respective corps of many principal offices, I 
arrested by the prince, who were c<Hisci(ial 
tliat their existeuce depended on the succegsd I 
the king's party. They therefore exerted then- 1 
Helves to preser\'e order and to reconcile the I 
troops to events which no efforts of theirs couU I 
remedy. The British ambassador, who now 
appeared to take the lead in every thing, so fer I 
allayed the fears of the king as to prevail on 
him to venture on shore. He landed on tlie 
Nth of May, and such was the extraordinary 
enthusiasm of the populace, that, on hearing 
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' of the circumstance, they left the host, then 
' passing in solemn procession, and ran to hail 
1 their sovereign, and, as they fondly hoped, 
1 their political saviour. 

I A commission was appointed to inquire 

1 into the recent and former criminal proceed- 

I ings ; and the following proclamation, al- 

I though not published until the ensuing year, 

I may be here properly introduced, as shewing 

the general amnesty which the king deemed 

it prudent to grant, witii the advice of his 

counsellors, after Subserra's final removal 

from the ministry. It will be perceived that 

a reference was made to the investigation 

concerning the Marquis of Loul6's murder ; 

and that such of these offences as remained 

I unpunished were consigned to oblivion. 

I PROCLAMATION. 

I 

"The process having finished which was 
instituted on account of the miheard of and 
enormous attempts perpetrated on the un- 
happy epoch of tlie 30th of April and follow- 
ing days, of last year, and having now to pro- 
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he dispatched orders on shore for the iaune- 
diate release of every destined victim is . 
fanatical revenge. Tii Lisbon and its at I 
virons alone, about a thousand were alreadjl 
in confinement, and the constitutionalists,! 
who form the chief population of that and' 
other large towns, feeling themselves virtuallv. 
condemned, though not yet seized upon. 
hailed as a resurrection from the dead tils. 
miexpected exercise of the royal prerogative 
while, hurried on by the excess of sudda. 
triumph, they flatttered themselves that )l 
free charter would be the next boon graateif 
Others, conscious of being marked In 
private enmity, though innocent of politica 
interference, saw at once an end put to thaii 
cruel system which had listened to the sus[ 
gestions of secret accusers. They foun^i 
themselves rescued from a tyranny which had' 
given full scope for the exercise of individual! 
malice, enabling a private or hereditary foe | 
to satiate his vengeance upon the guiltless, I 
and to plunge whole families in misery and j 
niin. Such a scene took place in Ijsboii 
may be imagined, but can never be de- 
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without entirely losing sight of what I owe 
to the security and tranquillity of my people, 
I am pleased to decree as follows : 

" I grant a general amnesty and pardon 
to all tliose who have been accused and have 
been made subject to any proceedings insti- 
tuted on account of the above detestable 
crimes; and I declare them free and safe 
from the penalties which they have incurred, 
and to which they ought to be condemned, 
according to the laws ; releasing all those who 
are in prison, and taking off all sequestrations, 
imposed on account of the said crimes. 

" From this general amnesty and pardon, 
I except only those individuals who were tlie 
most deeply implicated, by becoming the 
leaders and promoters of the associations for 
such abominable crimes; these shall imme- 
diately quit my kingdom, not to return 
without my express licence, and they 
shall receive for this purpose the necessary 
passports. With this limitation, which my 
justice cannot dispense, these criminals 
shall enjoy the other favours before grant- 
ed. The persons excepted are mentioned 
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in the annexed list, signed by the ministet k 
ecclesiastical affairs and justice. I extoi 
this pardon to the persons implicated in ik 
dark crimes committed on the night of lit 
28th of Februarj', in Saivaterra, and to thos 
concerned in the actions perpetrated in lii 
capital on the night of the 25th of Octok, 
last year, who shall also be set at liberty. 

"And to give all extension, compatiliV 
with the public security, to this pre-emineni. 
favour of my kindness, I am farther pleas^ 
to comprehend in the said pardon the 
minals implicated in the acts of revolt in 
city of Coimbra, in the last and pi 
years ; but all the persons thus pardoi 
must return to their native place, and to thai 
preceding abode, which must not be within « 
ten leagues of this capital. Those who held 
any civil or military employment cannot re- , 
some their functions till they have first ob- 
tained my permission. 

" Lastly, desiring to remove from the sight 
of my subjects the pernicious moniunents of 
crime and infamy which so much dishonotff 
them, and which I am induced by most 
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weighty reasons to cover with an impene- 
trable veil, I order that all the documents 
relative to the above crimes, be collected in 
the office of the department for ecclesiastical 
affairs and justice, and there be so fastened 
up and sealed, that they can never more ap- 
pear, nor extracts be taken from them." 

His majesty then dissolves the criminal 
commission appointed on the 14th of August 
18'24; and expresses his conviction that all 
Portuguese will cordially imitate the example 
which he has given, and bury in oblivion aU 
party hatred and dissentions. 

The crimes of the 25th of October, ad- 
verted to in this document, existed probably 
but in the imagination of Subserra, who had 
caused some persons to be arrested on that 
night, alleging against them treasonable prac- 
tices. The disturbances at Coimbra amounted 
to nothing more than a trifling commotion 
among the students of that university. I have 
anticipated the event of a subsequent year, in 
order to introduce this proclamation, and now 
return to that period when the king, leaving 
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Don yiig''^^ ill the safe-keeping of the dii|»,l 
resumed his throne and dignity. 

jt was very natural for the nation to tt I 
pgct substantial benefit from some of Hi I 
recent clianges, and their concern forlifl 
infante was greatly softened by the I 
consciousness that his exploit had at bil 
succeeded in reHeving them from SubsemJ 
baneful presence in their councils. The Wl 
ing part taken by the British ainba8sadoTil 
all that concerned the king's proceedinel 
strengtliened their hope of an entire chaul 
of policy ; and it will scarcely be crediial 
that, acting as the king now did under ibil 
influence of that ambassador, whose opinioosl 
he would not have ventured to oppose, anil 
whose remonstrances, if uttered with propeil 
spirit, must have prevailed, the king was still 
allowed to re-establish his former ministn [ 
He was not only permitted to recal to i 
those men whose mis-management 
deeply involved both him and his soS 
in peril, but likewise to replace the traitor 
Subserra in the same conspicuous station thai I 
he before occupied ! A man whose hatred | 
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I of every thing English was notorious, and un- 
bliishingly avowed, in whom it was impos- 
sible to confide under any treaty, and from 
whom no one measure of national advantage 
could ever be expected. It was said he pro- 
mised to give a charter to the Portuguese 
nation. This may have been true ; for, to a 
man of his character, a promise carries no 
farther obhgation than his convenience may 
dictate ; but can any person truly affirm that 
he placed the slightest reliance on such a 
declaration ? Biassed, as Subserra was known 
to be in favour of France, and devoted to her 
service, although no longer appearing in her 
ranks against his country, he never would 
have acted in opposition to the wishes and ^M 

principles of her rulers, on a question so im- ^M 

portant ; and what these were the state of 
Spain furnished a pretty evident proof. 

Had our minister not been too easily im- 
posed upon, he would have insisted on send- 
ing this man out of the kingdom, and thus 
have opened a prospect of some favorable 
turn in the aifairs of Portugal. But he was 
either deceived, or inconsistently scrupulous 
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on the occasion ; we had frequently decl 
to interfere in the internal concerns of our 
and declared that such would be our consWI 
rule. On the present emergency that resok 
had been broken through, from motives trf 
compassionate kindness to all parties ; ani 
it was most distressing to find, that, after 
having gone so far beyond our professed prin- 1 
ciple, every advantage that might have lieti 
expected to result from it was neglected; anii 
that evils of such magnitude promised lo I 
ensue as threatened to compromise the credl; ' 
of England in a serious manner. To allaj 
the ferment that arose from the misconduct (rf | 
the king's ministry, our naval force had been 
permitted to extend an aid, which, without 
striking a blow, had been more effectual than 
any army could have proved, in accomplish- 
ing his majesty's benevolent designs towards 
his suffering people. So far none but the 
most narrow-minded could express a censure; 
but when the former culprits were recalled to 
contrive further mischief, and their infamous 
acts were, to all appearance, protected by a 
British squadron, the feelings of all classes 
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to shew themselves most strongly ex- 
H and ready to break forth into new com- 
Ons. 

Whatever reasons might be assigned for the 
fase of our naval armament in the Tagus, 
bvious effect was to encourage the mal- 
ninislration of the Portuguese government, 
o, as well as the people, perfectly knew 
t upon the least disturbance they could em- 
'k, and secure to themselves a safe retreat 
board the British squadron. Thus were 
y emboldened in their shameless course, 
being able to set at nought every effort on 
; part of the nation to rid itself of such 
ers. The most unjust and oppressive mea- 
es were now openly carried on ; situations 
some kinds were regularly and notoriously 
d ; and those who wished to obtain favors 
2w perfectly well the channels through 
ich an efiectual application could be made. 
r there was no difficulty in tracing the 
ce paid, in its progress through the various 
)ordinate agents, until it was poured into 
lap of the Countess of Subserra's bosom 
ind. It was idle to prefer any claim, on 
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i the mere strength of its own merits, and tk 

I demands of justice : the most trifling booa 

were invariably refused, if the applicant 
not support his request, either by the 
fluence of the chief managers, or the wci( 
plea of a well-filled purse. 

That to have rendered any service, 
ther commercial or otherwise, to the stal 
country, was not considered as afibi 
a pretence for the most moderate appf 
can furnish an instance in the case of 
persons with whom I was well acquaintei; 
and whose public spirit, as well as indefati- , 
gable industry, had tliey met suitable en- 
couragement, would have entitled them te 
rank among the benefactors of this sufferin! 
country. One of these was endeavouring tB 
establish a paper manufactory, which woaU 
have proved a real national advantage ; ant 
as he resided in the neighbourhood of tbe 
royal forests, he expected to obtain a pernHfr 
I sion which had never been refused to any 

I person possessing the slightest degree of inte- 

m rest. For, as there was very little occasion tt 

I *ipply this wood to public use, leave to ent 
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Don Miguel in the safe-keeping of the ship*' 
resumed his throne and dignitj'. 

It was very natural for the nation to ei 
pect substantial benefit from some of ibt 
recent changes, and their concern for tiu 
infante was greatly softened by the happj 
consciousness that his exploit had at teajt 
succeeded in relieving them from SubsemV 
baneful presence in their councils. The lead- ■ 
ing part taken by the British ambassador it ■ 
all that concerned the king's proceeding ; 
strengthened their hope of an entire chanstl 
of policy ; and it will scarcely be creditec 
that, acting as the king now did under tiii ' 
influence of that ambassador, whose opinion- 1 
he would not have ventured to oppose, and ; 
whose remonstrances, if uttered with proper i 
spirit, must have prevailed, the king was stili 
allowed to re-establish his former ministrj" 
He was not only permitted to recal to pOTcer ] 
those men whose mis-management had s« t 
deeply involved both him and his subject* i 
in peril, but likewise to replace the traitor , 
Subserra in the same conspicuous station that 
he before occupied ! A man whose hatred 
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it of every thing English was notorious, and un- 
blushingly avowed, in whom it was impos- 
i sible to confide under any treaty, and from 
t whom no one measure of national advantage 
, couid ever be expected. It was said he pro- 
^ mised to give a charter to the Portuguese 
I nation. This may have been true ; for, to a 
'^ man of his character, a promise carries no 
^ farther obligation than his convenience may 
^ dictate ; but can any person truly affirm that 
he placed the slightest reliance on such a 
declaration ? Biassed, as Subserra was known 
to be in favour of France, and devoted to her 
service, although no longer appearing in her 
ranks against his country, he never would 
have acted in opposition to the wishes and 
principles of her rulers, on a question so im- 
portant : and what these were the state of 
Spain furnished a pretty evident proof. 

Had our minister not been too easily im- 
posed upon, he would have insisted on send- 
ing this man out of the kingdom, and thus 
have opened a prospect of some favorable 
turn in the affairs of Portugal. But he was 
either deceived, or inconsistently scrupulous 
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aadwfekk an ambatmaiiarwucfwaaet 
rilMilj aee^t, wii l miil nl B Mll ia ^ a 
of Biidae partiality towaidB the doDor. 

The title of coant, in Portugal, was grra I 
by the king to tbe French and other enroTS'. • 
Sir E. Thornton receired the same compli- i 
taeatf and with it the more substantial ben^ 'j 
of a considerable estate in land. Unqnestiao- ' 
ably Ite merited this at the hand of John VI.. f 
ibr he luul both taken a warm interest, ami I 
acted a very conspicuous part, in the recent I 
events which so closely affected the monarch. | 
But when it was found that, upon the remoy^ i 
«!' all previous checks on the royal inclinatum, \, 
and while the British ambassador op^; 
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ssBumed the direction of the monarch, who 
looked solely to him for the privilege 
safely exercising his prerogatiye, Subserra 
and his satellites were recalled to prey, as 
before, on the vitals of their country, the 
inference drawn, and the remarks made, were 
such as could not but be grating to the feel- 
ings of Englishmen, who continually heard 
them uttered. 

The general knowledge that much per- 
sonal hostility subsisted between the ambas- 
sador and his distinguished countryman lately 
in command of the Portuguese forces, would 
alone have rendered the situation of the for- 
mer sufficiently delicate, in imdertaking the 
management of the court. But the parti- 
cular favour shewn to Sir E. Thornton, in 
voluntarily giving him what was cruelly denied 
to the just claims of deserving individuals, 
like those to whom I have alluded, afforded 
a pretext for a most unfounded calumny : the 
insinuation that our minister had allowed 
himself to be bribed into connivance at the 
designs of a man, whose deep enmity against 
England wfis no where questioned, and whose 
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bitter hatred of Lord Beresford should 
put the ambassador more on his guard agi 
the mortifying reflections naturally aris 
out of his coalition with such a person. 

The increasing perplexity of affairs 
Portugal, however, induced our goveman 
shortly after, to recal Sir W. A'Court fromli' 
mission to Madrid, and appoint him to tLai 
of Lisbon. This proved to be a most 
cious choice, for Sir WilHam had given mi 
indications of talent and judgment, well suit 
to the intricacies of diplomatic arrangemenls 
He had acted as our representative in Naples, 
at the time when the constitution was there 
proclaimed ; and he had passed tiirough those ■ 
trying scenes without in the slightest degree ' 
compromising his own character, or that ai \ 
his country. Afterwards, at Madrid, he had I 
evidenced the same delicacy and j udicious 
pnidence, combined with perfect decision of 
conduct ; and now he was fixed upon to un- 
dertake a task, the difficulties of which had 
been accumulating for years, and required* 
masterly hand to unravel. 
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Aipect of Affair! in Portvgal— Difficult Pontion of 
the netB Briliih Atnbattador — He tvceeedt in obtaiuing the 
Remocal of Subierra from PmL-i~r — Subsequent Fortunes of 
tkat wnwortky Favorite — Prospect of Ametioration in the 
Stale of Portugal— Generous Mediation of England between 
Portugal and Brazil — Ari-ival of Sir Charles Stuart at 
Lisbon— He receives full Powers from the King to treat with 
Brazil, and sails for the Rio-He effects a treaty of Reconci- 
liation very favorable to Portugal — Death of the King — 
Character of John VI.^Regeney appointed by his Will — 
Succession of his eldest son, Don Pedro, to the Crown of Por- 
Utgal—Hisfirtt Act is to grant to the Kingdom the Cotutita- 
lianal Charter uAicA still subsisli-Sir C. Stuart arrives in 
Lisbon, the Bearer of this Charter — Injustice of the Censures 
passed on that Minister for undertaking the Office— Excellence 
of the new Constitution- Don Pedro renounces the Portuguese 
Crown to his infant Daughter, Donna Maria U. -"Project for 
the future Marriage of Don Miguel with the young Queen — 
Praiseworthy Self-denial of Don Pedro— Estimate of the 
$lale of public Feeling in Portugal towards the neu) Con*titu~ 



Perhaps in the history of nations a siiectacle ' 
80 confused and embarrassing as that now , 
exhibited by Portugal never was beheld by 
a diplomatic eye, whether we regard it with 
reference to its foreign connections or internal 
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situation. Brazil, so lately an humble colwiy, I 
was now exalted into an independent empire, I 
and most formidable foe to the mother coun- 1 
r'try, to whose throne tlie Brazilian monarcli I 
J, claimed succession. That throne "was occn- 1 
' pied by a king nominally absolute, but ea- 
tirely subjected to the control of an Tin- 
principled ministry, and reigning over 3 
people who appeared ready to break out into 
open revolt. And that people, among them- 
selves, were ripe for a sanguinary contest as 
to the nature of the government which shouM 
succeed, if they eflFected the overthrow of thf 
■one at present established. England, after i 
interfering between the king and the sup- 
posed treacherous designs of his son, bad 
sanctioned the misconduct of a man whose 

B enmity against her knew no bounds ; and by 
thus exciting the jealous resentment of the 
suffering people, had rendered it more diffi- 
cult to maintain her ancient hold on the coB- 
fidence of the Portnguese. 
Our new ambassador could not but fiai 
his situation one of considerable perplexities; 
but the greatest among them seemed to be 
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I the necessity of retracing the path which his 
predecessor had trod, and of reversing tlie 
course of poHcy which he had adopted. 1 
beHeve he soon experienced the impractica- 
bihty of effecting any thing advantageous 
with tJie Portuguese ministry, constituted as 
it then was, under tlie despotic influence, and 
perfectly subordinate to the will, of Subserra. 
From this man nothing could be expected 
but a continuation of the system of deceit in 
whiclt he had hitherto so deliberately per- 
severed ; and his unlimited power over his 
infatuated sovereign became daily more ap- 
parent. Indeed, to such an extent did it 
arrive, that many supposed the king's abject 
submission must proceed from some dread of 
personal injury from his worthless counsellor. 
This, however, I do not believe to have been 
the case \ for, in reference to the efforts made 
to accomplish his removal, his majesty said, 
" How can I be so ungrateful to a man to 
whom 1 am indebted for my life, my crown, 
and all that I possess ?" 

An instance of tliis unjust and partial con- 
sideratioa of his unworthy favorite's feelings 
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occurred at Mafra, where there is a palaccfel 
greater part of which consists of a conveiiisi 
monks, among whom the king continuallT 
went to celebrate church festivals, 
majesty seeing me there, enquired, with 
usual affability, whether I had ever 
at Mafra before : my answer was in 
affirmative ; and, 1 added, that my fi 
visit was on the occasion of a fete giTCif' 
the Duke of Wellington, whilst our 
had the honour of defending the lines a; 
the enemies of his majesty's crown and kw. 
dom, and at a time when I little anticipattij 
the happiness of beholding that palace 
more the peaceful abode of its lawful 
royal master. This reply, natural as it 
seemed to perplex the king strang'ely : 
voluntarily ca.sting a glance towards a 
near us, which appeared partly open, he 
abruptly changed the conversation to another | 
topic. I had afterwards the curiosity to in- j 
quire who occupied the adjoining room durins 
this interview, and ascertained that the Count I 
of Subserra was there, listening to whal 
in the royal apartment : — a fact rf 
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ititwhich his majesty was evidently aware. He 
Bi/mo doubt felt how peculiarly annoying my 
n. unintentional remark must have been to Sub- 
en serra, not only from the circumstance of his 
ju having figured among the traitors who at that 
,j, period sei'ved in the French army against us 
I and their country, but because he might 
f I perhaps think it caJcidated to remind his 
il, majesty of his vast debt to England, the 
object of Subserra's deeply-rooted abhorrence, 
and indefatigable ill-otfices. 

Deficient as the king of Portugal was in 
those qualities which should command re- 
. spect and inspire confidence, his character 
yet evinced throughout his life such promi- 
nent features of benevolent kindness, and 
, willingness to undergo personal inconve- 
nience for the gratification of others, that 
J not to love him was impossible. It was 
under the influence of this prevailing charac- 
teristic, that he continued to give a weekly 
audience to all ranks and classes of his sub- 
j jects, even when the heavy pressure of bodily 
infirmities seemed to demand a respite from 
such fatiguing exertion. No petition was 
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unheard : no prayer rejected. He tmU 
sometimes remain for tliirteen hours, on M 
appointed day, listening to recitals of grip-j 
ances, of which the greater part were « 
cretly aimed against Subserra, the pwi 
tyrant whose oppression was felt througiiffl 
the kingdom. But the firm establishment ij 
the favorite in the affection of the king, 
his power of dispensing all that was to 
had, were too well known for any one t* 
venture a direct charge against so potent a\ 
enemy : so that, in reference to one of 
audiences, his majesty was heard to excli 
" Why, they tell me my people are dissatifrl 
fied with my minister : 1 cannot believe it; 
for of more than seven hundred to whomll 
spoke yesterday, not one uttered a complaini 
against him." 

These levees for some time gave the kiof j 
a powerful hold on the affection of his people; 1 
the condescending kindness with which be | 
received all persons, his patient attention B 
their requests, and his ready promises to do 
all in his power for them, sent each away, 
well satisfied that he had not preferred his 
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jP*%uit in vain, but had engaged the considera- 
•TioD of a truly paternal sovereign. These 
^topes, however, were generally found to be 
" ffutile ; the evil influence of Subserra pre- 
"^-dominated ; and private as well as public 
""wrongs continued unredressed. The gratify- 
•l^ing reception began to be looked upon as a 
tkl mere stratagem to secure popularity; and all 
■it; that the good king gained by his trouble, was 

It an increased tendency on the part of the 
=«r people to dissatisfaction and disrespect. 
•M' By the most strenuous and persevering 
A' efforts, our ambassador at length accom- 
■^1 plished the augean task. Whatever might 
1^ have been the threats resorted to in order to 

( effect a change of ministry at the expence of 
a Pamplona and his party, the Portuguese felt 
most truly grateful for it; and the king, 
^ although reluctantly acceding, was still an 
, important gainer by the measure. For it 
I removed from him the pernicious counsels 
I of a man, whose object it really appeared to 
, render him unpopular and contemptible, as 
, well as unmindful of the serious duties im- 
I posed on every monarch by his commanding 
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station. As it would not be decorous to doA 
the royal veracity, we must of course bdiew 
his majesty's assertion, as it appeared in 
decree which made known tKis joyful nW 
and in which it was expressly mentioned, til 
the Count Subserra was dismissed at hit 
request. How far this declaration is b 
out by the whole tenor of SubsentfS ioi 
duct, and his well-known character, thcioi! 
must judge. Certainly, no man ever cIhk 
to power with more persevering tenacity, mr 
more readily sacrificed on the shrine of M 
dinate ambition al 1 that honest men 
dear. 

Not, however, to deprive Portugal' 
gether of his valuable services, this 
guished patriot was at first appointed 
bassador to the English court; but here 
assurance failed him : he dared not o] 
venture into a country against which fe' 
malignity was so well known, and at whos 
court his mal-administration and nmnberfi 
political crimes had excited too much 
tempt and indignation to promise him a 
flattering reception. Accordingly the 
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tjjof his future diplomatic exploits, it was sup- 
j^ posed would be shifted to France ; but in this 

quarter also, certain awkward recollections 
-J intervened to retard his approach to it. 

There were some, perhaps, about that court 

who could have spoken of the time when 
. .Senhor Pamplona, with very little to recom- 
- ,mend him on the score of respectability, had 
^made himself conspicuous by his ostentatious 

treason against his own sovereign and coun- 
, try, and by that profound devotion to the ' 
-, Buonapartean dynasty, which had led him tol 
. carry arms in the invasion of Portugal : 
u circumstance not promising him much en- ' 

couragement in the palace of the Bourbon 



monarch. At length it was arranged that j 
he should make an essay in Madrid ; nor, ' 
considering the degraded and contemptible ] 
state to which that court was reduced, had he ' 
BO much cause to shrink from a trial of for- 
tune there. But so little respect could he i 
command even in Madrid, that they sought a J 
quarrel with him upon an occasion, almost too ' 
ludicrously trifling to detail : as, however, it 
may be the last opportunity of his excel- 
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lency's appearance in this work, I 
late it. 

At the period of time when nothing 
be tolerated in Lisbon that did not refer i 
the popular form of govermnent, our 
trious and indefatigable artizans, ever 
to recommend the manufactures of En; 
by adapting them to the prevailing taste f. 
other countries, stamped almost everj^ artb 
intended for Portugal witli the favorite inoiK|. 
f^va a constitui^aii. Among other thinr' 
they even mai-ked the inner surface oft^' 
brass buttons sent from BinninghaBi w^ 
this inscription ; but public feeling tm^ 
■went a change, and f^'iva a constitui^afi gs« 
place to Viva el rey : the buttons of course tfe 
became unsaleable, and, indeed, treasonaiw: 
Previous to the departure of Count Subsew 
for the Spanish capital, he ordered a hami 
some livery, befitting tlie appearance whio) 
he desired to exhibit, for all his servaiiii] 
The tailor not having any buttons sufficientii[ 
brilliant for the occasion, went to a vende' 
of those articles, and was told that he eWil 
be supplied with some exactly suited to 
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u wish, but that tUey unfortunately bore the 
exploded motto. "That," said the tailor, 
g^ "does not signify; the inscription is on the 
-^j back of the buttons, and will not be seen : 
^, besides, Ihe count is going immediately out 
of the kingdom." The bargain was con- 
cluded, the liveries were furnished, and his 
. excellency most innocently conducted to the 
ultra- royalist court of a very legitimate king, 
some dozens of these revolutionary buttons. 
^ It unfortunately happens that the words 
in question bear the same signification both 
in Portuguese and Spanish ; and it still more 
disastrously fell out, tliat, by some chance, 
the reverse of one of these buttons came 
under the eye of a loyal Spaniard. The 
eifect was electrical ; for nothing less than a 
plot to re-revolntionize the whole Peninsula 
could be inl'erred from so alarming a dis- 
covery. Two of the poor fellows who wore 
tlie Count's livery were seized on by the 
troops about the palace, and nearly mur- 
dered : while a tremendous outcry was raised 
against Uie ambassador. " See," it was ex- 
claimed, " this Portuguese fellow, not con- 
— M 2 
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tent with betraying his own country, si 
misleading his king, has come here willi 
desperate plan for the overthrow of m 
monarchy. His attendants are all fra-j 
masons : they bear concealed about them !• i 
atrocious watch-word of their conspiracies." [ 
Annoyed at the clamour w^hich assaifll 
him — mortified by the looks of suspicion 
clouded the Spanish court, and proved ifil 
readiness to entertain the accusation- 
probably judging that there were many 
ranks in Lisbon who would delight in tha 
involving him, the count sent home oneoi! 
the guilty coats, and commissioned a frieoi 
to bring the inventors and perpetrators of lb I 
scheme to condign punishment. But llit [ 
poor tailor succeeded so well in exculpadns j 
himself from any evil intention, that h 
merely underwent three days confinement in I 
prison ; while the button-seller, by provinfi 
that the other was previously acquainted with 
the objectionable character of his goods, en- 
tirely escaped. It caused, however, much 
laughter, at the Count Subserra's expence; 
and was the means of shewing him on hov 
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^ftitb those of whose political principles he 
^Bsd so long avowed himself the ardent sup- 
^BDrter. His removal from Lisbon was auspi- 
cious alike to the sovereign and the people ; 
'and though it is said that his majesty ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction at tlie insult which he 
considered the court of Spain as having cast 
on his representative, it was impossible that 
he should feel any lasting regret on being 
released from such thraldom. 

Some reasonable prospect now appeared 
of the amelioration of long-standing evils, 
and the improvement of the country, which 
had sunk deeper and deeper into the abyss of 
poverty and despair. The queen's party, 
though severely checked, had continued their 
intrigues ; and the constitutionalists, pretty 
well recovered from their alarm consequent 
on the memorable proceedings of the 30th of 
April, were again beginning to indulge their 
favorite speculations. The army, never at a 
loss for causes of complaint, and some of 
them really fomided injustice, were ripe for 
a change, and certainly most inclined for 
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«tich as would promote the 
Mignel, whom they looked apon as m 
to his honourable zeal against 
faction, and whose banishment tiiCT 
buted to the machinations of tfcst 
Irritated by the violent conduct of Ae 
the young and promising empire of 
had closed her ports against the comnKm 
Portugal, whose shipping in the Tagos 
dwindled away almost to nothing. 

Tracing, as we have done, this 
country through a deepening sea of 
during a period of seventeen yeaiB, and 
holding her miseries augment with ete. 
change that seemed to hold out a hty^e 4 
their alleviation, we now find her arrirerfii 
that acme of national sufieriug, herfl 
which there is nothing but dissolution 
expect. Abroad, bereft of her cokn 
destitute of commerce, and unable to < 
mand credit; at home, divided into 
powerful factions, who equally detested 
despised the existing government as totaH;! 
unfit to lead, and unable to oppose tlH» 
what expectation could she indulge of escap 
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^g the stormy conflict, the deluge of blood 
t^ ^at threatened to ensue from the heated and 
l^jvercharged state of the political atmosphere? 
^^^he crisis could not have passed over witliout 
;r (lome more memorable change than had yet 
^^jeeu experienced; but at this juncture 
^^ngland stepped forward, and offered lier 
^invaluable aid to mediate between Portugal 
fc and Brazil. 

From the disinterested magnanimity of 

^England, Portugal had long known that she 

' might expect much, without fear of finding 

those expectations deceived. On this occa- 

eion she eagerly hailed the hope which 

beamed forth upon her, when it was known 

that an English plenipotentiary was ap- 

' proaching to treat with her king on the sub- 

■j ject, and to arrange such terms as might be 

most iastmgly beneficial to the nation. Sir 

Charles Stuai't left England soon after the 

removal of Subserra was announced tliere : 

he arrived in the Tagus on the 25th of March, 

1825, and his appearance was considered as 

the dawn of a brighter day than Portugal 

had known for many years. The object of 
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his visit was well defined, and perfecSy 
derstood. A full recognition of tixa 
pendence which the Brazilian empire 
asserted, and would maintain, in despitel 
all the idle protests and impotent threats' 
the mother country, was the basis 
which alone a commercial treaty could 
and without such a treaty, Portugal 
shortly perish. For, while famine as! 
her wretched population in a thousand fonffi 
civil war would become inevitable, but by tfci] 
application of a speedy remedy for the 
that devoured the land. 

Doubtless it was most humiliating fori 
kingdom, once so commandingly situated, W 
sue in terms of conciliation for a renewal «(| 
intercourse with her once oppressed and des- * 
pised colonists. But the relative position ol ' 
the two hemispheres had been politicallT i 
reversed as concerned those countries ; and i 
while the vassals were in a condition to grant 
boons to their fonner lords, the son saw Uis 
father compelled to at least a virtual acknow- 
ledgment of dependence on his favourable 
disposition. John VI. reigned nominally at 
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uftn absolute king over a nation, who set at ^H 

B (louglit his authority and despised his person ; ^M 

iB^here, for one in whom he could confide as- 
^ ji faithful defender of his throne, he might 
tuaumber hundreds prepared to wrest it from 
i^nm, and then to turn against each other in' 
^(fierce conflict over the form of government' 
g^that should succeed his imbecile sway. His 
ijjSon Pedro had accepted an imperial title and 
^rown, guarded in the most jealous manner 
^ifrom all appearance of despotic power; yet 
(he governed an united and attached people; 
and after a short but severe struggle found 
himself and his empire securely delivered 
from any attempt to reduce either again to 
subjection. And, lastly^ he had the happi- 
ness of finding all his projects for the public 
weal crowned with a ready acquiescence on . 
the part of his free subjects. The immense 
distance which separated the two countries, 
and the impoverished and divided state of 
Portugal, without a navy, and without an 
ally who would countenance so wild an enter- 
prize, rendered the continued assumption of - , 
verbal command over a people whom she ' 
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could not reach perfectly ridiculous ; whiledu 
forcible exclusion of her trading vessels ftd 
the ports which were once iier own, wasw 
less mortifying than ruinous. 

It was worthy of England to be foremW 
among European powers in recognizing lb 
independence of a people who had quieth 
freed themselves from a most grievous y(4t: 
and who, instead of committing any ho^ 
aggression against the heir of the house gl 
Braganza (a prisoner in their power), .hi 
respectfully invited him to become ibn 
monarch, after his father had voluntari^ 
deserted the seat of government. It Tffl 
worthy too of England, to silence all m 
narrow-minded suggestions of selfish policj, 
and, disdainhig to promote her own inteiettl 
at the expence of her old and unfortunate 
to tender such counsel, and proffer such 
sistance, as should materially benefit 
parties ; conceding to the new empire 
recognition which must exist in fact, thoi 
it might childishly be denied iu words, 
ohtaining in return, by her own influence, 
most important and lasting advantages to At 
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* country whose cause she had so powerfully ad- ^H 

-^' Tocated with the sword, and now again upheld ^| 

"^ with the arm of her commercial superiority. 

One long series of generous open-hearted 

3^ beneficence had characterized the conduct of 

'^ our country towards Portugal ; our treasure 

Ji and our blood had freely flowed in her behalf; 

a! and the vessel that now bore our envoy to- 

ai wards the shores of Lisbon, came, as the 

? I British flag had ever come, the harbinger of 

m consolation, and the parent of reviving hope. 

■ When Sir Charles Stuart arrived, the king 

i was at Mafra, chaunting with the monks ; 

and by remaining there for some time longer, 

, he gave rise to apprehensions that he was 

lukewarm in the business. But for this ap- 

I parent backwardness he afterwards atoned, 

( by offering to Sir Charles Stuart such powers 

, as he could not accept without more parti- 

j cular instructions from his own government. 

, It cannot be supposed that the king was 

I really indiflerent, at a juncture when the fate 

of Portugal was about to be decided ; and 

Sir C. Stuart having, as it is believed, 

obtained permission from the British govern- 
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inent to act as the representative of his 
tuguese majesty, to the utmost extent 
wishes, he was invested by the king 
fullest authority. He sailed for Bra: 
companied by the prayers of all who' 
interested in the state of the kingdom,' 
who, in the success of iiis mission, 
cipated the only ameHoration that her 
ings were capable of receiving. 

The terms which Sir C. Stuart obi 
were very favourable for Portugal, 
mercial point of view : they were such i- 
might be expected from the disintereswi 
motives that actuated England in her 
ation ; while the manner in which the s» 
cession to the throne was settled, preveirfi 
a more wretched scene from occurring iii Pot 
tugal immediately on the king's death, ttu 
had ever before appalled tliat devoted countiij. 
With regard to this succession, it has been 
urged that, as the separation of Brazil fromtbel 
mother-country took place during the lifeol' 
the late king, whose lieir had taken posses- 
sion de facto of that crown, the natural right 
to succeed in Portugal was forfeited by Ok 
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^d of rebellion ; and that consequently, ^H 

pen the king's demise, his second son be- ^H 

ame the rightful claimant of his European 
.omiuions. But they who thus argue appear 
J forget that, even admitting the emperor of 
Jrazil to have forfeited his title to reign in 
Portugal, yet by the laws of that monarchy, 
rom its first foundation, the right of his chil- 
.ren to the succession would be in no wise 
.ffected. Their father, by his own act, might 
lar his own claim, but could not disinherit 
nam. This principle, which certainly has its 
irigin injustice, is fully recognized as an im- 
jortant part of the legal code in Portugal ; 
ind while it continues in force, the younger 
>ranches of the late king's family could only 
idvance a plea of hereditary right in default 
»f such issue in the elder line. 

1 believe his majesty was desirous to pre- 
'ent the crown from passing to his second 
;on on his decease, wliich he appeared to be 
■ensible was near at hand ; and considering 
nto what excesses the infante had been led, 
chen following up the sudden blow struck 
inder his direction in 1824, it must be ac- 
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knowledged that the apprehensioo <^hi8i| 
dooming so many rictims to destnictMBJ 
tifietl the king's anxiety. At least it] 
evident, that only by confirming the s 
sion formall)- in the family of the cm 
Don Pedro, could Portugal have expecttl 
accomplish the commercial treaty wbklt 
so happily concluded. By its advantag 
terms, a heavy debt has already been 
off, which was calculated to embairail 
riously any new regent who might be 
pointed; aud the Brazilian ports bvtt 
re-opened to the Portuguese produce 
ghipping, the continued excliisioa of ] 
must have entaUed certain ruin on anj 
vemment which could have been appoi 
in the kingdom. The following copy of 
treaty between the emperor of firasil I 
king of Portugal, will shew on what l 
the agreements were made to rest. 



TREATY, &c. 



" In the name of the Most Holy 

Indivisible Trinity. 
' His most faithful majesty 
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ntly in his royal mind the most lively 
^ Hesire to re-establish peace, friendship, and 
^i;ood harmony between sister nations, whom 
■^he most sacred ties ought to conciliate and 
'unite in perpetual alliance, in order to ac.com- 
■iplish these important ends, to conduce to 
i»gcoeral prosperity, and to secure the political 
i»existence and the future destinies of Portugal, 
ae as well as those of Brazil ; and desiring at 
a once to renounce every obstacle that might 
■ impede the said alliance, concord, and hap- 
Kl piness of both states, by his diploma of the 
M 13th of May of the current year recognizes 
a Brazil to hold the name of an empire, inde- 
j pendent of, and separate from, tlie kingdom 
, of Portugal and Algarve, and acknowledges 
y his best beloved and esteemed son, Don 
^ Pedro, as emperor, yielding and transferring, 
I of his own free will, the sovereignty of the 
aforesaid empire to his aforesaid son and his 
legitimate successors, only taking and re- 
' serving for his own person the same title. 
And these august lords, accepting the media- 
tion of his Britannic majesty to adjust all 
preliminary questions regarding the separa- 
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tioQ of the two states, have aamked pk^ 
tiaries : to wit, bk imperial majesty 
most illostrious and most excellent Lmi Ja 
de Carralho e Mello, <^ the conncil of 
dignitan' of the imperial order of tiie 
Cross, coaunaoder of the orders of ChnstM 
of the CoDceptioD, and minister and 
of state for foreign afiaiis; also the 
illustrious and most excellent baron deSM 
Amaro, grandee of the empire, of the 
of state, gentleman of the imperial cl 
dignitary of the imperial order of the Sootka 
Cross, and commander of the orders of GaA 
and of the Tower and Sword ; and also it 
most illustrious and most excellent FraDcin 
Vdlcla Barboza, of the council of state, gad 
cross of the imperial order of the Sonthen 
Cross, knight of the order of Christ, colmd 
of the imperial corps of engineers, ministe 
and secretary of state for the naval depart 
ment, and inspector general of the marine. 
His most faithful majesty names the right im. 
his excellency sir Charles Stuart, privy coun- 
sellor of his Britannic Majesty, grand cross of 
the order of the Tower and Sword, and of ihe 
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■•^ath ; and full powers having been presented 
■ind exchanged, they have agreed, in con-f 
tfkbrmity with the principle laid down in the 
■•reamble, that the present treaty should b& 
riamed. 

* "Art. 1. His most faithful majesty recog-' 
mizes Brazil to hold the rank of an empire,- i 
Blidependent of, and separate from, the king-' 
■loms of Portugal and Algarve, and acknow- ' 
iiedgea his best beloved and esteemed son,' 
■Don Pedro, as emperor, yielding and trans- 
piring, of his own free will, the sovereignty 
gpf the said empire to his said son, and his' 
gl^timate successor, his most faithful ma- 

jjesty only taking and reserving the same 
gtitle for his own person. 
« "2. His imperial majesty, as an acknow-'^ 

lodgement of respect and aifection for his 
. august father and lord, Don John VI., agrees 

that his most faithful majesty shall in his 

own person assume the title of emperor. ' 

'* 3. His imperial majesty promises not ■ 

to accept the proposals of any Portuguese 

colonies whatever, to unite themselves with 

Brazil. 
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"4. Henceforth there shall be peace q 
alliance, and the most perfect friendship, It 
tween the empire of Brazil, and the kiosdn 
of Portugal and Algaire, irith completetit 
vion of the past dissentions betvecs i 
respective nations. 

" 5. The subjects of both nations, fe> 
zilians and Portaguese. shall be considers! ! 
the respective states as those of the mL 
favoured and friendly nations, and their lin 
and property shall be religiously gnarii 
and protected; it being understood thai J 
owners of real estates shall be maintaineiri 
the peaceable possession of such estates. 

" 6. All property, whether real, pei 
or moveable, sequestered or confiscal 
belonging to the subjects of the two 
reigns of Brazil and Portugal, shall be 
with restored, together with their 
deducting the expences of the administratii 
thereof: or their proprietors shall be inda 
nified according to the rules laid down is di 
eighth article. 

"7. All ships and cargoes captured, b» 
longing to the subjects of both sovereiau. 
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Ihall be in like maimer restored, or their 
iwners indemnified. 

" 8. A commission named by both govem- 
nents, composed of an equal number of Bra- 
liliana and Portuguese, and established when 
he respective governments shall judge most 
expedient, shall be charged to examine the 
natters treated of in the 6th and 7th articles ; 
t being understood that claims must be made 
Q the space of one year from the formation 
f the commission ; and in the case of a divi- 
ion of opinions, and equality of votes, they 
hall he decided by the representative of the 
overeign mediator ; both the governments 
hall point out the funds from which the first 
iquidated claims are to be paid. 

" 9. All public claims between the govern- 
aents shall be reciprocally made and decided, 
ither by the restitution of the article claimed, 
r by an indemnification for their full value, 
'or adjusting these claims, both the high con- 
racting parties shall agree to make a direct 
.nd especial convention. 

" 10. From henceforward tlie common civil 
elations of the Brazilian and Portuguese na- 
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tions shall be re-established, paying reci 
cally oh all merchandize 15 per cent. 
ties on consumption provisionally, the dutiol 
on trans-shipment and re-exportation remain' 
ing in the same form as was practised 
vious to the separation. 

"11. The reciprocal exchange of the 
fication of the present treaty shall be 
in the city of Lisbon, within the space of 
months, or less if possible, reckoning bft 
the date of the signature of the presc 
treaty. In testimony whereof, we, the mk- 
signed plenipotentiaries of his imperial 
jesty, and of his most faithful majesty,! 
virtue of our respective full powers, sign 
present treaty with our hands, and affix 
imto the seal of our arms. 

"Done in the city of Rio de Janeii 
the 29th of August, 1825. 
(Signed) 

"Charles Stuart. 
" Luiz JozE DE Carvalho e Ml 
"Baron de Santo Amaro. 
"Francisco Villela Barboza. 
" Published at Rio de Janeiro, Sept. 7.' 
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■ The following additional convention was 
terwards agreed to by the contracting 



' It having been established by the 9th 
article of the treaty of peace and alliance be- 
-^tween Portugal and Brazil, signed this day, 
litfaat the public claims between the govern- 
■ ments shall be reciprocally received and de- 
acided either by the restitution of the article 
^ claimed, or by an indemnification for their 
; full value, and agreeing that for the adjust- 
p ment of these claims both the high contracting 
parties shall make a direct and especial con- 
, vention ; and considering since that the best 
B method of terminating this question will be 
now to fix and settle a certain sum, doing 
away with the right of both governments to 
make reciprocal and ulterior claims, the un- 
dersigned sir C. Stuart, &c. plenipotentiary of 
his most faithful majesty the king of Por- 
I tugal, and the most illustrious and most ex- 
cellent Luiz Joze de Cairalho e Mello, &c., 
the most illustrious and most excellent baron 
de Santo Amaro, &c., and the most illustrious 
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and most exoeltent Fiaocisco ViHela Baifai,| 
Ace., plempotendaries of his majes^ tlie a 
peror of BraziL through the mediatKHiitfU 
Britaimic Majesty, hare agreed, in 
their respectire fall powers, to the foDonfl 
articles. 

" Art. 1. His imperial majesty agteOillj 
sight of the claims presented irom i 
ment to goveniment, to gire to that of I 
tagal the sum of two millions of 
sterling ; this sum jinniilling evG 
claim, and also all right of i 
of this nature. 

" 2. For the payment of this 
imperial majesty takes upon the treasmyl 
Brazil the loan which Portugal contractedi 
London in the month of October, 1823, p^ 
ing the remainder to make up the said t 
millions sterling in the space of one year,! 
quarterly payments, after the ratification ant 
publication of the present convention. 

" 3. From the rule established by the fif* 
article of this convention, are excepted (be 
reciprocal claims for transport of troops, and 
expences incurred with the said troops. For 
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le liquidation of these claims there will be 
a mixed commission, formed and regulated in 
■ the same manner aa that established by the 
, 8th article of the treaty above mentioned. 
1 " 4. The present convention shall be rati- 
fied, and mutual exchange of ratifications 
made, in the city of Lisbon, within the space 
. of five months, or sooner if possible. 
, " In witness whereof, we, the undersigned 
, plenipotentiaries of his majesty the king of 
Portugal and Algarve, and iiis majesty the 
emperor of Brazil, in virtue of our respective 
full powers, sign the present convention and 
afiix our seals. 

" Done at Rio de Janeiro, on the *29th of 
" August, 1825." 

(Signed as before.) 

It will be remarked that Don Pedro con- 
ceded to his father the privilege of also hear- 
ing the title of emperor of Brazil ; a mere 
nomiaal distinction, but well calculated to 
' soothe the feelings of the poor old king, who 
r was thus permitted to retain a shadow while 
' irrevocably relinquishing all claim to the sub- 
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stance. His enjoyment of this honour 
very short, for he only assumed it about foui 
months previous to his death. 

On the 10th of March, 182G, kmg Ji4n 
closed together a life and a reign, of whicli 
it would be difficult to say what enjoyment 
he could have derived from either. In his 
person, and in his kingdom, he appeared 
marked for calamities, as various as the; ' 
were heavy. Had he possessed discrimina- 
tion of character to select wise and faithliil 
counsellors, such were the pliancy and humi- 
lity of his disposition, that even while invested 
with the most absolute power he vrould have , 
been the father and the benefactor of his sub- , 
jecta. He erred in this important point, and 
Portugal yet groans under the effects of his ■ 
error. I 

John VI., king of Portugal and emperor 
of Brazil, was bom May 13th, 1767. In the 
year 1792 he first assumed the reins of go- 
vernment, acting as regent in the name of 
the queen his mother, who was afflicted with 
mental derangement. At her death, in 1817, 
he succeeded her on the throne, and was 
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'krrowned at Rio de Janeiro, then the seat of 
t'government. Much as the Portuguese nation 

had suffered during his short but eventful 
ilreign, and many as were the complaints, not 
a ill-founded, of mis-management and mal-ad- 
it ministration under his authority, his death 
K had been anticipated with sentiments of deep 
E! alarm. The general apprehension among all 
El ranks had been, that immediately on its oc- 
fccurrence a frightful explosion of party feeling 
oj would ensue ; and that a fierce conflict be- 
u tween two formidable factions, each grasping 
( at power, would deluge the whole land with 
y the blood of its inhabitants. No person en- 
^ tertained more lively fears of such a catas- 
^ trophe than the king himself; and how to 
, avert this scourge from his people had 

formed the chief study of his closing days. 

A very short time previous to his decease, he 
I had caused tlie following declaration of his 
, wishes respecting the administration of affairs 

to be drawn up. 

" Department of the Minister of the 
, Interior. 

'* His majesty the emperor and king, our 
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sovereign, unwearied in his paternal caresftr 
the government of his beloved people, ad 
in order to remove every thing* which mi^ 
aifect their tranquillity and security, attaidi 
ing to these important cares, even in ibe 
midst of the pains and sufferings wherewili 
Divine Providence is pleased to afflict Ma, 
in the illness under which he is now labouij 
ing, has been pleased to issue the followin; 
decree. , 

' " It being advisable to provide for ik\ 
government of these kingdoms and dominion.' ■ 

' during the illness under which I am iio« 
suffering — that the suspension of affaiis, ' 
even though short, may not cause them m 
accumulate, so that it will be afterwards niort 
difficult to dispatch them — I am pleased to' 
charge with the governuient, the infanta i 
Donna Isabella IMaria, my beloved daughtei. 
together with the counsellors of state, tlif 
cardinal patriarch elect, duke of Cadaval. 
marquis Vallada, conde dos Arcos, and \k\ 
counsellor, minister, and secretary of stal£' 
in each of the respective departments of the 
secretaries of state. All matters are to be 
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' decided by the majority of the votes, that of 

' the infanta being always decisive in case of 

' equality; all of whom will, I hope, adminis- 

; ter justice to my faithful subjects, and will 

' act in all things with the prudence that I 

' desire ; and this my imperial and royal deter- 

5 mination shall serve also in case that God 
I should be pleased to call me to his glory, 

6 till the legitimate heir and successor to this 
crown shall have given his orders in this 

i respect. And that this my imperial and 
r royal determination may be carried into 
I effect, I order," &:c. &c. &c. 

In this last official act of the king it has 

been remarked, that " the legitmiate heir and 

successor to this crown" of Portugal, is not 

mentioned by name, nor pointed out by any 

particular indication ; but this, so far from 

I arguing any thing of indecision on that sub- 

1 ject, appears well calculated to prove that 

I his majesty entertained no thought of altering 

I the natural and usual order of inheritance, 

j by which the eldest son is expected to occupy 

,, his father's place. 

I The king's death, and the succession of 
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her favorite Pedro to the throne, again rt 
Tived the sanguine hopes of the queen sni 
her party ; biit their short-lived exultatioa 
received a fatal blow when sir Charles Stuart i 
in the British frigate Phaeton, once raoiti 
entered the mouth of the Tagus, the beare 
of a constitutional charter, granted to ?«■ 
tugal by the emperor Don Pedro ; as m- 
doubted inheritor of the dominions claima! 
by the house of Braganza in the old world. 
In charging himself with the delivery ti( 
this valuable instrument of Portuguese free' 
dom, sir Charles Stuart appeared a secoua 
time in the kingdom as its deliverer. Bur 
this voluntary act of beneficence was ha- 
zarded at some cost to himself; and it seem.' 
to have exposed him to very unmerited ca- 
sure. On the objections which have bm 
taken to the propriety of hia having madtl 
himself the bearer of this charter, I cannot! 
in this place, refrain from oifering a fewob-' 
servations. It is allowed that sir Chaiies 
received full powers to negociate for Por- 
tugal, as the confidential agent of her govern- 
ment, sanctioned in that capacity by his owii 
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Now, if sir Charles found that he could 
L, succeed In gaining from Don Pedro, recog- 
I nized as her future sovereign, a more ines- 
j. timable advantage than she dared to hope, 
and one of which successive generations 
might reap the increasing fruits, is tliere any 
Englishman so devoid of English benevolence 
and English spirit, as to wish that his coun- 
tryman had confined himself within the 
letter of his actual instructions, (supposing 

, them so circumscribed as to admit none but 

a 

commercial regulations,) and had coldly re- 
jected the opportunity of conferring an in- 
calculable benefit upon this hitherto unfor- 
tunate country ? 

I hope there are few of those narrow- 
minded calculators among Britons ; and sir 
Charles, in refusing to rest satisfied with a 
few commercial concessions, where he saw 
a facility for securing to Portugal a much 
more important boon, cannot fail to have 
won, as he has deserved, the applause of all 
who love freedom , and venerate j ust ice . 
Vanity, and an inclination to court popu- 

' larity among the Brazilians, may have been 
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;the inducement of the emperor Don Vein 
-to offer Portugal a constitution ; and if itbi 
admitted that sir Charles Stuart did ri^ 
in availing himself of this occasion to obtait 
;the grant of a charter so valuable to tsr 
ancient ally, surely it is peurile to censot 
rhira for being personally the bearer of il 
This able negociator had done much to atUui 
I -the object of his benevolent wishes; andibt 
I ;.woidd deny him the recompense that bf 
reaped, when, nearing the coast of Portug^. 
I he could look upon his precious gift, Mil 
rejoice tliat he was bringing a most unn- 
peirted and efficacious balsam for the wouad' 
tlutt excited the compassion of his country | 
uiid wrought on it to send him forth on an 
embassy of mercy. 

It was on the 29th of April, 1826. thai 
Don Pedro granted the existing constitutiwial 
charter. Formed as that instrumeot 
the best motlels that limited monarchies cai 
furnish, and peculiarly adapted to meet the 
ills under which Portugal has sutfered M 
cruelly, it ought to be a bond of unioa 
all parties, aud to attach than, by a 
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ffeeling of gratitude, to those through whom 
.ithis boon was conferred. It will be seen that 
K the situation of the emperor, at the period of 

■ his father's death, must have been one of 

■ no inconsiderable embarrassment. For, while 
r already in quiet possession of the Brazilian 
luthrone, he became likewise sovereign of Por- 
m tugal ; and the very basis of the treaty so 
3 recently concluded, was a separation between 
g those two countries, of so complete a natui'e 
it as seemed to render it impossible for one 
g monarch to unite them under his sway. Pro- 
g nounced by the concurrent voices of the 
1^ general law of nations, and by his father's 
o express sanction, the indisputable successor 
Lfto the throne of his ancestors ; while, by the 

election of a free people, he likewise held 
I that of the newly-formed empire, it remained 
for him to relinquish, at his option, the one 
or the other. I have already remarked that 
he had no power to bar the hereditary rights 
, of his children ; and he appears to have paid 
as equitable an attention to their prospective 
, interests as the case allowed, in retaining for 
himself and his son the trans-atlantic sove- 
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reignty, while he abdicated the Europtsii 
throne in favour of his infant daughter. FiiB 
lowing as closely as he could the puf 
marked out by his late father, be coD&.Tm' 
the regency as settled by him; and he* 
doubt thought he was cementing, in th| 
surest manner, the long -contending pane^' 
in Portugal, when, in order to admit i-i 
brother Don Miguel to a participation c: 
the sovereignty of the kingdom — to v\ie\ 
that young prince had, perhaps, in jusiiciJ 
strong claims, though not in right — he ptl 
mised him the lawful heiress in marriage, f 

It is difficult to assign any reasooatu' 
ground for censure in this arrangemeaB 
unless, as some fear, it may prove to hi 
been the emperor's intention to exclude S 
Miguel from the regency until the consul 
tion of his marriage. On the 30th of J 
1826, the following decree was issued at I 
de Janeiro, with reference to Portugal. 

" The meeting of the general Ck>rtes b 
necessary, I think it proper to order that itnl 
election of the deputies may be proceedt^I 
with, in conformity with chapter 5, title ll 
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rof' the constitutional charter which I have 
(decreed, and to which I have ordered the- 
I oaths to be taken in the said kingdom, leav- 
ting it to the regency for this purpose to give 
ithe necessary instruction. The said regency 
("wiil thus understand it, and cause it to be 
(Executed." Signed by the emperor, as king 
pf Portugal. 

; Then follows a decree for the creation ttf ^i 
.peers of the kingdom : viz. two dukes, 
jtwenty-six marquises, forty-two counts, two 
[ViBcounts, one cardinal patriarch, four arch- 
bishops, fourteen bishops. Two other decreea 
^ere also promulgated : one naming the duke 
Ae Cadaval president of the chamber of 
peers; and the other nominating the cardinal 
oatriarch vice-president. To all these waa 
idded another decree, in which his imperial 
.Majesty states, that, wishing to promote and 
consolidate the prosperity of Portugal and 
Algarve, he authorizes the regency to cause 
Jie convocation and installation of the gene- 
ral Cortes, without waiting for the period 
fixed by title 4th, chapter 1st, article 18th of 
Jthe constitutional charter which he has 
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decreed and given, and to which he dejim^ 
the oath of adhesion may be taken in i^ 
said kingdom. 

Energy, promptitude, and decisiofltj^ 
eminently apparent in the measures i 
by this young monarch for the dispatch 
important bvisiness, while preparing to « 
at the same time his own plan of a coB^ 
renunciation of that throne, which had % 
60 long held by his ancestors. His i 
tion to this effect was communicated 1 
Brazilian empire, on the opening of ik 
national assembly, on the 6th of May, 19 
hi a speech by the emperor, of whidhf| 
following is an extract. 

" The independency of Brazil was H 
nized by my august father, Don Jobl-I 
on the 15th of November, last yeara 
subsequently by Austria," Sweden,-! 
France : having long before been acka 
ledged by the United States of Americs. | 

" On the 24th of April, the annivers 
the embarkation of my father, J>oa J 
for Portugal, I received the unhappy^ 
■ unexpected tidings of his death: 
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grief filled my heart ; but the course which 
1 had to follow, on finding- myself, when I 
least expected it, legitimate king of Portugal 
and Algarve, and their dependencies, sud- 
denly presented itself to me. Now grief, 
HOW duty, occupied my mind ; but I con- 
sidered the interest of Brazil, and remem- 
bered my word : I resolved to maintain my 
honour : and I reflected that I ought to make 
Portugal iiappy, and that not to do so would 
be disgraceful. I was plunged in the heaviest 
liBiction, while seeking means to insure the 
oappiness of Portugal without injuring : 
Brazil ; and so to separate them that they 
ihould never again be united. 

" 1 confirmed to Portugal the regency 
tppointed by my father ; I gave a constitu- 
ion; I abdicated, and ceded all my india- 
iutable rights over the crown of Portugal, 
jid the sovereignty of that kingdom, to my 
•eloved daughter, Donna Maria de Gloria, 
ow queen of Portugal, under the title of ] 
'^>onna Maria II. Brazilians, hitherto in- 
''^redulous, may now know, (as they ought to 
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Brazil, and the lore of its 
possess sach weight with me, that 1 
abdicated the crown of the Portnenex 
narcby, which was mine by 
right, merely because hereafter 
might arise to prejudice the intensb 
Brazil, of which I am the pei 
fender." 

That the emperor was really, in a 
measure, influenced by the motiTes wl 
assigns, it is but fair to admit, so far 
judgment can be formed at this disUv 
and reflection may tend to give addiai 
weight to his assertions. I have endeafon! 
to do justice to the infante's natural cina 
ter, and to the impulse which actuated 
in the early stages of his proceedings; 
it cannot be disputed that he was very 
under the dominion of a party to whi 
new charter would be an object of 
rejection. For it was calculated to curb 
powers of oppression ; and it invested 
a degree of respectable independence, 
vast numbers whom they had hitherto 
garded it as their privilege to spoil 
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rample upon. That the late king considered 
I charter necessary to the welfare of the 
)eople, and believed it to be the object of 
heir wishes, is clearly evident from the general 
mrport of his proclamations. That issued 
rom Villa Franca on the 31st of May, 1823, 
s particularly strong and explicit upon the 
lubject ; and after the suppression of Don 
Miguel's attempt in 1824, another was pub- 
ished, in which his majesty directed a speedy 
■estoration of the ancient Portuguese consti- 
tution : promising that an assembly of the 
[Ilortes should shortly be summoned. 

That his designs were not carried into - 
effect, must be attributed solely to the over- 
[Kjwering influence of Subserra, with whom 
the French ambassador united his efforts to 
prevent it. Yet, on a recent occasion, this 
irery minister, Hyde de Neuville, was prat- 
tling in the chamber of deputies in France, 
M prove that the non-performance of the 
promise then given might be attributed to i 
EngHsh interference. It is, on the contrary, 
nost certain that our ambassador, sir E. 
rhoniton, ultimately did all in his power to 
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promote the grant of a charter, but failed; 
and perhaps on his success depaided hi; 
remaining in Lisbon as minister. It i 

i certain that, in opposing it, the French 
^d no more than fulfil his duty to his oni 

I country : for he was perfectly well avw 
that such an act would he followed up by i 
declaration of opinions, relative to theinKr' 
ference of a foreign power in Spain, lliii 
might place France in a situation of whict 
she is already beginning to feel the unpla- 
santness. 

I hare been induced to make these v- 
marks, because I know that in England i 
very erroneous view is taken of the wholi* 
subject: it is here supposed that a great mi [ 
jority of the Portuguese nation is decidedly 
hostile to the present charter, or to anil' 
moderate form of government, that checfot 
without rendering nugatory, the royal pit 
rogatives. The fact is, certainly, that thr 
number of those who would from choin 
adopt a reasonable and sensible constitutioD , 
like that given by Don Pedro, is not so great' 
as the numbers of the two other parties cm- 
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ll bined, into which the country is genera! 

L divided. Of these factions, one, which 

.| diminished to a small body, still cleaves to 

I, the old despotic form of government, and 

J would prefer a king perfectly absolute, with 

„ an ascendant priesthood, and all the dark 

j. bigotry of former ages : the other desires 

i[ only a return of anarchy, and of all the 

licentiousness which, under the prostituted 

name of liberty, was practised during the 

reign of the Cortes of 1820. But these two 

parties, violently as they are opposed to each 

; other, would sooner meet on neutral ground, 

than that either should behold the otlier 

, triumphant ; and the old constitutionalists, 

seeing the impracticability of restoring their 

' favorite system of jacobinism, and feeling 

that any thing short of despotism is desirable, 

are tolerably ready to coalesce with the few 

sensible men who see the superiority of the 

present charter. 

We may add to this number, among the 
favorers of the new constitution, some whd 
are generally looked upon as necessarily at- 
tached to unlimited monarchy, the heads of 
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I the church, the peers, their muueroti.' 

tamers, with many others of less impinj: 
in the public eye. It will eren be foandb 
men are ready to yield the prejudices nftJ 
cation, and pre-conceived opinions, w 
they are fully convinced tJiat their omn 
dividual interests must be materially 7^ 
moted by departing from them ; ami s- 
abandonment of ancient political dc^as* 
may anticipate in the present case. Ft 
the provisions of this charter, all these cli 
are likely to derive benefit, although pat 
not exactly in the mode by which some ««* 
have chosen for themselves. The clera;y,ll 
longer forming a separate chamber, 
nevertheless command a great and permai 
degree of interest, by means of their prim 
heads, who, like our bishops, enjoy the |i 
vilege of sitting in the upper chamber, 1 
voting among the peers, with whom thai 
auperioriiy of education, as well as the in 
ference paid to their spiritual authority,! 
always give them great weight. 

Tlie nobility, on their part, will jind4 
pre-eminence in tlieir country's counsels 
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"*^aed to them as their birthright, which only 
■^* most intriguing and undeserving among 
^ *fcm could before acquire by court favour. 
■iMoon the discovery that their children, on 
— MBicceeding to this honourable station, will be 
viil^tinguished and respected according to their 
■■f>ilities, they will be stimulated to new efforts 
- iff the work of education ; this example will 
^jjoubtless be followed by the country gentle- 
_ien, who will covet for their sons the honour 
j^f shining in the national senate ; and by 
^jlegrees other classes will enter into this spirit 
f^f honest emulation, until Portugal shall be 
tfescued from the ignorance and barbarism 
^ jliat now disgrace her. 

But there are some whose interests forbid 
., them to contemplate such a prospect without 
alarm ; and others who deem it fraught with 
^ peri! to the people. A general opinion seems 
to prevail in England, that all, or by far the 
greater number, among the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, are crafty, designing, and hypo- 
critical, making a merchandise of the people's 
, souls by assuming a character, of the fallacy 
of which they are themselves perfectly con- 





dieir rdigioa sfaoold be sinoere : BorenAB 
look otfacTwise than with fedinss of nM 
upoa those obsrarances wliieli ther twi 
their flocks to regard as necessar\' to sslo] 
ti(Hi, aod sofficieDt for it, but which ii\ 
know to be the fniit of their own Irauditol 
devices, I could enamerate many instaunl 
of the must extraTagant absurdities boKl 
wittiin my own personal observation, effectedl 
as if by miracle, aod, by the actors in thail 
converted into a very profitable speculados; I 
both as regarded the increase of their aol 
rity and of their revenues. 

But Htill 1 must maintain that this dn- 1 
rocter in far from admitting an universal ap I 
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■^ication. There are numbers of Roman Ca- ^M 

**olic clergy, who themselves firmly believe ^| 

■SI they teach, with the same faith as they 
■«quire from their flocks. These are men of 
■fo education whatever, taken from among the 
BBCry lowest orders of poor tradesmen and 
B»etty farmers; acquainted with just so much 
B^atin as enables them to pronounce the words 
l^ntained in their breviaries, and devoutly 
^'rediting the most preposterous legends and 
pinmeaning miracles, on which they are bound 
Jo descant before the people. Some humble 
jinechanic or countryman may have rendered 
a. service to his priest, or otherwise engaged 
jhis good will, and he in return will perhaps 
jSelect one from the poor man's numerous 
family, and say, "send him to me, I will 
teach him his breviary." This is easily done; 
the lad then finds no difficulty in getting ad- 
mitted into orders ; and from the stall of a 
cobbler, or from the tail of a plough, he is at 
once elevated to officiate at the altar, M-hich 
he has been taught from infancy to reverence, ' 
and to declaim from the pulpit, whence he 
is assured that nothing but the truth can be 
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taught; convincedof his church's infallibifej 
he gives implicit faith to all which s 
serta; and he supposes himself endowed^ 
miraculous powers, in virtue of the gailili 
wears. His untaught mind cannot penetr 
the artifices by which tlie sway of his cha 
is upheld; she denies him all access to l^f 
Bible, in the only language he understaM; 
and he is therefore shut out from discoverit 
how far she is removed from the purity ofkjf 
original faith. 

Thus, while the learned and wily ama. 
the superior clergy dread all interference iti 
would bring into action the reasoning fan 
ties of their deluded subjects, and eBal* 
them to judge for themselves, to the g» 
peril of their teachers" supremacy- ; the m 
pie ignorant monk, and the unlearned part 
priest, regard with horror that impendii 
torrent of heresy and schism, which, as lb" 
are told, will rush in simultaneously with i 
tide of political innovation, to overwhel!i[ 
their flocks, and endanger their souls, ^\ 
subverting the authority of their infalliU 
church. Nor ciin it be supposed that, up<a| 
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iosser principles of self-interest, they are 
sensible to the dread of seeing all those 

rldly advantages diminished, which they 
amply possess. I have known men of 
us class, respecting whom it might almost 
e said that, with them, bigotry was a virtue, 
nd persecution a principle ; and however we 
»ay lament the existence of such error, and 
ompassionate those whom it misleads, we 
iiist not confound, in a general censure, the 
ontrivers and abettors of a deceptive system 
vith those who, receiving it as the truth, 
abour conscientiously for its diffusion and 
upport. Still, for the various reasons I have 
aentioned, the Roman Catholic priesthood, as 
uch, are, and must be, hostile to any poli- 
ical system which holds out the only certain 
(remise of permanent advantage to the na- 
ion ; and we have already seen, in the over- 
hrow of the first Cortes, how extensively 
hey can influence the public mind. 





WUd»m of tit PUn deriiej hy lie Eatpenr Don Ptdn,f' 
l^St*ttrmaU ^ tU P^rtugmete Oawn—Tke tthoU Arr. 
tt^^Uallif faearaUr ta Ike Infmnle Hon J/iywI— 
■uf flan of llmt Prin^t to itt Prtrritunu — Cor 
ietireen iim uuf tke UfuMu tUgeiU — Ht txpiUitbf i 
all Participation in tkt Dttigm of the abtolalt ,' 
Apparent Sineeritf mf Au Prc iett^i mi^ — Tlie pi^ 
quilhttf iliU mdaagrred. kjf lir ittrliuleni AmbiUiit'i 
Marquii of Chavtt and the abiolnte Faetioa ; hi/ tin Di 
tmli of the Arm); and tg the tfcret HcttHitg aftktSf 
Gotiemmfmt — Imidioiu Praclicei of the Faction ■ 
popular Credmiitif — Ditaffeelion of tikt Ivtoer I 
Charter— CtTtmojiy of ureoring to tAe ^'ew Con. 
Several Repimentt rrfiut the Oatkt, declare againtt IJ 
genry, and deiert into Spain — Intttrreetiein undtr t\ 
quillet of Chavft and Abraniei, who proclaim Don Iftpt 
King — Vigoraui Preraulioiu of the Regency ^ Ufarinei Ml 
from tie Brifith Fleet to guard the Rerton of tkt ll^*^ 
HegeTU—Operatiom of the Iniurgentr — Their RepvUi I 
Retreat into Spain~Conccmtration of their Force m | 
Frontieri —Support evidenllg rendertd to them iy tied 
of Madrid, andfatiel^ dtiaeomed by Ferdinand VII, 

The arrangements conducted by the * 
Don Pedro, for the settlement of the Portt I 
guese crown, appear to have been adopted I 
upon much deliberation, and with an earnest 1 
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icitude to provide against every eontin- 

psncy that could be foreseen. His own ab- 
cation in favour of his daughter, was ac- 

pnipanied with tlie condition that the young 
ncess should not quit Brazil until tlie con- 

|titution was sworn to, and the marriage con- 
hided with her uncle, Don Miguel. It was 
»,_'.,hus, apparently, the emperor's intention that 
~"'he infante should go to Brazil, and that, 
— ithere awaiting the period at which the prin- 
^pess would be of age to marry him, he might 
■^enjoy ample opportunity to study the nature, 
^and consider the advantages, of a constitu- 
* tional monarchy. 

bi The cordial affection which has ever sub- 
"J sisted between the two brothers, likewise en- 
^' couraged an expectation that the prince would 
.Ji profit materially by the example of Don 
•' Pedro. For the emperor has really proved 
■f himself worthy of imitation, by a happy union 

of independent spirit with mildness and 
,j lenity; as well as by the broad and liberal 

principles on which he has conducted liis 
( policy. While her future monarch should be 

thus acquiring a true kingly education, Por- 
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tugal might make equal adrances id i 
improvement, under the protectioa <i ■ 
arms, and the influence of onr coondKl 
both should be employed with suffidestH 
cision ; the ferment of party feel in g in l| 
kingdom would gradually subside, nnA i 
expended violence of faction would settkii 
a composure not easily to be distmfaed. 
But, in supposing such to be the p 
of the emperor, a difficulty occurs ' 
not easily obviated. By the law of a 
sion, recognized in the monarchy, 
Miguel is excluded from the crown : 
by the provisions of the charter, he is d 
titled to claim the regency in October, 
the period of his completing the agell 
twenty-five years. By the 92d article! 
the charter, it is expreasly ordained, 
during the king's minority, the regency a 
be held by his nearest relative, according^ 
the order of succession, who shall have al'l 
lained the age of twenty-five years. Ttel 
Don Miguel will, in October next, be entitlei| 
on this ground, to demand the regency, cai 
be denied ; nor is it easy to reconcile 1 
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rii^ceeding tending to restrain him from the ^^M 

i iiercise of that office, with the general tenor ^^M 

rf,Don Pedro's acts and professions. Neither 
[ qQ tlie admitted expediency of such a plan be 
jjjjiy allowed to abrogate a recognized right, 
j^ich the prince holds under the charter. 
in, Although, on the queen's coming of age, 
ijC infante can be but a titular king, yet he 
all find, in that character, abundant power 
id occasion for the employnaent of all liie 
:tive spirit which he pre-eminently pos- 
issee. At the same time, by due regard 
id kind attentions to his young wife, he 
4ay reckon on ensuring her willing con- 
iirence in all his wishes, so long as they 
D not aim at overstepping the bounds pre- 
:ribed by the charter. The constitution has 
jft a very considerable share of power and 
afluence in the sovereign's hands ; and he 
lay expect that she will also become sub- 
ervient to the suggestions of his more manly 
lind, in naturally looking to his riper age 
Dd better experience for the guidance so 
ecessary to a youthful female of her exalted 
tation. Such, at least, are doubtless the an- 




ticipations of her father ; and should lt| 
be realized, Portugal may hope for hap;«, 
days, and a more lofty place jamong the 
tions, than she can otherwise have any p] 
pect of attaining. 

It has indeed seemed for a time 3s'i\ 
part of the Portuguese people were resdi 
to persist in a struggle for slavery and wieiti 
edness, against the hands that would eofiL 
chise and aggrandise their country, fe 
although Don Miguel was nominally pliff 
at the head of the turbulent faction, who itt 
his imaginary rights as the watch-word', 
their cause, it is difficult to discover, in a 
act or declaration of his, a sanction for M 
proceedings, even distantly implied. kdR, 
the reverse is evidently the case, if wt » 
attach credit to reiterated professions. f> 
we find the infante, in a letter to bis six 
the princess regent, dated April 6tli, IS^ 
declaring his perfect readiness to submii' 
all things to the will of the late king. !: 
disclaims pointedly the most remote intent; 
of authorizing or countenancing, eitbei 
rectly or indirectly, any machination 
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iciQg, eitbei-^H 
chination aglj^| 
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'he tranquillity of the state ; and he calls on 
Vis august sister, in the event of any indi- 
Briduals attempting to create disturhance, un- 
eiier the pretended sanction of his name, to 
nake use of his letter for the purpose of 
rilenying, on his part, any thing approaching 
bio participation in their councils, or approba- 
B-ion of their measures. The princess, in her 
tieply, makes use of the following expressions. 
Sg' I have ordered your letter, of the 6th of 
■i4.pril, to be published immediately, iJiat the 
i^hole nation may know that my dear brother 
■8 a good son and a good subject, and that by 
C^taining and putting in practice the senti- 
j^ents which he expresses in his letter, he 
i^ivill one day be a good father, and perhaps a 
,good sovereign. 

J " My brother knows me perfectly, and 
ijthat I have no desire to reign ; meantime I 
jpannot do otherwise than remain at the head 
.frf the government, according to the last will 
,(0f our august father, till the legitimate suc- 
ijCessor to the throne, our beloved brother the 
,emperor of Brazil, shall give his orders and 
> declare his will." 

p2 



1 




m Ike I 

> the I 
**The s«ee«e9t mraid «f tke : 
wfaich I am animated^ and wUcfa I < 
caled to TOD in mj letter of the Mk td i 
. is* ^Bdoiibtedly, tbe approbatkxi vludid 
ftestov on tbem: and 1 esteem myadflj 
happy if the sinceTC and aotbeiitic i 
tatioD of those sentiments has conb 
the preserration of good order and t 
lity in Portngal ; wfaich were the chief ol 
I had in Tiew in writing my letter of the > 
of April. I thank yoa, my dear sister, fcl 
yoar detenninatioo to have it printed with 
delay ; for what I desire above all 
to shew to the nation that the qualities! 
which I most pride myself, are those (rfj 
obedient son, a faithful subject, and a i 
Portuguese. 
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^ " As for your private sentiments, nobody ^M 

^tai appreciate them better than myself ; and ^| 

■■mowing you to be exempt from all ambition, 
■■ conceive what violence you must have done 
■frour own inclinations in accepting the heavy 
■■burden which the last care of our august king 
•*ias imposed on you, till the legitimate heir 
Btoi the kingdom, to whom we all owe submis- 
i*ion, shall have declared his will." 
M The letter concludes by requesting the 
Hblfanta to undertake the charge of Don Mi- 
■guel's private household, and to proceed to 
Jthe division of the private property which 
■had devolved to them by the king's death; 
• to which effect, he says, he has sent her the 
I necessary powers of attorney. By those who 
[ would sanction their seditious proceedings 
I with the infante's name, all this is, of course, 
1 represented as a mere political manceuvre, to 
j mask designs that were not yet sufficiently 
( ripe for avowal. If such be the case, the 
I letter must be acknowledged a master-piece * 
in its way ; for a more simple or natural ai* I 
could scarcely pervade any composition than ■ 
that which seems to prevail throughout the 
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document in question, the authenticity ^ 
which is indisputable. 

The prince applies to himself the epiw 
of a dutiful son, and a faithful 8ubjeel| 
those of which he most covets to be [o 
deserving ; he speaks of " the legitimaleiJ 
of the kingdom, to whom we all owe subi 
sion," and he gratefiilly acknowlet^e* 1 
kindness of his sister in making amir 
ments in his household, requesting betre^ 
tinned superintendence, and placing m^ 
hands the necessary powei^ to act for k 
in the division of their father's property. I 
the history of nations we continually e 
counter instances of royal duplicity; it 
finesse, where a crown is the stake, seem- 
be regarded as perfectly allowable, althooi 
it should be attended with a degree of men 
turpitude that would stamp the character* 
any private individual with well-merited ii' 
famy. But it is difficult to imagine a ms' 
of common honesty, in any station, gratm 
tonsly sitting down to compose such a tissut 
of hypocritical falsehood, as, in that viw-i 
the above letter must be confessed to lia^l 
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■en, or even affixing to it his signature if it ■ 

Sre the composition of a head more prac- ^ 

led in the arts of dissimulation. 
^The infante's communication, containing 
*much promise of future tranquillity to the 
liappy kingdom, was published in the Lis- 
EMi gazette, with a commendatory introducr 
on from the infanta regent. But that she 
ad still many fears, on the ground of impro- 
er influence which might be exercised to 
tange the apparently correct tenor of her 
rother's sentiments and conduct, may be 
athered from her reply to his letter of the 
4th of June. After noticing the beneficial 
[feet produced by the publication of that 
ated the 6th of April, she states it to be her 
rincipal object to destroy intrigue, to unite 
le royal family, and to turn its aflections 
lore strongly every day to the nation. Then, 
(pressing her confidence that God will con- 
lund imposture, impiety, and crime, and that 
ortugal is about to return to its ancient ages 
' glory, the princess repeats her solicitude to 
lit in vigorous execution tlie wise detennina- 
ons of their brother and legitimate king, 
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Don Pedro IV. " Determinations," she wR 
tinues, " which have merited the applaia 
and genera! approbation of the kingdom, a" 
have been displeasing to those only who d'J Ji 
culated upon the continuance of the invetaanj 
abuses which pressed upon unhappy hm 
tugal, and afRicted the paternal heart ofoEl 
august and lamented father, -without his ml 
being able to siunmon resolution for cutti 
off and destroying them. 

" Perhaps, my dear brother, some onelisB 
written to you in a different sense fromllttl 
in which I now address you ; I beseech jJ 
not to lend credit in this respect to any thil 
but what I write to you, and which you in 
find to be the truth. And that, so far fraef 
giving faith to those who lire only by c» 
fusion, who desire discord, and who breatli! 
nothing but vengeance, discord and blooil 
my brother will agree to plant ancl^tf 
among us the institutions which 
from the throne ; institutions for whi? 
nation sighs, institutions, such as can alone 
recover us from the abyss into which we ha»l 
been plunged, by the fatal surrender of pur a 
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lent constitutional laws, and of our laudable 
and customs. This the honour of my 
Boved brother imperiously demands ; his 
lod name, his glory, as well as his interests, 
eSfure involved in it." 

B Many expressions of cordial sisterly affec- 
Jicion, and a sincere desire to serve her brother, 
i^onclude this letter from the infanta, who, 
jiimder the same date, July 1 2th, issued the 

following proclamation. 
■ 

fi " Portuguese ! The regency of the king- 
dom is about to relieve you from anxiety, and 
J to fix your attention upon decrees that inte- 
, rest you generally, and which his most faith- 
,ful majesty Don Pedro IV. has deigned to 
issue from his court at Rio de Janeiro. With 
these decrees will be also published the con- 
j stitutional charter of the Portuguese mo- 
I narchy, which the same sovereign has deigned 
I to decree, and which, according to his inten- | 
tions, must be sworn to by the three orders 
of the state, to the intent that it may govern 
the kingdom of Portugal and its dependencies. 
" In the mean time, the regency informs ! 
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you, that tliis charter differs essentially fiai I 
the constitution produced by infatuation, ii I 
1822, and which contained principles incoDi' 
patible with each other, and condemned hi 
experience. The character of the constim- 
tional charter, which his most faithful majestr 
gives you, is totally different; it is notaforcd 
concession, it is a voluntary and spoDtaneoi! ! 
gift of the legitimate power of his majegi} 
matured by his profound and royal wisdoB 
The tendency of this charter is to put to ts- 
the contest between two extreme principb' 
which have agitated the universe; it suit' 
mons all Portuguese to reconciliation bytb 
same means which have served to reconcifel 
other people ; by it are maintained, in all'. 
their vigour the religion of our fathers, tii( 
principles of moral government, and therigliil 
and sovereignty of the monarchy. All ik] 
orders of tlie state are respected, and all an 
alike interested in uniting tlieir eSorts to sur 
round and strengthen the throne, to coniri- 
bute to the common good, and to secure tlie ■ 
preservation and amelioration of the countP' 
to which they owe their existence, and of tlif 
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, society of which they form a part. The 

, ancient institutions are adapted and accom- 

J modated to our age, as far as the lapse of 

seven centuries will permit ; and, finally, this 

charter has prototypes among other nations, 

. who are esteemed among the most civilized 

and the most happy. 

" It is our duty to await tranquilly the 
execution of the charter, and of the prepa- 
ratory acts which it prescribes. If any among 
you should, by words or actions, aggravate 
resentments, excite hatred, or inspire ven- 
geance, and interpose between the provisions 
of the law and its execution, he will be con- 
sidered as a disturber of public order, and as 
an enemy of the sovereign and of his country, 
and he will be punished with the utmost 
rigour of the law. The regency flatters itself 
that the Portuguese people, both from their 
natural character, and for their common in- 
terest, will adopt, on this occasion, that prin- 
ciple of conduct which is at once their most 
" important duty, and the course in which they 
may become principally useful. 

' (Signed) 

! "Infanta Regent." 
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Through all these official documenlst' 
may trace the tone of apprehensions toosa 
to be realised. Three considerations p 
sented themselves, upon each of which, it^ 
rately, serious fears for the public pa 
might reasonably be founded ; and the w 
bination of all these elements of danffertur, 
threatened a terrible convulsion. Of ik 
three existing causes the first was the jf 
severing temper of the Silveira part)-, eii 
on the watch for occasions to promote tk 
own ambitious views, to embarrass the^ 
vemment, and to re-establish in all its rise 
the despotism of the old regime. Irritatediv 
repeated checks and discomfiture, this fact 
were aware that the more beneficial the iici ' 
charter was likely to prove in its operatifl, 
the fainter would become their hope of ik! 
mately succeeding with the nation. It i 
evident that their policy would therefore m 
gest an immediate interference, before it 
people should have leisure to consider, i 
less to experience, the advantages of ihot 
better prospects which were now beginnin; 
to dawn upon them. 
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|. Secondly, the state of the army ; discon- 
Inted under every change of the late years, 
ecause from none had they derived the 
euefits anticipated in each. It has been 
hewn how reluctantly they were led to con- 
ur in the general voice, whose loud exulta- 
ion had drowned their murmurs, when the 
lecisive step of the late king had separated 
hem from the only member of the royal 
lOuse who had enjoyed opportunity of 
nnning their cordial good-will. In Don 
tfiguel they beheld a leader of the moat 
inergetic character, under whose command 
hey had achieved a romantic exploit, and 
(verturned, without a blow, the whole system 
mt together with so much labour by the 
!!)orte8. Under the same leader, they had 
lelivered the country from the oppression of 
Subserra, and the king from his evil counsels. 
The brighter and more dazzling points in the 
prince's character had been pre-eminently ' 
lisplaycd before them ; upon its shades they | 
iad not time, perhaps not ability, and ceis 
tainly not inclination to pause. 

Voung, roya!, enterprizing, enthusiastic, 
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the prince had attracted their 
and awakened their zeal : their tSetk 
was gained by the confidence he so 
reposed in them ; and that they had not 
perienced greater adTaDtag;es under his 
mand, was attributed by no means w 
disinclination on bis part, but to the 
known fact of his being so fettered w 
restrained as to enjoy merely the na*. 
while others exercised the reality of pom| 
By a bold effort, they bad freed him m 
these trammels ; and before a single m- 
could occur to prove the reality of his zcaisj 
their cause, he had, by a stratagena pecnliai^ 
mortiiying, been snatched from them altw: 
ther, leaving the remembrance of his expiott 
and supposed wrongs as deeply engraTcdf' 
their minds, as were the sanguine hopes: 
fiiture glory and prosperity under his uncoi' 
trouled sway. What more could be D«ff| 
sary in these unsettled times, than to si 
as was immediately done, to the troops, iW' 
the infante was held an unwilling captive n 
Vienna, and looked to their assistance i 
sure and only means of elevating him 
a prison to a throne ? 
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* I Lastly, the state of Spain aflForded the 
■highest encouragement to the disaffected in 
Portugal ■ Her monarch, the brother of the 
^restless queen, retained an absolute throne 
by means of military force, strengthened by 
foreign aid ; and this was precisely what the 
adherents of despotism in Portugal might 
choose for a model. Spain, garrisoned by 



^ 



r 
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them from her own army a host of allies, 



French soldiers, might readily spare to 



' prepared to assist in extinguishing that 
liberty which, while it brightened Portugal, 
rendered tlie darkness of the sister kingdom 
more gloomy in the contrast. For the con- 
stitutional government there was no security 
that France would not sanction, passively at 
least, in another court, the line of conduct pur- 
■ sued by herself; and even supposing no overt 
*' and active part were taken beyond the fron- 
' tier, still, that a safe retreat could be there 
' gained, and means too for the support of a 
^ rebellious army, the Marquis of Chaves had 
"^ sufficiently proved diiring his stay at Sala- 
** manca, in 1823. 
" From this formidable combination of un- 
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toward '■■ — ■■■»— »'^*— , vhat €mM be a\- 
■poo the fromai^xiam W ake arv :. 
bat coDseqB^KCS mast paflasB to tW piil 
safety? I bsve aiready^ ofcaened, A^i 

majority were taxonhle to a 
stitation, but let it be ranoBboed ii 4 
gross ignorance the peasantij, aad <di 
UDfmg the lower ordms, cooipasiBg the U 
of the Portuguese natjon, had been kefi,i 
we shall then see how easily 
could give them such 
the new coostitutimi as best suited their 
nefarious purposes. Those wbo conld ni 
and judge for tbemselTes, were fnmisiiedvl 
falsified copies of the charter, in which ! 
clauses were omitted, others altered, 
several introduced which had been ini 
by these unprincipled conspirators. 

Copies, thus multilated, were actail||| 
seized by the police in IJsbon, in the 
of July, and plainly shewed the design 
a party indefatigable in mischief. AnMif 
those who had neither ability nor opportuniQ 
to ascertain the truth, it was only at 
to assert whatever appeared most likely 
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rk on their feelings and prejudices. The ^| 

yalists — and such, I have before remarked, ^| 

*e the Portuguese generally- — were assured 
.^at the charter differed in nothing essential 
"^m that established by the Cortes; and 
■Hat, as their late king had been held in 
^rcible subjection by that audacious body, 
■D was now his daughter, the infanta regent, 
dty others holding the same principles under a 
rlifferent name. 

■ This argument served likewise with those 
mrho gave themselves no concern about kings 
■Old courts, but who well remembered the 
gaiseries intlicted on them by the mismanage- 
Buent of the Cortes, and dreaded a revival of 
Ifhat system, as the precursor of irremediable 
icnin. The single act of causing the exclu- 
sion of Portuguese vessels from the Brazilian 
(ports, had been sufficient to render the name 
jof that Cortes hateful to them. Conuuerce 
^was now about to revive ; the poor farmer 
looked forward to a sure market for the pro- 
iduce of his land; and to tell him that the _ 
, form of government under which that market 
had been closed against him, would be re- 
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Through all these official documents w 
may trace the tone of apprehensions too 
to be realised. Three considerations pe 
sented themselves, upon each of which, sej* 
rately, serious fears for the public pew' 
might reasonably be founded ; and the roij 
bination of all these elements of danger 
threatened a terrible convulsion. Of 
three existing causes the first was the 
severing temper of the Sdveira party, 
on the watch for occasions to promote 
own ambitious views, to embarrass the 
vemment, and to re-establish in all its 
the despotism of the old regime. Irrital 
repeated checks and discomfiture, this fs 
were aware that the more beneficial the 
charter was likely to prove in its operat 
the fainter would become their hope of 
mateiy succeeding with the nation. It 
evident that their policy would therefore 
gest an immediate interference, before ft 
people should have leisure to consider, mr 
less to experience, the advantages of Oi*. 
better prospects which were now 
to dawn upon them. 
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^1 Secondly, the state of the army ; discon- 

o^ented under every change of the late years, 

Ltecause from none had they derived the 

.benefits anticipated in each. It has been 

- ihewn how reluctantly they were led to con- 

_ JUT in the general voice, whose loud exulta- 

ion had drowned their murmurs, when the 

lecisive step of tlie late king had separated 

iiem from the only memljer of the royal 

, louse who had enjoyed opportunity of 

winning their cordial good-will. In Don 

TUiguel they beheld a leader of the most 

inergetic character, under whose command 

they had achieved a romantic exploit, and 

jverturned, without a blow, the whole system 

'put together with so much labour by the 

fortes. Under the same leader, they had 

delivered the country from the oppression of 

'Subserra, and the king from his evil counsels. 

The brighter and more dazzling points in the 

prince's character had been pre-eminently 

displayed before them ; upon its shades they 

'jiad not time, perhaps not ability, and cer- 

' lainly not inclination to pause. 

Young, royal, enterprizing, enthusiastic, 
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the prince had attracted their 
and awakened their zeal : their i 
was gained by the confidence he so c 
reposed in them ; and that they had Mt« 
perienced greater advantages underhiga 
mand, was attributed by no means i»^ 
disinclination on his part, but to the i 
known fact of his being so fettered f 
restrained as to enjoy merely the vem^ 
while others exercised the reality of pmi I 
By a bold effort, they had freed him fia;l 
these tranunels ; and before a single etc 
could occur to prove the reality of his zcil u 
their cause, he had, by a strata^m pecnli^i| 
mortifying, been snatched from them allvl 
ther, leaving the remembrance of his expteil 
and supposed wrongs as deeply engraved al 
their minds, as were the sanguine bopei fl 
future glory and prosperity under his i 
trouled sway. What more could bei| 
sary in these unsettled times, than to fl 
as was immediateJy done, to the ■ 
the infante was held an unwilling captrreil| 
Vienna, and looked to their assistance u All 
sure uid only means of elevating ium bmm 
a prison to a throne ? 
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sure though unseen progress ; and agitalW' 
excited at Madrid, spread from that cemn 
point to the most distant provinces of P« 
tugal. Thus we have seen how, on theal 
vance into Spain of the French armies, i 
Marquis of Chaves had hoisted in Tras-t^ 
montes the standard of revolt, and that ut 
first impetus to a movement that shortly i:it 
Portugal again prostrate under the 
despotism, had been given precisely 
epoch when the constitutional system 
overthrown in the sister kingdom. 

Overawed by the presence of a 
army, Spain had made no efTort to shake k 
the yoke; while Portugal, under the genei* 
influence of England, was continually ss[i'. 
ing to, and obtaining, some fair hope d- 
liberal and enlightened policy on the pan ( 
her rulers. A reasonable constitution k 
■at length been brought forward in a tangit 
shape, and promptly carried into effect : k 
Spain desired no such neighbourhooci i 
attract the view, and to awaken the efibrts4 
her own enslaved population. Therefore «*) 
all the secret machinery put in motion b;! 
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Lastly, the state of Spain afforded the ^| 

highest encouragement to the disaffected in ^B 



Portugal. Her monarch, the brother of the 
_ restless queen, retained an absolute throne 
« by means of military force, strengthened by 
foreign aid ; and this was precisely what the 
adherents of despotism in Portugal might 
choose for a model. Spain, gan-isoned by 
French soldiers, might readily spare to 
them from her own army a host of allies, 
prepared to assist in extinguishing that 
liberty which, while it brightened Portugal, 
rendered the darkness of the sister kingdom 
more gloomy in the contrast. For the con- 
stitutional government there was no security 
that France would not sanction, passively at 
least, in another court, the line of conduct pur- 
"■ sued by herself; and even supposing no overt 
"* and active part were taken beyond the fron- 
'' ' tier, still, that a safe retreat could be there 
■'gained, and means too for the support of a 
* ' rebellious army, the Marquis of Chaves had 
* sufficiently proved during his stay at Sala- 
? ' manca, in 1823. 
t* From this formidable combination of un- 
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by two regiments stationed in the Alratejn 
the 17tli of infantry, and the 2d of cavain 
who stamped ttie character of detenmuK 
rebellion on their proceedings, by deserliiii 
into Spain; as did also the 24tli. The; 
movements, combined with the alarmii^ 
convulsed state of public opinion, grow^ 
into an unappeasable ferment, indnced-ik 
regent to issue a proclamation, by means i 
which, as it would appear, hope was ento 
tained that the storm might yet be sveitd. 
On the 1st of August this address was 
lished. 



PROCLAMATION. 



I 



" Portuguese ! By the constitutional chu'l 
ter to which you have just sworn, I am u]:- 
pointed to the regency of tliese kingilnufi 
during the minority of my august niece, oin- 
lawful queen, Senhora Donna Maria it' 
Gloria. As the first among his subject I 
it is my first duty to put into speedy and I 
vigorous execution the wise constitutionaif 
charter which has been given from his thwiit, '■ 
to his Portuguese subjects, by my augusi 
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Through all these official documents i 
may trace the tone of apprehensions too 
to be realised. Three considerations pK 
sented themselves, upon each of which, 
rately, serious fears for the public pw" 
might reasonably be founded ; and the m 
bination of all these elements of dangeri' 
threatened a terrible convulsion. Of tt 
three existing causes the fii^t was the y- 
severing temper of the Silveira party, p- 
on the watch for occasions to promote 
own ambitious views, to embarrass 
vemment, and to re-establish in all its 
the despotism of the old regime. Irritalfll' 
repeated checks and discomfiture, this fa 
were aware that the more beneficial 
charter was likely to prove in its o] 
the fainter would become their hope of 
mately succeeding with the nation. Il^ 
evident that their policy would therefore s 
gest an immediate interference, before 
people should have leisure to consider, 
less to experience, the advantages 
better prospects which were now bi 
to dawn upon them. 
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Secondly, the state of the army ; discon- 
mted under every change of the late years, 
ecause from none had they derived the 
enefits anticipated in each. It has been 
hewn how reluctantly they were led to con- 
ur in the general voice, whose loud esulta- 
ion had drowned their murmurs, when the 
ecisive step of the late king had separated 
hem from the only member of the royal 
ouse who had enjoyed opportunity of 
'inning their cordial good- will. In Don 
liguei they beheld a leader of the most 
nergetic character, under whose command 
iiey had achieved a romantic exploit, and 
vertumed, without a blow, the whole system 
ut together with so much labour by the 
!ortes. Under the same leader, they had 
elivered the country from the oppression of 
-ubserra, and the king from his evil counsels. 
""he brighter and more dazzling points in the 
Vince's chai-acter had been pre-eminently 
' isplayed before them ; upon its shades they 
*id not lime, perhaps not ability, and cer- 
Sinly not inclination to pause. 
>* young, royal, enterprizing, enthusiastic, 
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ceedingly prevalent, and preliminary 8t^ 
had been taken to ensure a general roi 
among the troops quartered in Lisbon, wluA 
it was contemplated, should break forth ■ 
the 21st of August: on that day a partrf 
the cavalry of the police coi-ps — the 
who were foremost m joining the iniaS 
when he quitted Lisbon, and inarched 
Santarem, with the 23d regiment — cw 
menced the work of confusion ; instigated,! 
it appeared, by officers not belonging to tW 
own body. By the vigilance of the goT» 
ment, these men were placed under and 
before others of the military could re-infim 
their slender party ; and thus vigorously:iB(t 
at the outset of its career, rebellion dared* 
raise 80 bold a front of defiance, as when tb 
timid regency, the blundering Cortes, or m 
becile king, were its opposers. 

A more prudent mode of proceeding «*' 
adopted, and the head-quarters of sedilJw 
were placed at a distance from the capital: 
while desertion into Spain, in small bodi» 
gradually diminished the force of the i 
The Marquis of Abrantes had been '« 
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Q„ rested in 1824, for taking an active part 
,g the extraordinary occurrences of April 
gj May, when the infante headed the insurrec- 
_i tion in Lisbon. His nanie also had been con- 
tinually mentioned in connexion with the 
, , secret sanguinary deed of the night that 
proved fatal to the Marquis of Loul6 at Sal- 
vaterra; though this stain was not fixed upon 
his character by any tangible proof; for, as 
we liave seen, the king's decree placed a seal 
- upon all the processes and examinations 
^, which had reference to that period. As no- 
thing, however, touching his participation 
was ever published, we must in justice con- 
clude that he was innocent of the atrocious 
act, although one of those excepted in the 
amnesty, and banished from the kingdom. 
A warm partizan of the prince, he now came 
openly forward, and on the 7th of October, 
inducing the 14th regiment of inikntry to 
revolt at Tavira, where they were stationed, 
he soon saw them joined by the greater num- 
ber of the troops tliroughout Algarve. The 
people of Tavira generally afforded no open 
support to this measure, but neither did they 
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testify any inclinatioa to dispate 
marquis gave importaiice to tbe place h 
there establishing a reg^icy in tbe naui 
Don Miguel, king of Portugal. 

These proceedings were not the efEwi 
sadden impulse; a. connected plan irasp-l 
dently in existence among the leaders;* 
in pursuance of eucfa mutual understand 
the Marquis of Chaves made a similar attea^ 
in Tras-os-Montes, two days previous, i 
feebly, however, was he sappMited, aai i 
little did the people appear disposed to concr 
in the Insurrection, that he found it a ma 
prudent measure to make good his retici 
into Spain ; upon whose frontiers the a 
creasing numbers of deserters were regulu^ 
forming, prepared for any incursive i 
ment in support of the regency newly pi*' 
claimed in Algarve. This revolt certaioii 
bore a very formidable aspect in the eyes«' 
the government ; for the minister of war, *!«■ 
was known, deservedly, to enjoy more pO|*' 
larity, among the remaining troops than thai; 
other generals, left his official station in li-j 
bon, and put himself at the head 
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It sion, with which, on the 18th of October, he 

i marched upon Algarve. 
ai It may not be amiss here to remark on a 
circumstance that took place about this time, 
ti and which proves that, before the occurrence 
rt of any actual invasion from Spain, our de- 
. ^ cisive support was given to the government of 
1^ Portugal, in a manner which it is impossible 
-J to reconcile with the doctrine of non-inter- 
-j; ference in the internal concerns of the latter 
^ country. And although the force employed, 
gj, on the occasion to which I refer, was cer- 
j[ tainly very small, yet its disposal proved that 
m^ England was resolved to extend a protecting 
-^ arm over the royal personage who sat at the 
head of the regency, should any insurrec- 

. tionary attempt in the capital menace her 

safety. Thus were we interposing most e&c- 

I tually in the national concerns of our oW aUy ; 

, and in a manner creditable to the i 



^^ 6delity of England. I allude to i^tes Ant 

one hundred and fifty men of Ae 1191I ■•- 

1 rines were landed from ourvcoDBiB.a»Jpltcd 

under the immediate directMB m fl 
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" the purport of the royal marine corps ■ 

a body-guard, and, in case of necessity 
render every assistance for the personali| 
tection of her royal highness the priB 
regent, and her family ;" and other arranijfP 
ments are mentioned, which satisfactoiik [ 
prove the intention of supporting that fom, 
if necessary, by farther decisive measures. 

I advert to this circumstance, merely !■ - 
expose the folly and ignorance of those nii 
regard as an unjustifiable and inconsisla 
act, our sending out efficient military t 
tranquillize Portugal, and preserve her >j 
the horrors of a general civil war, whilej 
mitting, as they do, the propriety of;|l 
maintaining a fleet in the Tagus, maqi 
with a marine force so numerous as to i 
that, if employed at all, their services wei 
be rendered on shore. Portugal had lean 
from glad experience, that even a handftfr 
of English troops were not to be despised;! 
but the presence of this little armament ui-j 
doubtedly operated as a salutary check db, 
the enemies of order, principally from thwj 
being rightly regarded as an earnest t 
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D England would yet do, if called on to redeem 
jher ancient pledge of assistance. Without 
n foreign aid, no hope of successfully resisting 
[the constituted authorities could reasonably 
^be entertained ; and tlie incursion of an in- 
^Tading foe would be the summons for what 
_,they plainly saw England would not be tardy 
^in granting. 

y As the division commanded by the mi- 
nister of war advanced towards Algarve, the 
fjclf-created regency retired into Spain ; this 
^sample was followed by the troops who had 
supported it; aud beyond the frontier they 
drew together in compact form, with the viewv 
of attempting a farther descent upon their 
^ilUfated countiy. No one, surely, could 
for a moment entertain the supposition that 
iuch proceedings were carried on without the 
.aanction and connivance of the Spanish go- 
vernment. Not to dwell upon that treacherous 
. und despotic character which Ferdinand, has 
lO successfully established in the sight of the 
.whole world, and the circumstance of his * 
being the brother of the dowager queen of 
Portugal, still we must acknowledge it im- 




possible that a large rebel force should h 
harboured, collected, equipped, and suppcWi 
with such perfect impunity, in all the Spanil 
frontier towns, had not the civil and miKli 
authorities in those places been perfectly 
assured that a good understanding subsiffl 
between these insurgents and their 01 
rannic rulers. Uninvited, the desei 
Portugal never would have crossed 
of demarcation ; unassisted, they never 
have re-passed it in hostile array agaii 
native land. It was worthy of the hi 
coVardly Ferdinand, entrenched behi 
foreign guards from the indignant mem 
his oppressed subjects, to give secret ii 
tions of his will, without openly coi 
himself; and then, if England should ji 
his fears and the hopes of Portugal, by 
dicating her high character, as she has don, 
to protest that all was perpetrated by K 
servants contrary to his known 
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1826, the first ses- 
^sion of the Cortes was opened, and the in- 
fanta regent addressed the assembled repre- 
sentatives of the nation in the following 
speech. 

"Worthy peers of the kingdom, and gen- 
tlemen deputies of the Portuguese nation — In 
beholding you assembled, on this memorable 
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day, around the throne of my august brotk , 
and king, Don Pedro IV., I rejoice with yot 
and with the whole nation, that it has pleasK 
Divine Providence in a manner so authmi 
and so solemn to consolidate these wise inst 
tutions, which at different periods havecce- 
stituted the happiness of many nations; aim 
which will speedily lead to the prosperitya 
our dear country. You are well aware bfl| 
the country, which is now denominated P 
tugal, has never recognized, even in the n 
remote age, any other government than i 
of a representative monarchy ; but the [i 
lates and grandees of the kingdom formed 4 
representative body ; the people Iiad no vol 
and no share in its institutions, which i 
almost feudal. It was the kings of ] 
tugal who, some time after tlie origin of t 
monarchy, conceded to the third estate tl 
rights, and that dignity, which barbarn 
ages had denied to the people. Portugi 
then flourished for the first time under tl 
protection of a purely representative govB 
ment. There existed, however, no lawftl 
give stability to institutions adopted ODlyl? 
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'usage, and handed down by tradition; these 
Fconstitutions fell, in consequence, into desue- 
Hude, and the Cortes were forgotten by the 
' nation which they once represented. 
' " It has been reserved for our days to 
( reyive the representative assembly by wise 
I and stable rules ; such was the design con- 
ftemplated by the royal mind of my august 
I father, whose memory will be ever dear to 
6 Portugal ; such is the design which, to his 
j immortal honour, my august brother has con- 
[; summated, by conferring upon this nation | 
H the boon of the constitutional charter. We I 
ii are called to the highest destinies ; to work 
t out the happiness of our country. Such : 
H prospect should conduct us on our way with 
J hope, and smooth the ruggedness of a journey, 
( of which honour and glory are the noble ter- 
ii mination. The opinion of a vast number of 
1 individuals who compose a nation can never 
i be expected to be uniform respecting the 
, principles upon which the art of governing 
states is founded, nor upon the choice of the 
means for securing their happiness. 

" This truth presses most strongly upon 
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tmr observation, at a time w^hen pi 
political institutions are taking; place ii 
nation ; yet the Portnguese people, &om tbil 
naturally quiet and moderate disposition, 
from the strong affection which they 
their lawful kings, can never cherish 
such differences of opinion ; much less 
them to fatal results. There have 
among us, indeed, some perverse and 
torous individuals, who are oeither true 
their ancient valor and loyalty, nor to tha! 
selves. Yet, with difficulty, have they a 
ceeded in drawing away from the path 
honor and duty a few of their weak and' 
prudent countrymen, by the difiTusion of 
representations the most gross, and the 
tice of impositions the most criminal. 

" Happily the number, whether of 
seducers or seduced, receive no increase; tk 
great majority of the Portuguese nation n 
main firm in their fidelity to their couDir 
and to their king. I can augur nothing tf 
what is favorable from the disposition sher<| 
by foreign nations towards us ; and time, 
am assured, will confirm this augury, Unil 
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f by the faith of treaties, and by the most uu- 
j. doubted proofs of friendship, to one of the 
, great European powers, and at peace with all 
^ the rest, I calculate upon tlie decided support 
. of the first, and upon the kindness and fra- 
ternal reciprocity of the others. All of them 
will speedily learn from experience that the 
representative government of Portugal is truly 
just and moderate ; that it seeks not to carry 
.disquiet into any other state on account of 
diversity of institutions, but limits its inten- 
tions to the energetic and steady defence of its 
own. Already have facts, more forcibly than 
words, shewn the prudence and good faith of 
this government. These have, in great mea- 
sure, relieved the apprehensions of a neigh- 
bouring nation ; the government of that na" 
tion is now convinced that difference of poli- 
tical institutions ought not to diminish that 
friendship and mutual confidence which the 
solemn obligations of treaties, the ties of 
' blood, and the vicinity of territory, have so 
long consolidated. 

" But one circumstance was wanting to 
confirm our hopes of future felicity, it ia 
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wanting no longer. A few honis ^ 1 r 
ceired from Vienna intelligence that b 
dearly beloved, and much esteemed bnHiB 
bad taken the oath to the ccmstitiilki 
charter, without condition or qualificatka,! 
the 4th of the present month; andtha^i 
mediately after that act, he had addiessedli 
holiness for the purpose of obtaining i 
necessary dispensation for solemnizing I 
marriage with my august niece and sovem 
queen, Donna Maria II. 

" Our legislative enactments will 
conduce to the maintenance of public t» 
quillity, and to the stability of the polilic 
system confirmed by the charter ; they li 
establish on the solid basis of justice iheai 
and criminal codes of the empire, they*« 
give regularity to our municipal bodies, ii>' 
to our provincial tribunals, and they will ait 
at the same time, a new impulse to conunor. 
and agriculture, the sources of our nationi 
prosperity. In mentioning commerce 
not refrain from communicating the very 
taring hopes which I entertain of sei 
activity doubled, both in Portugal and Bi 
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']Pbe treaties concluded between that empire 
BMid some of the powers of Europe, give addi- 
■ionat strengtti to this hope; and we have 
>>till more assured pledge of it in the well- 
^nown aft'ection of the emperor of Brazil 
.(Owards the country which gave him birth, 
utnd over which his august ancestors reigned. 

Your attention will, doubtless, be di- 
u'<ected, with very particular care, to such 
il>lans of education, and public instruction, 
IS must contribute efficaciously to purify the 
■morals of a people from the corruptions en- , 
gendered by a period of national distrac- 
'.ions. Nor will the re-establishment of edu- 
cation, founded upon the principles of the 
holy religion which we profess, and which we 
shall ever defend, less contribute to the sta- 
..bility of the monarchy, and to the production 
of that perfect harmony in which all members 
of this great family ought to dwell. 

" Worthy peers of the realm ! in your 
capacity of legislators you are called upon to 
take part in those important labours ; but 
you are also summoned to exercise tlie high 
.functions of the magistracy. By the wisdom, 
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firmness, and patriotism which i 
tinguish your efforts, you will serve as J 
example to those who may succeed to yi\ 
hereditary dignities. | 

"It is with you, gentlemen deputies ol»i 
Portuguese nation, that will of right origiiii? 
all measures which respect the recruiting* 
the army, and the taxes — two subjects wkj 
may most efficaciously concur in conw 
dating our general happiness, as well as«| 
independence and safety, upon whicli !» 
happiness absolutely depends. The *s; 
blishment of our public credit also demaW 
your most serious attention. The minis^ 
of state will furnish you with all the expla 
tions which the charter requires of them. , 

" Finjflly, from all of you conjoined, 1 
thy peers of the realm, and gentlei 
puties of the Portuguese nation, I e^ 
and the whole nation hopes, the 
ment of our brilliant destinies. To yon 
throne looks for its firmest support ; 
have before you, as the great recomp 
the interesting labours on which you ared 
to enter, the delightful satisfaction of I 
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lable one day to say to your countrymen, ' we ^H 

!<)und Portugal weak and languishing, we ^^ 

seave her vigorous and flourishing.' " 

Not long after the opening of this session, 
•fiiT Charles Stuart was recalled from Lisbon, 
jind carried with him the good-wdl and the 
ifratltude of all whose esteem was worth 
wrishing for. Many things have been said of 
ilia proceedings, as though he had greatly 
pverstepped the bounds of the authority 
P?ested in him : nevertheless, I believe he 
snjoys, what he unquestionably deserves, 
;he cordial approbation of every well-wisher 
;o national freedom. Nor can his conduct 
■©wards Portugal appear really censurable, 
sxcept to those who have unfortunately con- 
tracted such narrow views of general policy, 
,18 to condemn every movement beyond the 
most narrow limits of selfishness ; even when 
undertaken for the sake of rescuing an old 
and faithful ally from certain destruction, 
and of conferring the inestimable blessings 
of liberty upon a whole people. By such in- 
dividuals, and by such only, must the truly 
' English spirit be condemned, which actuated 
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sir Charles Stuart in becoming the benefat* 
of Portugal ; to all others his conduct i3| 
appear most praiseworthy, and deserving f(] 
general admiration. 

Notwitlistanding the confident tone !'■ 
BUmed by the infanta, in speaking of ii- 
recent rebellious movements, the greaW 
perplexity imaginable pervaded the govtit 
ment at this time. They had undoubted c 
formation that the troops, which had com 
nued to desert from all parts of Portuei 
were rapidly collecting in Spain, at !ic 
points as afforded the most evident facilitp, 
for a simultaneous irruption into their or 
country. Intercepted letters fuUy confinw 
the inference thus naturally drawn from tht 
movements ; and even in the beginning ■ 
November it was publicly spoken of at SliJ 
drid, with remarks upon the plan ttd* 
known to be adopted by the insurgents, i 
crossing the frontiers in two places, by af 
nected and corresponding advance. 

Through the intervention of our amto 
^ sador, a promise was extorted from lit 

H Spanish goverament of withdrawing the P« 
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ij tugiiese deserters from the frontier stations, 
J which they had been permitted to occupy, 
I and dispersing them through the interior of 
Spain. If we are to judge of the future 
good faith to be expected on the part of 
Ferdinand VII., by his sincerity in this en- 
, gagement, and by the fidelity of its perform- 
, ance, we certainly have little ground on 
.which to build any dependence, as the event 
.has abundantly shewn. For, on the 23d of 
,,Ifovember, the Marquis of Chaves and Vis- 
Gouut Montalegre, at the head of an organized 
jbrce, commenced their long-meditated opera- 
tions, by marching onward and entering the i 
(province of Tras-os-montes ; while, on the j 
27th, anotlier body, led by Magessi, and 
acting upon the systematic plan of invasion, ' 
so carefully matured under the counsels of 1 
Spain, advanced into the Alentejo, and 
'planted the insurrectionary standard of civil i 
'war in the bosom of their own country; 1 
* against whom they now put in practice all J 
-the military knowledge which they had ao»-- 1 
*quired in defending her. 
^ In this disgraceful and cruel proceeding. 
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ve find, as the principal actor, the MaiqE 
of Chares, oow become a member ofu 

y iqiper chamber, and, as sach, pecnliiD 
1»ound to watch orer, aod deliberate Dpt 

I the interests of his countrymen. 

f sacrificing to his own restless and ambiM 
spirit, all that should have been most dtari 
him, he who, in 1822, had given tbe s 
impulse to the moTements of counter-rcnk 
tion, who, in 1824, had taken so actire 
part in the revolt under Don Mi^el, nor,i 
1826, at the bead of a rebellioos 
poured into his native land a torrent p 
pared to desolate and destroy many of k 
helpless inhabitants ; and to overturn st 
he knew to be the fairest hope, the 
bulwark, of her rising prosperity. We 
fairly allow that, in 1822, he had 
upon a principle of conscientious 
although his failures should have taught 
that his talents did not qualify him for HA 
tinguiahed military command : in 1824, il 
evident that his motive was that of reveap' 
and a wish to exalt himself upon the ruiD(^| 
fortunes of his contemporaries : in 182(1, lifj 
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*wa8, doubtless, impelled by the same renge- 
■ful and ambitious projects, on an enlarged 
"scale, grasping at conquest and power, 
■although, instead of a few individuals, a 
s whole nation, and that his own, should bleed 
"for his and his family's aggrandizement. 
I For, we must not confound the Marquis 
Kof Chaves, and other leaders of the same 
■party, witli the poor deluded peasantry whom 
I they seduced into an acquiescence with their 
(■measures. Those wily men perfectly under- 
iBtood how total was the dissimilarity between 
I the constitution of 1022 and the charter of 
1 1826. They knew the latter to be as well 
fcaleulated to promote the real interests of 
t Portugal, as the former had been to involve 
ber in anarchy and ruin. How unfounded, 
tthen, is the remark which we sometimes hear, 
f that these men are true to their old principles, 
I, and stedfast in the cause of legitimate 
j sovereignty. The object of their first op- 
li position, had been a goveniment erected by 
J demagogues on the ruins of the monarchy, 
J whose title they yet preserved only as a 
I means of harassing, oppressing, and exulting 
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over the weak prince who represented it: 
against which they now so fier 
arrayed themseWea, was that of a ral 
constitutional, and temperate estahlishmail 
voluntarily bestowed on the people by tha 
king, and guaranteeing to the throne alls 
best and most honourable prerogatives, nk'^ 
it redeemed the nation from the reproacli 
slavery, and the long oppresssion of m 
government. i 

By some it has been affirmed that it r*- 
not to be foreseen how events would devel^ 
themselves ; and that no one could certain" 
suppose that the Portuguese would again ^. 
enter their country from Spain, and proclaa 
the infante as king. The minds to whit 
this approaching climax was not visible, idii| 
have been very little habituated to polit 
calculation, or even to the simple process' 
comparing, and drawing inferences from. ^ 
events before their eyes. For what other pt, 
pose could reports, so false and calumnin' 
respecting the new charter, have been cirn 
lated so industriously among the i>eoplf 
reports of its being no other than the old c^- 
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gtitution revived ? Why was the infante's 
niame continually introduced, with lamenta- 
(ions on the assumption tliat he was coer- 
(jively detained at Vienna, as the only means 
ff preventing his personally asserting a pre- 
ipnded right to the throne of his elder ■ 
jrother ? To what intent were the deserters 
.^tructed to make Spain their general ren- 
^ZTOiis? Surely tiiat countiy could not hold - 
it to them the prospect of comforts so _ 
(*perior to those which their own afforded, 
j* to compensate for the loss of their pay, 
,Kd all visible means of subsistence: nor 
• u!d they expect these to be bestowed on 
^m in Spain, in remuneration for the bene- 
of their helpless and inactive presence in 
country wretchedly impoverished, and 
:*eady groaning under the additional burden > 
a foreign army, who acted as gaolers to her ■ 
wiquished liberties. Neither can it be sup- 
sed, that by the flight of the troops from ■ 
air quarters, the queen's party expected to 
>mote a rising of the general population in 
sir favor. No : they were too well ac- 
ainted with the temper and habits of the 
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fortagaese peaswtijr to calralstB ^kb 
I^ DO instancy, iiiTg tbe bte i^iiji 
ceeding changes, haal a lenfatMB h 
effected, or eren aue^pfted, by a | 

wyiii MM III, independmt of tbe amv. 
flH»|ln nail II I of tboee tainnltaoa& pm 
ngs, in which the militaiy had takai 
l^ad, under Don Miguel, in the 
1824, bad been achieved by soddenlj in 
Big from their head, the chief onda 
alone they were prepared to act, thus kn 
them no altematiTe but to acquiesce iii 
general voice, or to persist in an aimlese 
test. What, theo, but a maturei} plan too 
into effect the original object of the 
party, thus defeated on a forzoer o 
could have induced this desertion oti 
troops into Spain, there to assemUe id 
be organized; and thence, under tbesaad 
of her government, to march back, a i 
inidable host of determined assailants ? 
By taking up their position on the 
tiers, the refugees might also hope to 
tain what line of conduct England 
decide on adopting towards the Poi 
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'^vemment : for, should she confine her aid 
■^ the maintenance of a naval armament in 
-^le Tagns, they well knew such assistance 
s-ould oppose no bar whatever to their 
leeigns. Establishing their regency beyond 
laie range of our cannon, they might proceed 
1 1 their leisure ; and could calculate on gain- 
; ag over a vast number of their wavering 
eonntrymen, by plausibly asserting that the 
government at Lisbon was compelled to 
i;^tain the semblance of authority under out 
dictation ; being, with Lisbon itself, at the 
giicrcy of our fleet. 

^ Pausing here for a while, and seeing no 
-^^dlcations of active proceedings on the pari 
^f England, they drew the inference most 
^onsonant to their wishes, and advanced. Had 
^eir commander been possessed of greater 
-fnergy and professional skill, this irrup- 
Jon had not failed to place our country in a 
jtituation far from pleasant, while the subju- 
gation of our ally to a despotic military 
Jower must have been rapidly accomplished. 
3ut, thanks to the incapacity of the rebel 
iw&ders, and to the decisive promptitude of 
s2 
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the English government, this difficulty h 
been spared us, and the ruin of Porto; 
for the present averted. 

On the 6th of December, tt was fi 
necessary, by an act of the Cortes, »a 
pend, for three months, the privilege ii 
dually enjoyed by the citizen, iindai^ 
ciiarter, of exemption from arbitrarj' ! 
and power was vested in the goTemmeBJI 
make use of this suspension, as nu^ 
found expedient, according to 
made in the constitutional charter, ( 
145, paragraph 34.) The executive i 
empowered to suspend, and even i 
from their situation, such magisti 
judges as might incur suspicion of mal 
tices, without observing the formalities ? 
scribed by the I'ilst and 122d Artie] 
charter. 

This measure furnishes a strop 
indirect, proof of the foreign 
already adverted to. The magisti 
suspected ; and as it cannot be supp 
they would, without present remu 
have risked the loss of their situatitHUr 1 
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^Tinot but conclude that Spanish gold had 
■^n employed in corrupting them. Circum- 
anced as Don Miguel avowedly was — held, 
ifci his friends asserted, in durance, "which pre- 
Amted, and still must continue to prevent, hia 
hrersonal appearance among his partizana — 
OKe enterprize of proclaiming him king was 
tfie of very doubtful success ; nor could mem- 
koriB of the magistracy have been moved to 
fcinninit their fortunes to so hazardous an 
• ittempt, unless by the allurement of such 
^mediate profit as overcame at least the 
KjTudent scruples, if not the conscientious mis- 
jfivings of these official men. Ill paid, liable 
^o removal on slight grounds, and always 
j(:)oked upon as open to corruption, the temp- 
j,ation held out by such bribery was great ; 
and the influence which they were known to 
ixercise over the people belonging to their 
urisdictions, rendered their assistance worth 
i persevering eifort to gain. 

It must not be supposed that the fore- 
going character is applicable to the whole 
Jt>ody of the Portuguese magistracy. Corrupt 
BS the majority too surely are, I have yet 
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known among them mea whose ivum 
principles, strengthened by a superior a 
tion, rendered them proof against i 
species of subornation : but such ( 
I fear, are by no means common. 

Of the troops who still preserved Ht 
fidelity, a body was marched to oppose 
insurgents, now stationed in the Alenu) 
but the rebels retired upon their appton 
and were eventually compelled to eTaoa 
the province without coming to any enpt 
ment. Indeed they did not appear desw 
of hazarding the diminution of their nnintii 
by fighting in that quarter : but ratha ' 
effecting a diversion in favor of their c* 
rades in the north. For, Alentejo lyingw 
contiguous to the capital, any demonslrii 
of a menacing nature on that province, m);' 
oblige the government there to concenw 
its disposable force, and thus to leave ► 
Marquis of Chaves time to establish iiiarf 
at his old haunt in the north ; where he Di 
expect to receive more general and effecE 
support than in any other part o£ the couiS| 
Beinjbiced, he might pursue such «ot»K4 
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■".ppeared to promise the most successful 
fiiesults ; whether by crossing the Douro, and 
jiiintering the Beira, or by marching upou 
«i>porto, and there fixing his head-quarters., 
lil)ut it seems that the marquis and his cCHi- 
irederates had miscalculated the extent of 
■difaeiF expected augmentation ; while the pre- 
limrations made to defend the line of the 
fcPamega and Oporto so intimidated the a.d'- 
^pailants, that, after a very leisurely movement 
f,fi that direction, the marquis finally resolved 
ra(0 cross the Douro ; a decision to which he 
l^ght further be induced by the opportunity 
j|hu8 gained of efiecting a junction with the 
^i^rce lately repulsed from the Aientejo^ and 
afphkii was now slowly moving along the 
i^panish frontier, in order to unite with him. 
^ As it is not my purpose to write a history 
of this Lilliputian campaign, 1 shall merely 
Jay, that the small corps sent against the m- 
l^rgents, was disposed with such skill as to 
Eonfound all their calculations, arid to drive 
them back from every position which they 
jMd taken up. In vain had they advanced 
considerably into the Beira ; in vain pos- 
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sessed themselves of Almeida, its principt tH- 

fortified town. Threatened on all sides, i* an 

left to shift for themselves by the inhabilit un 

who were taught, by their cruel and im[» Bi 

violence, to consider them aa invading it mc 

they were compelled to abandon their m wa 

prize, and to retire upon the territory of ti:| rei 

worthy ally, depending on such resouroM so- 

they were doubtless assured she would ft go 

nish to them. Would they ever have it, na 

tured forth from behind her frontiers, if e obi 

perfectly secure of again finding there a«! ga 

retreat, in the event of such discomfiturt^ ex 

they had now experienced ? i fid 

The operations of the insurgents, on lii* un 

occasion, were conducted in a manner te^ fiii 
similar to the campaign of their partj" 



1823 ; that is to say, in a style more rests 
bling a burlesque upon military movemeiiE 
than the efforts of men who had a great as 
permanent interest at stake : much less * 
those to whom success would be aggrandia- 
ment, and defeat utter ruin. At the fonan 
period, they had been opposed by others wbi 
appeared ambitious of contesting with then , 

^ 1 
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Bile palm of ignorance, folly, and imbecility ; 

^lod whose proceedings were as ridiculously 

finconnected and unmeaning as their own. 

fflJut now they had to contend with an army 

tioving under different principles, and it 

ai'ould be most unjust to pass over, without a 

;^iiiark, the display of good generalship and 

Qjound judgment by which the marches of the 

government army were so ordered, as to me- 

^ ace and dishearten their opponents, and 

—blige them to retire without coming to an en- 

^fagement. Such an event would have been 

■ xtremely hazardous, as involving a trial of 

idelity on the part of the defending army. 

Older which it might very probably have 

ailed. A natural dislike to bayonetting 

^heir countrymen and old comrades, would 

lave given additional force to the influence 

»f example, and to the awakened recollection 

)f days when all were disposed to unite 

ander that prince, in whose name the revolt 

was insidiously planned, and ostensibly cou- 

;iucted. 
i 

It was, therefore, most desirable to avoid 




.a personal encounter with the rebels; and 
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tmnfty ■■mi I o« of thm 

wm ytting the oaasumcT of Aek 
wata Id too serere a test, 
laghKit apf^aose. While laniy 
nerit of rescmne Portugal, hy the 
■Knrmient of our gorenuu^t, 
withhold (lum her the commcndatioQ of h 
ins i»Qcce£«fiiUy malntaiited a stea^jt < 
her own befaaif, until the effectial 
of her old ally could place her in an 
of confident defiance. 

But it is well known that to no 
officer, in command of any militaiy 
belongs the praise of having fonneA 
judicious arrangements ; and that all 
pursuance of instructions receiTcd fnm 
seat of a government, among the m^nl 
which it would be very difficult to seled; 
individual capable of directing the combi 
movements of an army. To account f« 
therefore, we must adopt a supposition ii 
generally advanced, that these successivea 
rations were planned, matured, and execi 
under the presiding genius of the coi 
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Hnrhose experienced hand the troops of Por- 
Hgal originally owed whatever was imposing 
1^ their character, or formidable in their esta- 
blishment. When the marquis of Abrantes 
^tered Algarve, in October, and proclaimed 
*on Miguel as king. Lord Beresford was im- 
lediately dispatched by our government to 
jisboii. where he arrived on the 1st of No- 
^ ember, and continued to reside, certainly not 
an unconcerned spectator of the fate of 
hat nation, whose principal military com- 
mand he had so long and so efficiently borne. 
It is extremely fortunate that the insur- 
gents were so speedily obliged to evacuate 
.Umeida. The state of that fortress, dilapi- 
lated as it is, was fully adequate to its de- 
lence against such troops as were advancing 
ipon it ; and the count of Villa Flor was 
threatened with the unpleasant necessity of 
ascertaining whether his men could be brought 
to act offensively against their invading coun- 
trymen. This is the fortress which, in 1810, 
was delivered up to the French, through the* 
'treachery of some Portuguese officers, which) 
caused the necessity of our sudden retfetA 
upon ^ lines of Torres-Vedras. 
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If we may judge from the ridicakwB 
aggeration with which the Portuguegea 
mander clothed his reports of some i 
trifling affairs, it must be presumed thattl 
did not expect the opportunity of coramtui 
eating any considerable successes, probaii; 
finding his troops by no means inclined toi 
attempt. Had the rebels, therefore, i 
good their possession of Almeida, 
length of time, an opportunity must i 
been given for tampering with the ] 
ment forces, and undermining their i 
to their present rulers; which, as we i 
infer from their conduct during the lastd 
years, did not hold out any flattering proi 
to the supporters of Don Pedro's charter. | 

This danger was happily averted by I 
arrival of our troops in Lisbon, which'l 
aft'ected the morale of the contending am 
as to induce a large portion of one to daj 
the standard of those who had seduced d 
from their allegiance, and to confirm theol 
in its wavering principles of obedience, 
counteract the good effect naturally lookedi 
from the appearance of our army once m 
in the Peninsula, it was industriously repo 
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tJiihat the English troops would not act against 
J(he Portuguese who had invaded their own 
f ,:ountry ; for, it was argued, England was , 
j^ithheld from yielding such assistance by 
f,,ier pledge of not interfering hetween the 
3->o!itical parties who might contend with each 
^ther in Portugal. 

This false assumption, however it might- 
iflFect the calculations of distant observers^ 
lad then no weight with either of the con- 
iicting bodies. They justly considered that, 
jy dispatching this military force, England 
lad explained her view of the recent inva- 
tions, as a foreign attack; and that she had 
:herefore come forward to support and pro- 
ject the country, in conformity with the 
irticles of those treaties which formed the 
basis of her alliance with it. They did not 
so misjudge the consistent and intrepid cha- 
racter of England as to suppose she would 
rest satisfied witli parading her soldiers in 
Tjisbon ; but they gave her credit for 
resolute purpose of employing them, most 



actively, against all invaders, to whatever 
' nation they might belong. 
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The most urgent solicitations eonUn 
I ^SLw from England tlie aid of a single R 
inent until a hostile force had actually ci _ 
the frontiers ; but no sooner was it knre 
that Spain had permitted the entrance Mi 
Jier territory of an army, which, without if j 
consent and connivance, could never liaye» 
^umed its threatening aspect, than a \m\ 
fill armament was dispatched to the Taw 
once more to reiterate the proofs often giiEf 
that, not only to the letter, but in the n* 
liberal spirit of all her engagemeats, En^ 
was ready to prevent the wishes, and to m^ 
pass the hopes, of all who could claim k 
succour. 

The invaders did not wait for a j 
iUustration of her designs in favor of B 
tugal ; they hastened again to take shi 
in Spain : but we must conclude that, I 
our army still stationary in Lisbon, the"*! 
peated assurances of those whose interesii, 
was to deceive them, at length gained m 
credit. Believing that the British i 
act against them, they ventured on a t 
irruption into Tras-os-montes, hoping bj^ 



^K irruption into 
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I^tack on Oporto to establish tliemselve* 

^^ere, and thus to secure possession' of th0 

[jjQorthern provinces. In this they completely | 

failed, and we cannot but feel particular sar I 

, tisfaction in finding that failure principally 

jftttributable to the gallant and persevering 

efforts of one individual, an English officer, 

^who resigned his British commission in order 

to devote himself entirely to the service of 

.Portugal, where he has singly sustained the 

.reputation of his countrymen, in a manner 

most honourable to them and to himself. 

General Stubbs, by his presence of min4> 
*, and promptitude of action, has proved him- 
self fully equal to the most perplexing emerr I 
gency. A more brilliant display of boldness, 
«iergy, and decision, was never, perhaps, 
witnessed, than that by which the personal 
exertions of this distinguished officer have 
recently saved the north of Portugal. In 
Lim the people of Oporto have still before 
"their eyes a specimen of that character which 
'^ their country in general has so often enjoyed 
tbe opportunity of appreciating ; although 
" the intriguing spirit of their wretched policy 
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has aeain ovemnne their sense <tf its nii 
By this same Darroir and €»itkhis Hedx 
hare they been prevented £roiii again 
Lord Beresford at the head of tbeir n 
force. And thus bare tbey neglected de# 
vantages once more placed within their n 
, by the condescension of a man wliose^ 
rous feelings of sympathy would have <ik 
rated from his mind the recoUecti<m ni p 
Insults and ingratitude, who would ham 
oi^anized, united, and disciplined that fi> 
which his former efforts bad alone Kuh 
worthy to bear the name of an army 

The movements of our troops upon C 
imbra did away with the deception n 
which their temporary pause in Lisbon 
tributed to leave the insurgents ; and we 
reasonably conclude, that tlie last efifwl! 
the rebels will prove to have l>een thC-i 
piring struggle of a discomfited faction, 
that their final expulsion is effected, and' 
army has taken up its assigned positioi 
farther aggression from the Spanish tei 
can be apprehended. But let us be 
particular in confining our military assisl 
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■rithin the limits of this task, carefully avoid- ^M 

img the slightest appearance of interposition, ^M 

■jn the part of our troops, in the internal go- 
(i-ernment of the country. 

I Any encroachment, any assistance, where 
jljier police is concerned, will be pregnant with 
giie most disastrous consequences. With the 
gidministration of justice, with what' relates to 
^e reciprocal duties of rulers and their sub- 
jects, with al! that binds these to their laws 
^uid to each other, British soldiers must be 
^tally unconnected ; ever bearing in mind, 
^at, as a foreign invasion alone could justify 
_heir appearance in that country, so, nothing 
JUt the repeated attempt at hostile aggression 
tTom another kingdom, can authorize their 
slightest deviation from the quiescence of a 

lefensive attitude. 
K 

Should any new internal revolt arise, I 

ml\ venture to predict that it cannot wear an 

ispect 80 serious as to disturb the general 

■ranquillity of the country, or baffle the mea- 



;ake for its suppression. To this conclusion 
[ am led by the palpable fact, that all the 
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revolutionary movements in Portugnl 1 
hitherto been ventured upon undet the 4 
pectation of assistance from Spaini 
such be required. The rebellion oj 
sprung from the progress of the Spani 
stitution ; the counter-revolution of ISSM 
commenced by the marquis o£ Chavees'q 
the advance of the French army, andol 
pleted upon the triumph of arbitraij | 
ciples in the sister kingdom. The I 
1826, originating in the ambitious | 
a turbulent party, would never have l 
formidable if unassisted by Spanish I 
and promises of all necessary aid, botkl 
arms and in troops. But while a 1 
army interposes between the territory o 
tugal, and that of her mischievous i 
hour, a prospect so evidently chimericaLlI 
fail to delude any considerable part rfl 
nation. 

To decline all interference with the I 
guese inhabitants, as far as our ansj 
forces are concerned, may appear i 
task ; but in our political relations one o 
siderable difficulty and momentous 




1 1 tance presents itself. The duty of our mili- 
r I tary commanders is to see that no invaders 
I i retain possession of the field ; but it remains 
«li for England to make good her promises of 
Ki friendship to the conntry, by strenuously ex- 
» erting the influence with which her guardian 
n character invests her, to ensure to its people 
p the full enjoyment of every advantage con- 
jt nected with the cause which she advocates. 
1 I am aware how great a clamour has been 
la raised, in different quarters, on the subject 

I of " thrusting a constitution on the Portu- 

II guese nation at the point of the bayonet," 
g and if such nonsense deserved a serious refu- 
jj, tatiou, it would be easily given. 

^ But unless it be asserted, that with the 

f( bayonet's point sir Charles Stuart accom- 

ij. plished his benevolent purpose in Brazil, 

and that he by force of arms introduced the 

Charter, so eagerly desired by every true 

L patriot throughout Portugal, it is impossible 

to attach any meaning to this fashionable 

expression. By the instrumentality of an 

Englishman, this benefit was conferred on 

our ally ; and England may congratulate 

t2 
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herself that such was the case; but 1 
free, uncontrolled, undirected act of the F 
tuguese executive, was the charter pronn 
gated, established, and put into active a 
ration. Scarcely has this event taken p1a(tl 
when a hostile force enters Portugal, fori 
avowed purpose of overturning such beneficial 
act of legislation, and England, true to If 
treaties, dispatches an army to drive t 
thence. But if, from long observation l 
experience, Bngland knows the characteifl 
the Portuguese government to be unsteara 
vaccillating, intriguing, and inconsistent w 
its best principles, is it less her duty to* 
that the nation suffer not from i 
that wrong which she will not permit ltd 
sustain from those who, under foreign a 
fluence, have rebelled against constitutira 
authority ? 

Let us keep, then, most carefully distil 
the dissimilar process of military and politia 
interference. Our troops were sent for a s 
cific object, beyond which they must not i 
vance one step ; but while the Portugi 
government feels that its very existence h 
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upon their presence, ehail we not make use 
of the weight attached by such circumstance 
to our counsels, for the mutual advantage of 
both rulers and subjects ? 

That the undertaking is extremely diffi- 
cult, requiring all the firmness and all the 
delicacy that can be combined, calling too 

* for an extraordinary exercise of judgment, 
temper, and an intimate knowledge of the 
country with which we have to deal, no one 
can dispute. But the incalculable advantage 

" accruing to a nation whose battles we have 

fought, and whose welfare we have long 

watched over, ought to surmount the unge- 

' nerous suggestions of selfish timidity ; and 

* although all the well-known intrigue of a 

* Lisbon government be opposed to us, the 
■* motives inciting to perseverance are suffi- 
ciently powerful to promise well for the ac- 

^ compUshment of the important task. 

"^ An erroneous supposition is entertained 

'■' by some, that in Portugal a considerable fac- 

* lion bend their united efforts against our in- 
P* fluence. But no English, or anti-English, 
9 feeling has ever existed there to such extent 
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as to deserve the title of party prejudice, 
Our conduct and our people have been judged I 
by individuals, as occasion offered, and ap- 1 
plauded or reviled according to our sympatic I 
or indifference towards their supposed i 
tional welfare. These, however, were men 
the partialities and resentments of the no- 1 
ment, and I believe that a recurrence of ite I 
same circumstances will always excite bI 
more than the same temporary variations of I 
feeling, in the mass of the Portuguese natioa I 
towards us. 

Be the goTernment as despotic as it m^- 1 
there will be no ground for serious apprdiet I 
sion on their part, so long as we maintain u I 
army of 10,000 men on their territory, aMl 
a naval squadron in the Tagus ; but ratha I 
let us withdraw both, and leave the country I 
to destroy itself in the violence of civil coo- 1 
motions, than affix to the English name the I 
stigma of supporting an unjust admiuistral 
tion, and overawing an oppressed people. Il I 
is to avert so painful an alternative, tliill 
England should now keep a jealous eye upwl 
the rulers of Portugal ; and should the old f 
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H|disposition to bad faith, and indifference to 

pithe public welfare, re-appear, let the same 

jflthreat be resorted to that is said to hare 

njwrought on John VI., when by no other 

j^means could he be persuaded to dismiss his 

(ministry ; the menace of withdrawing the 

^British squadron, and leaving him, with his 

j^favorite Subserra, to concert measures for the 

.suppression of that rebellious spirit of which 

he had so often experienced the effects. It 

must be our part to apprize the executive and 

legislative powers that, unless they be faithful 

to their pledge of labouring for the happiness 

and prosperity of their country, they will be 

left to encounter alone the natural conse- 
ai 
. quences of their misconduct. 

The recent promulgation of the constitu- 
tional charter, now renders this vigilance, on 
our part, more needful ; because, by the neg- 
lect of those whose office it is to bring its 
enactments into due operation, injury rather 
than benefit to the country may be the result. 

. The analogy which it bears to our own admi- 
rable and happy constitution, will not imme- 

' diately produce corresponding advantages. 
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The required concurrence of the tl 
is, with us, a formidable bar to i 
the tendency of which vrould geuerally ItF 
injurious, our well- established laws, and pel. 
tical regulations, scarcely admitting of miul 
alteration for the better. Portugal, on tk; 
contrary, groans under a code that reqnii 
not merely revision, but a total change i 
almost every particular ; and it may be foqj 
as difficult there to unite the three estti 
for the amelioration of evil, as with us j| 
the overthrow of what is salutary and t 
mable. 

Many changes, sudden and entire, 
be wrought in Portugal, unpalatable to r 
alty, to aristocracy, or to the repret 
tives of the people ; and from obstructk 
easily raised in one of these quarters, smiT 
delays, jealousies, and misunderstandings, 
may be produced as shall serve to counteraci' 
the best digested plans for the public advao- \ 
tage. Here, our prompt and decisive inter- 1 
ference is requisite to enforce, to the extern ' 
of our influence, the adoption of measures 
that will leave the nation no cause to re- 
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the failure of Spanish policy, in at- 
ning again to force upon them a form 
(bvemment so despotic as to exclude 

flputations on the subject of their in- 

B. 

jfore the eyes of Europe and the world, 

Lve now established a proof of fidelity to 

avowed principles, and of disinterested 

■will towards our ally, to whom our aid 

promised in the event of foreign aggres- 

Tliis aid was unhesitatingly extended, 

had England been disposed to interpret 

spirit of her engagements according to 

jdictates of selfish policy, the claim might 

B been easily evaded. By taking up arms 

Befence of Portugal, she hazarded very 

|ous consequences to herself; no less than 

liting all Europe with the torch of war, 

lile she, as tlie principal, must necessarily 

fe been the most considerable sufferer. 

iBvert from Portugal the impending storm, 

B fearlessly exposed herself to this perU, 

len, would she have stooped to subterfuge, 

could have been plausibly argued, that the 

ms /cederis Iiad no more arrived, upon the 





return of insurrectionary deserters from Spt 
than she held it to have done when theyk. 
before taken refuge in that country, aoilfs 
ceeded to arm and to organize a host, fors 
evident purpose of such descent upon U 
native soil. I 

The magnanimity of these proceedinsi. 
the part of our government is undenW 
when we consider how far from profitabiti; 
us must be the alliance of Portugal ia>' 
present state. Imposing no conditions, k 
playing no reluctance, England succouieit 
in the hour of her most hopeless distte, 
and if it be proved, that by now insistiniit 
such measures as shall establish and guaft 
tee the welfare of iier people, we are hktn 
laying a sure basis for our own peniiaifii 
advantage in our future connexion with « 
surely none will accuse us of acting m 
unfair or narrow principles. Genuine li*ii 
rality rarely fads of reaping its proper rets^j 
while promoting the well-being of otkni, 
and that such must be our case, with regi»: 
to this unfortunate country, now looking! 
us as the only bulwark of her liberties, an 
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t, as that a more contracted view of our ^H 

in respect to her would ultimately lead ^| 

l^n issue no less certainly disastrous to 
jjfland, than it would be to Portugal irre- 
y^bly ruinous : for the bond of union be- 
en the two countries is now too closely 
wn to admit a separation of interests, 
extend or to withhold the repeated, and 
mgly urged, application for military aid, 
J optional with our government ; but the 
laure, once adopted, cannot be recalled; 
can a more responsible situation be easily 
, iceived than that in which England, much 
her honour, has voluntarily placed herself 
her political relations with Portugal. 
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CHAPTER VII, 



!OKSIDERATI0KS ON THE FUTURE PROSPECTS OF W 
AND ON THE LINE OF POLICY WHICH IT £ 
TO ADOPT IN HEH RELATIONS WITH THAT COUNTRT 



After the attemjit made, in the prew 
parts of this volume, to exhibit an lii*. 
view of the revolutions which have afr. 
Portugal since the close of the Fern 
war, it may not prove useless to offer 
remarks on the future prospects of thalt 
dom. The generous interposition of EmIi 
to arrest the calamities which were <= 
whelming the Portuguese people, has 
mately connected us with their affairs:' 
our national interests and honour an 
pledged to promote their future happii 
and to support among them that con? 
tional system which we have had so lflr?i 
share in introducing. How these 
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best be effected, it remains to enquire ; 
having had a long experience of the 

footer of the Portuguese, and the political 
of tlieir country, I may, perhaps, here 

permitted to offer a few suggestions on the 

leral subject. I shall endeavour briefly to 

,te my convictions on the line of policy 
j,t it behoves England to adopt towards 
wiTtugal, in regard both to our commercial 

ations with her, and to the internal govem- 

;nt of her people. 
^ If we would secure the affection of tlie 
^rtuguese, our first step should be a gene- 
sis abandonment of those little profits 
'^ich, by existing treaties, we may have 

ten enabled to gather from our trading in- 
*'t:ourse with tliem. Our object being both 
■ confer and to reap advantages of far greater 
»i.portance, this trifling gain must be relin- 
quished iu furtherance of the design, and for 
■te purpose of more effectually proving that 
"c enlarged view which we desire to take, 
-«rlooks those minutiae at -which a narrow 
fclicy would eagerly grasp. Why should 
le, for the paltry consideration of a trifling 
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monopoly of trade, cramp the enersifsf 
deaden the enterprize of a people m; 
their most prosperous estate, can nevBi 
to compete with us, in any brancH^ 
produce which they import from our sb 
There was, indeed, a time when than 
ket yielded a return of wealth too im^- I 
and gave to our coimnerce an : 
animating, for such relinquishmeDt Ji^J 
other grounds than those of ahsolutew 
sity. But that time has passed awayJ 
our present exportations to her shoreswB 
worth a selfish calculation; eren Hui 
terest did not point out the obvioiB a 
diency of tiow exchanging our ■ 
relations with her for others of i 
nature. For, let an eye be cast omi 
scale of our general mercantile' 1 
with the different nations of the ( 
will be found that, during a loiirf 
years, a gradual decrease has been c 
able under the head of Portugal : whi 
an inverse ratio, the profits derived S 
trading with Brazil have proportionaWyi 
mented. In short, in summing up theol 
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feiiiratire receipts from those two countries ^^M 

ifflTflring the year 1826, it appears that the ^H 

■Bftal value of our exports to the Peninsula 
aiave suffered a diminution, since the pre- 
n«5ding year, of about half a million sterling; 
^i'hile those to Brazil haye, in the same 
^5«riod, increased to the same amount ; the 
advantage in one qviarter balancing the loss 
ptftt another. 

, ^ This fact deserves serious attention, as 
proving the rapid decrease of national pros- 
tjperity in Portugal, and the result is calcu- 
lated to reconcile even the sordid mind to a 
,|Voluntary resignation, for the present, of 
a few delusive advantages, which, if we give 
not our earnest attention to the support of 
^ that country, will shortly become valueless to 
,ne. England reckons, in the revenue of her 
_ post-office alone, an annual sum equalling ' 
the entire revenue of the Portuguese nation : 
and we may be assured, tJiat however pros- 
perous the latter may, tlirough our means, 
become, the ready market which our hardi I 
wares find in the Peninsula will always re- 
main open, even if the import duties were 




: itfker BaduBoy baBg db« 
, as in the days of i 

too, aic deficient in tsf 
bob; and yet more so in that eneigy 4 
aecszity and confideoce alone can T 
Hot can these encoaragements be op 
eoced, until a long seasoa of i 
prosperity shall have healed the wounds il 
flicted by years of internal distraction. I 
Therefore we may safely infer, thatf 
attempt can be made to rival other natioibit 
the production of any superior goods ^ 
ever ; and no advance of duty will pre 
our broad-cloths — the principal article c^J 
exports in that quarter — from constantlyJ 
periencing a sale as extensive as at t 
any preceding period. Let us seek to.Nrl 
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t Portugal, though it be at a present loss 
ourselves : the comparative wealth that 
! may derive from our liberality, will, ere 
hg, be poured back into our national coffers 
interest ; and the reward will be ren- 
led doubly valuable to every benevolent 
nd by the reflection, that we are not 
■rasping the extorted spoil of a helpless, 
lerishing neighbour, but gleaning plentifully 
,Tom the rich field where she will already 
Es-ave reaped an abundant harvest, through 
5_'Ur forbearance and generosity, 
g I have said, that political relations ought 
glow to supersede those founded on commer- 
jjial principles: this is surely evident from 
phe present state of the whole Peninsula.' 
JThe influence of France is now all-powerful 
jn Spain, whose principal fortresses are oc- , 
^.:upied by her arms, whose territory is over- ' 
jTin by her military force, and whose govern- 
ment could not exist for one week after the 
jleparture of such potent auxiliaries. Recent 
^events have sufficiently proved the absolute 
iHecessity of our preserving in Portugal a 
counter-balance to this formidable influence ; 
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unless it be our will that she, like Spul 
fihculd exchange the character of an itP 
dependent kingdom for that of 
province of the French empire. Of tliis ^ 
also is perfectly aware ; and if the met 
generally ascribed tp us, of having introdEm, 
to her acceptance the present constitution 
iorm of government be justly due, let i 
false delicacy, no scrupulous adhereuce '. 
political formalities, no dread of incum, 
the censure of narrow-minded calculali 
withhold us from that course by which 4 
we can ensure prosperity to her, and i 
selves a satisfactory retrospect. 

Now is the time to operate effectu) 
her behalf, to confirm the hopes we hawl 
sparingly held out, and to consolidal£-l 
form of government, which, to say 1 
we have publicly stamped with our appi 
Her happiness and our character are at si 
either deserves a sacrifice of some val< 
sustain it imimpaired ; and the union ( 
objects should be a motive sufficiently 8 
to overcome the voice of distrust or t 
nimity. We have gone so far as to ( 
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military occupation of her principal towns : 

from this step we cannot now recede without 

i inflicting on her a twofold injury; nor can 

e( we liere pause, with any real advantage to 

Ij her, or satisfaction to ourselves. 

fTi It behoves us, then, to address the govem- 
, mcnt in terms clearly explanatory of the 

yi principles of oar interference. " We have 
^ once before driven from your soil the invaders 
I who sought your subjection : we have now 

>, again repulsed from your territory the rebels 
j who would have deluged it with kindred 

- blood, and overwhelmed you in the ruins of 
your most promising institutions. We plant 

^ a wall of defence between yoo and the ene- 
mies of your security : we protect you in the 
enjoyment of those commercial advantages, 
which, through our mediation, have recently 
been restored to you ; and thus, guarded as 
you are from foreign warfare, from domestic 
animosity, and from impending bankruptcy, 

. we demand of you the redemption of that 
pledge so solemnly given, to watch over the 
interests of the country. While in your 
ports, and at your frontiers, we repel every 
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. external foe, be it yours to banish frco 
among your people tliose evils that hin, 
preyed upon them for successive years, 
it yours to legislate wisely, and activi 
execute the laws you frame. Our treatiesi 
alliance are not with this or that indiyidc 
whose influence may, for a time, ride aseeK- 
ant over the national councils. Portugal! 
our ally ; and to her permanent benefit ytn 
efforts must tend ; for to that, our friendslui 
our aid, and our inclinations princi] 
point." 

If England shrink from using such a 
,%s this ; if she witlihold her advice, or fa 
insist on its adoption, she -will find si 
task undertaken in her recent proceedin| 
will involve her in inextricable difficult 
a task as wearisome, profitless, and pel 
ing in'peaceful times, as it will be inevil 
ruinous in a season of war. The 
which we ought primarily to enforce, 
be those which will tend to make the chi 
more familiar to the nation, and consequaul; 
more popular than it ^now is : by puttii 
present operation alt its most beu 
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■i enactments, and by bringing before the deli- 
ji berative bodies such proposals as will prove 
01 to the people that their dearest interests do 
1^1 indeed form the subject of continual study 
Cr among the members of the state. 
Ii; In Portugal, so much meets the eye, in 
n,j every imaginable point of view, requiring 
I revision, alteration, substitution, expulsion, 
jj or introduction, that, to those who have not 
^1 witnessed the inconceivable adroitness of 
J,, some governments in evading the perform- 
ance of duties, and splitting hairs on ques- 
, tions of mere form, or ebullitions of private 
^, feeling, it must appear impossible for the 
, L executive to avoid being busily and import- 
antly occupied. But experience has shewn 
afoT how many hours every day men may sit 
in solemn debate, and leave their country's 
_^ cause, at the end of a session, just where 
.—^they found it at the commencement. This 
.was eminently the case with the former 
.Cortes : the people know it : and nothing 
^will so convincingly prove to them the supe- 
riority 01 the present constitution, as the 
'adoption of a widely different line of con- 
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duct, on the part of their representatim 
convened under it. 

Royal promises, too, have been scatftra 
ffioat profusely, in former days, among ik' 
expecting people, and eagerly caught al, »■ 
the earnest of approaching prosperity. Tliw 
were found to be as insubstantial as air; si 
something better than bare assertion will t 
requisite to satisfy the Portuguese na« 
that the proclamations of Don Pedro, a« 
the speeches of the infanta regent, will 
to more tangible fruits than were pi 
by the daily assurances of John VI. 

Another most important mutual adre' 
tage will accrue, from our thus applyiis 
needful spur to the leading authoritif 
Lisbon. Spain cannot but watch, 
curious and interested eye, the progress 
reforms which we have put it out of t 
power to interrupt. Neither can she bebl*l 
to the rising prosperity of her sister kiugil*^ 
under a temperate and constitutional 
monarchical government ; nor fail to coni 
this happiness with the wretched alavei 
which she herself is again reduced. 
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tie rod of a despotism, unrestrained in its 
xercise, and wielded by the most imbecile 
«d contemptible of kingly puppets. The 
esult is easily to be foreseen : slie wilt 
truggle to shake off the disgraceful yoke; 
nd her indignant feelings, excited to the 
ighest pitch against the foreign armies 
'Iiich have thrown and chained her prostrate 
eneath the foot of Ferdinand, will burst 
»rtli, to their sudden and signal discomfiture. 
he will be aroused to prove that she is a 
ation still — a nation sensible of her accumu- 
ited wrougs, and prepared to re-assert, with 
'resistible ardour, a nation's violated rights. 

In this we may foresee a most formidable 
'capon preparing for our use, as a salutary- 
ad efi'ectual check upon any menacing 
lovement, or warlike inclination, that France 
lay hereafter indicate against England. 
pain will not always be the vassal of that 
ower, whose armies we chased from her 
lountains, and hunted through her vallies : 
lie will not always wear the aspect of 
eacherous hostility against those alli^ who 
»liquered in her cause. If ever a bright 
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prospect dawned upon a suffering and fc* 
graded people, such now sheds a distai 
hope upon Spain. It rests with us to remuri 
the obstructions which interpose against it 
conBummation ; and to beware lest our » 
pineness postpone for many years the dfii^ 
verance of a whole nation. France holdslit 
Spanish people in unwilling bondage : eve 
among those who, in 1823, were most aDsiw 
for her interference, she may now number: 
host of foes, whose jealousy and resentn 
she provoked by her rentention of ' 
Barcelona, and other strong holds of 5 
Perhaps to the consciousness i 
general hatred, may be traced her abai 
ment, in 1826, of the measures which a 
authoritatively sanctioned, and so power 
established three years before. Her s 
tion, lofty and commanding as it ap 
by no means an enviable one. But i 
to improve the opportunity now afford 
giving silent, though most efficient, encoul 
ment to the future rising spirit of the S 
people, by placing before their ey 
fairest example of those blessings, 
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they want but reviving energy to grasp at in 
their turn. 

With such prospects in view, I must 
maintain that England is bound to press her 
, counsels upon the Portuguese government in 
a way that, under other circumstances, she 
might hardly deem justifiable. All coercive 
.measures are, of course, entirely out of the 
question ; but there appears, in the character 
of the present rulers, reasonable ground to 
hope for a ready acquiescence in these friendly 
suggestions. The infanta regent possesses 
every requisite to promote tlie happiness of 
the nation. Good natural abilities, quickness 
of comprehension, and kindness of heart, 
distinguish her. And although the time 
approaches when she ought to relinquish the 
regency, she must be kept till then from the 
influence of those intriguing deceptions to 
which she is necessarily exposed. I say the 
princess ought, shortly, to relinquish the re- 
gency ; because, in all its bearings, the char- 
''ier must be supported ; and in virtue of its 
Express enactment, Don Miguel will very 
'loon claim the right of administering the 
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government during the queen's 
Until he assume that office, no lasting li 
quillity can he expected in the country, B 
right heing well understood, and his psir. 
too strong to be kept in subjection whiiei 
queen is a minor. To see him eatablisha 
his authority as regent, is our duty, 
shall have attained the prescribed age,J 
have hoimd himself hy such obligatioa 
may satisfy his brother, and tlie nation^ 
rally, that he will attempt nothing subve 
of that charter on which his right is fount" 
and in support of which, we find oui 
called upon to assert his claims. 

We must not be led into the 
imagining that, because, by the 
array of our troops, rebellion is now 4 
thered, and Portugal tranquillized, the wH 
mass of the Portuguese nation will therelV 
lay aside their long-cherished prejudkr 
and partialities, embrace the charter ES* 
rally, and blend their contending faclio, 
into one, beneath the influential preseuft; 
our army of occupation. This will notjj 
gratitude is not a prominent feature iai 
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haracter; and those who have the interests 
f Portugal most sincerely at heart, do not, 
Jways rank the highest in Iier estimation, by 
I'hatever labours and sacrifices they may have 
vinced the reality of their good will to- 
wards her. 

Of the people, the majority, it is true, 
ave now hailed the charter: yet, among its 
lost open supporters, there is a numerous 
nd powerful party who approve it no farther 
lieu as it protects tliem froui a renewal of 
hie scenes lliat, in 1824, threatened them 
?ith destruction. These, who were more 
eculiarly endangered by the attempts of the 
isuxgents, most ardently desired the interpo- 
ition of England : but when they behold, 
brough her means, these vengeful enemies 
Bndered harmless, their former principles 
rill re-assert themselves. Gathering strength 
rom the rational share of just freedom aftbrd- 
d by the charter, they will begin to cry for 
tiore liberty than it allows; and they will 
egard, with increasing dissatisfaction, those 
o whom they attribute the adoption of terms 
sore favorable to royalty, and imposing a 
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stronger curb on popular licentiousness, lk\ '• 
accords with their notions of a free gorej 
ment. 

Neither will the genius of intrigue forsi- 

the opposite faction, however its open mm ' 

festation may be checked by existing i»I ' 

tutions, and by the barrier that intercepBS' ' 

support of their armed auxiliaries. SaiB ' 

fying with the names of devoted loyally ic ' 

true religion, the narrow prejudices andsiifr ' 

bigotry of former ages, they will long forn ' 

re-establishment of despotism and supei*, ' 

tion ; looking forward to the return of lisr ' 

titular king, as to the appointed triumph" ' 

these their darling errors. And in fact, ii' ' 

but too probable that, should Don Miguel' ■'' 

kept from the country until he can no lor " 

be restrained, the overthrow of those instf- '^ 

tions which caused his annoyance, will !» ^ 

come his object; and in rewarding their f " 

posers he will not fail to seek the injury of: " 

who supported them. "' 

This whole question, of Don Miguel's t "i 

sumption of the functions of goTerTuneiil.iL P' 

one requiring mature and careful deliberatil* '" 
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jTor on it, more than on any thing else, hang 
|Jie internal peace of the country, and the 
itability of her newly acquired privileges. 
pThis return of the infante, which must sooner 
i?r later be looked for, must principally be 
£ept in view, where the atFairs of Portugal 
^re under discussion. His name has been 
used by the insurgents as their rallying word ; 
inder it a regency, opposed to that lawfully 
tstablished in Lisbon, has been appointed ; 
ind it still is heard from many lips, still che- 
ishcd in more hearts, as though he were a 
ightful monarch, forcibly exiled, but ever 
eigning in the loyal affections of his people, 
t were, however, unjust to suppose that Don 
diguel sanctions such misuse of his name, 
a direct contradiction to the explicit and 
epeated assurances, and solemn oath, in 
/hich he has recorded his full and cheerful 
Bcognition of his brother's sovereignty, and 
S«ely ratified the arrangements made on his 
^ehalf. Yet it must be grating to his feei- 
ags to see the throne of his ancestors thus 
'lass away from him, during the life-time of 
is brother, who, for himself and his direct 
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Bale line, has cboeen a new- 
he places a female cbild on tbal 
tlmne. 

I have ^leady fitil^ dwelt on tbf 

JDstiiication of Don Pedro's proceedk 
this matter ; bat we cannot expect fr 
Miguel to riew it in a lisriit so anfavmK 
to his own interests, and natural wisbes. ! 
bttn, or at least to his conscientious partis 
it seems that the young princess inbentel 
kingdom upon precisely the same tilled 
which it woatd have devolved npon hinrf 
had the separation of Portngal and Bnd 
during his father's life-time, been recog» 
de jure, as it was de facto. I 

That the present succession has W 
settled according to the law of Portri 
may be proved by a reference to that pa* 
in the year 1641, wherein it was proni, 
"that in case the king of Portugal shoaiit'; 
called to the succession of another croini.! 
of a greater empire, and be compelled to »^ 
side always there ; and if be has two or iw 
male children, the eldest son shall assffl' 
the reins of government in the foreign ec«ff' 
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kry, and the second in Portugal ; and the ^H 

c=itter shall be the only recognized heir and ^H 

agitimate successor." Undoubtedly if this 
j.iiig of Portugal is Don Pedro, in his assign- 
. aeiit of tile crown to a younger child, he 
jias acted in conformity with the law above 
juoted. But a person interested in taking a 
^flerent view of the matter, would find but 
Jttle sophiiitry required to maintain that, in 
act, John VI. was the monarch so called to 
, greater empire, when he took upon himself 
he title of emperor of Brazil, a few months 
■»revious to liis death ; and that in Don Pedro 
.od Don Miguel we behold the two sons, of 
fhom the elder being quietly established in 
egular succession on the throne of Brazil, 
lie younger, as a matter of right, must seat 
aunself on that of Portugal. 

The letter of this law, indeed, will not 
tflmit of such interpretation, nor did John 
VI. either make the slightest movement to- 
#ards taking possession of tlie Brazilian 
nnpire, or by any act attempt to interfere 
with the acknowledged sovereignty of his 
son, whose title and authority he fully recog- 
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male line, has chosen a new empire, <t 
he places a female child on that me 
throne. i 

I have already fully dwelt on the a 
justification of Don Pedro's proceedlsl 
this matter ; but we cannot cx|iecl 1 
Miguel to view it in a light so uofavmi 
to his own interests, and natural wishes, i 
him, or at least to his conscientious pania 
it seems that the young princess inheriui 
kingdom upon precisely the same tilltl 
which it would have devolved upon i 
had the separation of Portugal and I 
during his father's life-time, been i 
de jure, as it was de facto. 

That the present succession haa'l 
settled according to the law of '. 
may be proved by a reference to that || 
in the year 1641, wherein it was pifll 
" that in case the king of Portugal sIm 
called to the succession of another ere 
of a greater empire, and be compelled"! 
side always there ; and if he has two o 
male children, the eldest son shall i 
the reins of government in the foreignil 
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nized, in the treaty already given, ulj 
other official acts. But yet it cai 
denied that such an allotment of the 
tive crowns would have been in close 
formity with the spirit of the law. Non 
we be surprised that many in Portugal [i 
this interpretation, which ■would havei 
them a king, well-fitted, in their own effl ^ 
tion, to assume the chief power, inBtwii 
long minority terminated by the accessr, 
a young female, bom and educated inaM# 
hemisphere, and among those whom i 
consider as the rcToIted subjects of S 
ancient monarchy, and whose principle 
exceedingly opposed to their own 

Of Don Miguel himself we have no 
whatever to conclude that he is 
than perfectly reconciled to what 
not prevent. He has declared himselfi 
tented with the distant prospect, after 
cising the functions of regent during 
queen's minority, of appearing only a' 
titular sovereign of a kingdom, over 
a great portion of its natives conceite 
he ought to reign the absolute monard 
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^eh be really his feeling, too much commen- 
jktion cannot be bestowed upon him ; ac- 
iiainteU as we all are with the energy and 
■terprize of his character. But it is not 
lough that he be thus peaceably disposed ; 
•me means should be adopted, without delay, 
reconcile the party distinguished as his, 
k.d to unite them in cordial concurrence with 
e present regency, as long as it exists. 
ais party is very powerful, even if we ex- 
ude from it all who are friendly to despotism 
r its own sake, without a reference to any 
dividual ruler. 

It is desirable to convince them tliat the 
esent is a temporary arrangement, and that 
a short time Don Miguel will, according to 
! charter, be placed at tlie head of the go- 
mment, until the young queen shall have 
ssed her minority. To fix the period at which 
e infante should thus be entrusted with the 
ief power, may be somewhat difficult. If 
refuse to enter into a solemn contract to 
ibold the present form of government, uo- 
ng should be done until the expiration of 
e<four years for which the present chamber 
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of deputies are elected ; nor until tbeir f; 
cessors have taken their seats, and ibf- 
chambers have fully entered into the bus* 
of the session. The marriage of Don )fe 
ought in this case to be celebrated pia 
to his return from Brazil ; and as « 
years is no uncommon connubial ag^lr 
females of South America, very little i 
tional delay will be occasioned on lit, 
count. 

The regency of the infante, esKs 
from the period of his marriage to tic 
which the queen shall attain the U 
settled by the charter, must be, in i 
respects, differently constituted from tiw 
established under the infanta, so as toi 
the fulfilment of the conditions imposft-' 
the security of existing institutions. Bi 
tainly a prospect like this, at no grffl', 
tance of time, will tend much to cobbH ; 
the designs of those who would sedw 
Miguel into an active opposition to l 
sent administration, and the coBStitii 
charter. The stability of this gow 
Don Pedro will doubtless study to ' 
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r the tenor of such restrictions as he may 
jsm it right to impose on his brother \ and 
(F presence of our troops will combine to 
gxrdit. 

^That such an arrangement would be the 
;^t possible means of sunnounting the diffi- 
i^es that threaten Portugal, in her very 
locate and peculiar relations with the in- 
gte, I am far from presuming to assert. 
3 suggestion is only one of many schemes 
pt may be devised by those better ac- 
^nted with the existing circumstances that 
,.iiect the Rio, Lisbon, and Vienna. But 
* I will fearlessly and confidently predict, 
M unless some efficient and satisfactory 
,»sures be speedily adopted, to reconcile 
Miguelites and the existing government, 
"tugal will not only continue in her present 
"tched state of debasement, but her de- 
vauce from it will likewise become more 
■^less than ever; while the political inte- 
-^ of England will be unavailingly sacri- 
ci, and her troops insulted by those whom 
^ commissioned to protect. The queen 
ill take possession of a throne involved 
X 2 
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in deeper perils, and more irremediable 
than those with which her unfortunate 
father had to contend ; while the assumpwjp thi 
his titular authority "will be with Donjw fot 
the signal to commence a line of veoim boi 
and injurious pohcy, in regard to Eogif ^^. 
He will naturally be taught to considci 
part which we have taken against hinmi ad\ 
unjust exclusion from his legitimate rtji 
and he will surely seek to revenge himself in . 
the long period of exile and mortificatiooi feel 
must have intervened, if no mode of' link 
ciliating him and his zealous champions! She 
have been, in the interim, decided on. com 
What the counsels of England may' pell 
cannot pretend to anticipate. Wehavesi oabl 
men fully competent to the task of duly *o di 
sidering the subject, and suggesting sad *^ o 
visions as may ensure the most feT* , "y f 
results. But these counsels must, in ji *hou 
to ourselves, and to the ally whose tw liter 
our troops now occupy, be frankly an* •"^r 
equivocally given ; and enforced by 
claration, that unless sufficient wei^V*^ p' 
allowed to attach to them, pur annTs^t^^ 
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mediately be recalled. Admitting, as we 
ire done, and answering with ready succour, 
,: plea for military aid against an invading 
;, we know of no treaty by which we are 
iand to maintain such force on their, teni- 
ly, on the speculative possibility of a second 
i3ament being prepared in Spain, to take 
('antage of our departure. 
J Portugal must know that we are interested 
rher welfare, both as respects our friendly 
^ing towards her, and as we have so freely 
sed our own political relations with hera. 
3 is also to be convinced that we do not 
^ider our duty fulfilled when we have ex- 
»ed her foreign invaders. A new, and pro- 
■ ly an intriguing government, now claims 
-irect her course; if her public prosperity 
z:ompromised by her rulers, we shall desire 
tfriendly counsel to rectify their errors. It 
uld be our object to render our national 
trference, which was so earnestly sought 
•-T in the hour of danger, conducive to the 
aianent happiness of every class among 
population, ill accordance with the charter 
ch she has solemnly accepted, and which. 
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it proE 
ibililj', :^ 



if rightly administered, is calculated tor 
duce every needful benefit, well suited loi 
genius of the country, and must proE 
her growth in prosperity, respectabiliij', 
power. 

The Portuguese executive govei 
well as the condition of the people,! 
burdened and corrupted by 
errors, and abuses of the most 
description, it is only by effecting ctm^ 
though grad.ua! reforms, in all, thatthej 
object can be achieved, so indispi 
the welfare of the country, of amal 
opinions and feelings that hitherto 
fused to blend, and conciliating adverse] 
whose violent dissentions must coi 
rend and destroy their unhappy count 

Let the rulers of Portugal be dist 
that we are willing to sacrifice s( 
mercial advantages for the benefit 
people, requiring in return such m< 
their part as shall render that nation i' 
and respectable ally, instead of a burdc' 
dependent. That, among the first i>i\ 
public acts must be numbered the re-nt 
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ikation and equipment, both of her army and ^H 

itavy. At least 30,000 well disciplined troops ^H 

liiust be provided from her population, as 
wbsolutely necessary for her defence on any 
mergency ; that the trouble and risk of 
^aniziug them may not again be imposed 
tpon us, when, perhaps, her frontiers may 
- e occupied by an active enemy, as was the 
ijise in 1809, while we were obliged singly to 
^istatn the combat for her, until we could bo 
lt train her raw undisciplined battalions, as 
I commit them in the field by our side. 
. rom the lessons then given by our officers, 
^d the examjjle daily aflbrded in our sol- 
iers, the army derived some benefit. But 
' e must not be contented with an imposing 
ilitia force on paper ; this branch of tlie 
ortuguese army has now no chance of ever 
sing so organized as to become effectively 
isposable. We may expect to find, through- 
it tliia branch, a resemblance to one of their 
3St regiments, which precipitately disbanded 
^ self during the progress of the counter-revo- 
ition in 1823 ; each man flying to his own 
nne, exposing the town of Thomar to be 
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deluged with blood, as it assuredly i 
have been, had not individual resolutioQ|i 
Tented it. 

In how deplorable a state is the naiyi 
Portugal ! The docks of Lisbon prodocc i: 
beautiful ships as can be launched, andlj 
Portuguese sailors received much well-eais 
commendation from our naval commamiff' 
under whom they individually served dna 
the last war. Yet it cannot be foi^ 
that, within a very few years, the Tagcarf 
blockaded by two Algerine corsairs, it 
maintained their station for a considenf 
time, with impunity, and set the whole h 
tuguese navy at defiance. England hn 
right to demand particular attention lo i: 
very important branch of national deftc 
The next war in which we are involved s 
probably, array a very powerful manii: 
people against us ; and we, vpho tiavf 
prodigally lavished both our navai ami t 
tary resources in the v ta« , i 
require that she n' 
nursery for seamen 

such assistance 
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j^rancc of our tbrmer and present aid must ^M 

[fender her desirous of placing at our disposal, ^M 

if one honourable or grateful feeling exist in 
jtier bosom. A Portuguese squadron may be 
^o unacceptable auxiliary to us, in the de- 
iil«nce, perhaps, of its own coast. 
^ Should the council of state prove itself too 
il^noraiit or too prejudiced for the promotion 
jj)f these objects, on a scale worthy the nume- 
^|ical strength and political pretensions of 
|heir country, let the regency ensure suffi- 
Jent support to the design, by commanding 
1 majority among them ; a task by no means 
difficult, as no restriction is laid with respect 
_ o the numbers composing the council ; or let 
^eir opinion be taken merely on those sub- 
ects connected with the moderating power, 
a which the charter renders their interference ' 
.inavoidable. In the chamber of deputies, a ' 
ordial support will doubtless be given to all 
" neasures evidently calculated to improve and 
MKrandize the country ; and wretchedly weak 
^B^ed must that government be, which, in * 
^" Itoient state of Portugal, cannot, on every 
I ^ensure a majority in the upper qham- 
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ber. Want of enen^j', or 
trii^e, in the rjuarters from 'wiieiieedie 
try expectA the amelioration o€ ber 
can alone [iresent an effectual bar to im| 
ment ; that eoen^' we inu»t snpply, 
the rulers he palpably deficient in it, 
eounteract the baneful influence of sucL 
tri^e, by touching on tlie chord thattr 
readily vibrates — the fear of our desertioB, 

Ai^riculture must be carefuily enoouns 
and relieved from the ^erous oppresA 
with which it is now burdened; not byfc 
a high maximum of prices, as was dowF 
the Cortes in 1821, to the ruin of the fi 
but by removing some, and dixninisbuig ot 
of the heavy dues to which but prodnci 
liable. The friars have immense < 
lached to their own commonities ; let li 
be restricted to these sources of wealth,^ 
let the tithes, the eighths, and the foa 
drawn from lands cultivated within tl 
tricts of their respective convents, be t 
sujipressed. These extravagant demai 
the churcli are the principal shackles i 
paralyze the hand of industry ; and > 
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a league of good land lies uatilled, because 
the poor fanner cannot ensure a sufficient 
return for his labour to cover ail the unavoid- 
able expences of its cultivation, after the 
king's taxes have been claimed, and the 
exorbitant church dues rigidly levied, as they 
invariably are. When these grants were first 
made to the convents, very little of the neigh- 
bouring land was under cultivation. At pre- 
sent their wealth is sufficiently enormous, 
without wringing from tlie needy agriculturist 
the hard earnings of his toil. Although any 
attempt to decrease the property of which tlie 
clergy are individually in possession must be 
avoided as a perilous experiment, yet it might 
be found very advantageous narrowly to re- 
strict the number of individuals permitted to 
enter the convents, admitting none under a 
certain age. This would be an important 
step towards a general reform, and others 
might, in process of time, become practi- 
cable. 

The law which confines tlie term of leases 
to a period of four years, should be repealed. 
It not only bars the improvement of lands. 
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but ieads to their continual impoverishmaii; 
because each tenant will seek to extort fasi 
the soil its utmost produce during his shon 
proprietorship, and few can afford, fewer ya 
think themselves required, to enrich it ii 
the next stranger who may become the «■ 
cupant. 

The parochial clergy should receive ui 
augmentation of salary, both with a rievftj 
encreasing their personal respectability, snil 
of attaching them more firmly to the gOTeiil 
ment, whose interests tiiey can largely pi* 
mote by means of their powerful influHiQ' 
over the minds of the lower orders. We hai' 
seen to how fatal an extent they were ali» 
ated under the old constitution, by the rui 
and oppressive measures of the Corto 
Every repetition of such impolitic • proceetf 
ings must be carefully avoided, and no eiJ 
temal disrespect to the clergy allowed ; filf 
their enmity is as much to be deprecated, asi 
their services in keeping the people tranqni' 
are valuable. Most of them may be broughi 
to concur in projects for the gradual anJ 
general education of the lower classes, ifii 
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f be made clearly conducive to their own ad- H 

KTantage; and this is a most desirable point ^ 

■ to attain. For, as long as the people con- 
it tinue sunk in ignorance so deplorable, they - 
fwill be the passive instruments of every artful 
fldeceiver who can gain their attention to his 

misrepresentations. 
|| The power of proposing laws rests with 
iithe government ; but in its choice of mea- 
^sures, it should be guided by the judgment 
jof those moat intimately conversant with the 
iState of the country. Decrees relating to the 
[i«iistribution of justice must be most carefully 

iframed, for no department requires a more 
complete reform than this, so complicated 
.,and so obstinate are the abuses that have in- 
-terwoven themselves with tlie whole system. 
,.To put a period to bribery and subornation, 

■will alone be an Herculean labour; nor can 
i-the necessary remedies be applied, nor the 

requisite improvements effected, unless disin- 
. .terested itinerant commissioners be appointed, 
jiwith full powers, to examine into and report 
jnpon the numerous mal-practiccs of that 

.devouring host of placemen. When the 
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people see an impartial process of e 
and reform in activity at their veiy i 
they will begin to hope for real deliTaaaB 
from evils that have hitherto defied Asf 
every attempt even to ensure a fair discosMl 
of them at the seat of government. I 

The Portuguese people manifest an hI 
traordinary spirit of opposition against lir 
introtluction of every attempt at innovatioDi 
that is to say, against every improved plant 
operation, whether in agriculture, raechaniai 
or any other department of industry. IM 
press now used in preparing oil differs fl 
nothing from those which ■were in vogue sir 
centuries back : this rude machine consia 
of the trunk of a large tree, about thirty fia 
in length ; an enormous stone is the fin* 
applied to this clumsy lever, to which il p 
suspended by a wooden screw; that serves i 
raise it from the ground as required : and dii 
acts upon the bruised olives, placed near tt 
other extremity of the trunk, and presses ik 
juice from them. A foreigner, residing ii 
Portugal, took the husks and kernels ihs' 
had passed through this process, and placiii: 

I J 
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^hem in a press where the power of the screw ^H 

j^as properly brought into action, obtained ^H 

joiore than a eighth part of oil, in addition to 
what had already been extracted by the 
■ iionunon method. The strange antipathy of 
:hese people to improvements, may be farther 
illustrated by the following curious instance; 
the same person, when planting a vineyard, 
wished to avoid the needless cost and labour 
attendant on the usual process. According 
:o this, the ground is dug to the depth of 
nearly four feet, and the vine cuttings laid in, 
at about the same distance apart. The fo^ 
reigner in question made use of an instrument 
resembling a large gimblet, which, while it 
bored tlie soil, likewise inserted the cutting. 
It was afterwards discovered that the native 
'labourers, indignant at the innovation, had, 
nith the young scions, introduced speargrass, 
which ultimately destroyed them. He also 
attempted an improvement on the miserable 
"bullock -carts, and succeeded in constructing 
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Pa car which, when heavily laden, was drawn 
'^y one bullock more easily than the awkward 
Machines of the country could be moved by 
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two oxen. But he experienced the greaw 
difficulty in persuading any Portuguese i 
work with it ; and at length it was iiila 
tionally destroyed. One man exclaimed,- 
will no longer drive such a cart ; for ioaji 
as heavily as you may, it M'ill not squeak- 
alluding to the incessant grating noise y- 
duced by their rude revolving axles: . 
abominahle sound, which the rustics bflic 
to be as encouraging to their oxen as iii 
agreeable to themselves. 

This determined resistance to everj^w 
introduction, is the natural offspring ot'ip 
ranee and long-rooted prejudice : it musM 
overcome by liberal encouragement, amit 
noticing indications of creative genius ft 
adequate rewards. In all cases of useful « 
vention, the recompense must be ample. i» 
the patent preserved inviolable to its oW 
The people will soon learn to regard f 
complacency those modem improvemai- 
which they now hold as wanton superfiiiiii* 
because their fathers contrived to do \Mii. q 
them. The empire of Brazil, an inhw. T 
respect to time, is far more advanced in n 
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tenches of experimental knowlejlge than its 
ficient mother in Europe : the diffusion of 
peful instruction will be to her a valuable 
^n ; and if the present opportunity pass 
ji'ay, leaving the great mass of her popula- 
i>n still in darkness, we cannot hope to 
jhold her in that situation in which it is 

ke our duty and our interest to place her. 
j To promote the free circulation of internal 
_*.de, in all its branches, it will be necessary 

facilitate the navigation of the Tagus and 
|ier rivers, connecting distant stations by 
^ans of canals, and paying much attention to 
^ repair and improvement of roads, as the 
ture of produce and amount of population 
.y point out. A valuable source of eco- 
Mical supply presents itself, in the abua- 
"ace of excellent fish that surrounds the 
Lst. The better curing of this article, for 
ich the demand is veiy great, deserves 
ention and encouragement from the legis- 
lare, as tending to diminish the needless 
Ekntity of salt-fish now annually imported. 
feacco, and other contracts, should be taken 
.O' the hands of goveroment : they may 
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produce, if rightly conducted, a coush 
acceasion to the revenue ; and will likrt 
afford employment to many public iiucla 
ries, whose present number calls forgroit 
duction in every department. That vali 
fruit, the olive, demands every attention, i 
in respect to its cultivation, and to the ma 
of extracting tlie oil. It has already ; 
shewn that, by the unskiliul process sti 
use, one eighth part of the latter ia lo 
lost. 

Of the manufactures I have spoken f» 
and must here repeat my hope that £d^ 
will prove the sincerity of her desire lot 
most effectually on this head. Satisfied, 
no encouragement, however strong, no 
provement, however rapid, can enable P* 
gal to compete with us in foreign port 
even to supply her own population, esce^ 
a few articles of the coarsest descriplm 
us, at a sacrifice scarcely perceptible lc» 
selves, at once open to her a mine of nMi «f h 
prosperity. Let her double all her mm I 
tion duties on woollen goods, cottons, li *r It 
paper, and leather. This will leave to » *dop 
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(i«al advantage with all other nations trading 
I her shores ; and with this we ought to rest 
itisfied, for a time at least. Her manufac- 
jjries will thus acquire a new impulse from 
■J forbearance, although a long period must 
pgtpse before they can, in any degree, supply 
g3 country. 

. The gOTernment revenue will meanwhile 

^eive a large increase ; and the advance in 

^ce will only affect the consumers of such 

ported goods as are not required among 

_) sutfering peasantry, and impoverished 

^ses. The preference long enjoyed by us, 

8 conceded in Portugal's happier days, 

^en she held a conspicuous station among 

! maritime traders of the world. A sad 

erse has now befallen her ; and how con- 

- lant will it be to that high character which 

gland sustains and glories in, to forego the 

/antage — unsolicited, and certainly unes- 

:ted, as the sacrifice must be — in the hour 

tier ancient friend's calamity. 

If a line of policy less broad in its basis, 

les.s philanthropic in its principles, be 

•pted, we shall speedily see Portugal over- 
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whelmed in irretrievable calamities, 
extending their fatal effects to oitti 
shores. "We may powerfully support 
present system, convinced that it ymi 
every desirable good to the people; bui! 
perience will shew that it is capable oft 
made, like the former constitutioa, as' 
structive in practice, as it is beautifii 
theory. We may maintain an army mi 
Portuguese territory, sufficient to repd| 
enemies who now menace her ; and wej 
scatter a little money in the districts 
diately surrounding the stations whicli 
army occupies. But unless we dei 
change in tlie internal administration, 
more extensive than that which the 
will necessarily produce, if executed 
letter, we shall bring on ourselves a 
of guilt, and its consequent punishment] 

For every unjust act committed, ev( 
tional benefit withheld, by a corrupt 
dolent legislature, we shall incur as h< 
responsibility as if we ourselves had 
a part of that government which we 
with our army and our fleet. Condenmi 
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every Briton must do, the conduct of 
ance towards Spain, whom, by the force 
her arms, she holds in subjection to a 
rthless tyrant, we shall become partici- 
U3IS in the deed to a disgraceful extent ; 
3, in the eyes of the world, bear upon our 
ional character the same stain. Our late 
iduct, which, by its magnanimity, has 
•wn forth the language of general com- 
ndation, will be fraught with a curse in- 
ad of a blessing ; and we, who justly 
Time to be the unalienable friends of a 
.fiding and faithful ally, shall become the 
ects of deserved scorn, hatred, and re- 
ach to those who implicitly depend on our 
fessed good-will. 

.All may not discriminate, but all can feel ; 
L Portugal, in her every cottage, will judge 
^England according to the fruits she shall 
p from her present interference. So far 

have done well : the people of England, 
ying with alacrity the will of a beloved 
g, answered, without hesitation, to the 
mns of a distressed ally, and the call of 
■mal freedom. They saw, with esulta- 
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tion, their countrymen on the march, to 
once more protection and assurance 
land where their proudest conquest 
achieved, and their military glory exi 
its zenith. The general feeling in oon 
try was that which animates ereijl 
lightened mind throughout the P( 
and, indeed, throughout the world 
viction, that when England interposti! 
powerful aid, the happiness of other m 
is her disinterested object ; and that, 
pursuit, she comes prepared with everj] 
flee that honour and generosity can 
nobly relinquishing all selfish consider 
and confining her efforts to the strict 
ance of whatever benevolence can si 
behalf of those whom she is 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



RUINATION OP THE POBTUorESE CHASTER OF 1826: WTTII A 

3OMPAR1S0N BETWEBK IT AND TKR CONSTITUTION UP \SS2. 
ll 

a all who contemplate the destinies of 
.Jrtugal with the natural sympathy of free- 
en, it must be an interesting object to form, 
correct estimate of public opinion, in refer- 
ice to the established government, and the 
larter by which the liberties of the Portu- 
_ lese subject are guaranteed. For this pur- 
>se, it may be advisable to take a brief com- 
irative view of the present charter, in such 
irticulars as must more powerfully affect 
e public mind, and the leading principles of 
gislative authority; pointing out wherein it 
isentially differs from the constitution of 
122, as settled by the Cortes. 
To convince ourselves that a constitutional 
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form of government has been, for s 
years, most ardently desired by a vaslt 
jority of the Portuguese nation, we im 
to cast our eye back upon the gem 
thusiasm with which they hailed 
fessed principles of the first code in 
the manner in which tlie revolutioa 
mised its establishment was effected; i 
expressions of eager hope and mutual < 
tulation called forth by every renewed 
mation that, subsequent to its do^ 
nounced the intention of reviving it. 
very proclamations are in themselves 
evidences of the national feeling ; siua% 
were found necessary, from time to tii 
order to repress the growing indicatii 
popular discontent. Irritated by the 
rence of these professions, without tl 
companiment of a single step towards 
fulfilment, the public indignation ai 
1824 and 1825, to a pitch that left no nil 
doubt the real sentiments of the people 
The comparative indifference with 
tlie overthrow of that constitution was 
by the countiy, did not originate in 
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ibility to the blessings of freedom ; but 
: its rise from the gross misgovernment 
ke Cortes, whose inconsistent proceedings 
■tyrannical measures would have rendered 
most judicious enactments unavailing, 
■blasting the well-grounded expectations 
hose who most sincerely desired the esta- 
bment of civil liberty, the insane pro- 
lings of this despotic oligarchy either 
leartened the warmest supporters of their 
S, or armed them to effect its overthrow, 
based from the trammels of an absolute 
larchy, thinking men looked on the events 
1820 with complacency, and were recon- 
d to many things in which they would 
' otherwise have concurred, by regarding 
b as the sure means of attaining national 
fare and individual happiness. In this. 
y were grievously disappointed : they 
leld, instead of the scenes so joyously an- 
pated, a dismembered country, a starving 
mlation, a host of greater evils than the 
m imperious tyrant that ever wielded the 
Hb, had ever assembled around them. 
I ^' and troubles still worse in perspec- 
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tive, appeared clearly attributable to tke** 
stinate folly, the selfish inhiimanity, tlxm* 
weeiiing ambition of a party, imanimoBi 
nothing but in their efforts at self-aggraniij 
meat, and for the ruin of their country. 

These men had used the constitution t 
convenient footstool, by which to step ir 
places of power and emolument ; and km 
by its means, so far succeeded, they scfif 
not to violate it at their discretion. butR 
dered it constantly subservient to tbek: 
dividual purposes. If, therefore, we Sai' 
was deemed scarcely worth support in 11 
we must not trace this feeling to any! 
regard for the privileges which a free c 
was calculated to confer, and preserve ttl 
nation, but rather remark it as a strong |i 
of the disgust and despair excited byi 
conduct of the Cortes. If they could s 
no longer than while supported by this a 
the people were reconciled to its overti 
since among its ruins it would bmy tb^ll 
mischievous enemies. 

The Cortes were certainly called 
Ailfilmeat of a task, the most ardaoi 
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fficult, and one where the highest talents 

ju!d have found ample room for severe 

lercise. The work before them required, 

its planning, the utmost stretch of saga- 

Dus foresight, and in its development a 

nsummate union of wisdom and skUI ; 

iiile watchfulness, temper, and moderation, 

ere indispensable to its safe execution. But 

e members of this body, in general, founded 

eir political creed — a mere dream of true 

reedom — on the speculative liberality of the 

g French revolution in its early stages; and 

-thua schooled, it cannot be a matter of sur- 

|, prise that they totally failed in their attempt 

I at practical legislation. That this disappoint- 

ment might have befallen disinterested and 

I upright men, does not, however, palliate 

their gross abuse of the power which they 

wanted abihty to wield advantageously for 

the country. 

Notwithstanding the great change in out- 
ward demonstrations of opinion, I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that, at the end of the year 
1823, the majority in Portugal who decidedly 
favoured rational civil liberty, was as great 
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as in 1820. Evea putting the armyoutil 
the question, as having, by their vacillm: 
conduct, proved their unfitness to eoler i;: 
any poUtical calculation, still there eiis? 
among the effective male population a par' 
favorable to the revolution, greatly out-M' 
bering its opponents. From what has Iff 
said in the preceding narrative, it will liep 
ceived that all who advocated the formercm 
stitution must, for the present at least, supi** 
the charter of 1826, which, however short ■ 
may fall of their ideas of constitutional ft» 
dom, or rather licentiousness, is yet valustJi] 
in their eyes, and secure of their co-operal 
as being their only safeguard against 
return of a despotism peculiarly hatefrf" 
them, and which they have so streniK 
laboured to overthrow. 

By directing our attention to some lei 
passages in the new code, of which a traffl^l 
lation is given in the appendix, and coffl- 
paring them with the tenor of others in tt 
constitution of 1822, we may be enabled to 
form a judgment of their respective meriti, 
and fitness for the purpose designed. Fnffl 
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ig£Ais we may calculate their respective popu- 
— ^ity among tliose who are competent to give 
_L.n opinion on the laws that govern them, 
,*hich is not the C".se with the bulk of the 
, ower classes in Portugal. In England every 
peasant, and almost every pauper, will occa- 
iionally investigate and pass sentence upon 
. the proceedings of his legislature, even in 
, ffhat cannot remotely concern himself; but 
tliis spirit of enquiry, this pride of indepen- 
dence, is little known among the Portuguese 

of a similar rank ; to them it is immaterial 
n 
how or by whom they are governed, so long 

as they do not suffer the excess of bodily 

privation : while a blind submission to their 

priest in all spiritual matters, leaves them 

' without a motive to exercise their reasoning 

faculties. But in the higher and middle 

classes, the question of legislative policy has 

become one of deep interest ; it will be yet 

more fully and generally investigated as tlie 

spirit of true liberty spreads among them. 

On referring to the charter of 1826, the 

£f marked dissimilarity from 
of 1822, is a very important 
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one, intimately afTecting the kingly prettc 
live, which both assume to respect bj 
code of 1822 we find it distinctly stated, ill 
30th article, that the legislative power of e 
Portuguese monarchy " resides in theCx'*- ^ 
dependent on the sanction of the king," to sic 
also the 123d article as distinctly assigns: 
especial right, " to sanction and promiila 
the laws." On referring, however, to ; 
114th article, we see this privilege altoaeii 
annulled by this extraordinary decree. ■. 
the king, in the time established ia artitf 
110 and HI, should not have given his Siifr 
tion to the law, it will be understood thai 
gave it, and the law shall be published. 
he refuse, however to sign it, the Cortes' 
order it to be published in the name of 
king, being signed by the person on 
the executive government devolves." 

A more barefaced contradiction thaal 
here displayed can scarcely be imagined ; 
a more efiectual mode of exposing the 
person and prerogative to contempt anddfli' 
aion. Insidiously stripping the monarchal 
every vestige of regal power, le^slativett^ 
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I 

Pliecutive, while leaving to him the semblance 

■tlposeessiag both, it reduces him to a mere 

■iitomaton. Very different is the charter of 

j^2G, which leaves unfettered the privileges 

-Befitting a sovereign ruler, though still in a 

^'{|;anner as perfectly compatible with the free 

^tablishment of public liberty, security, and 

jjfoperty, as could be boasted of iinder the 

. ^nner constitution. By the .57th and 58th arti- 

Jes of tlie new charter, the absolute veto is 

^served to the king, whose actual concur- 

ence is rendered indispensable to the enact- 

• aent and promulgation of laws. 

' A farther instance of the disposition ma- 

aifested, in the constitution of 1822, to fetter 

tn every way the royal hand, is conspicuous 

where, in treating of a permanent deputation 

which, by the 17th and 18th articles, was to 

be established during the recess of the Cortes, 

a part of their duty is described as being " to 

watch over the observance of the constitution 

- and laws, in order to inform the future Cortes 

of the iDtractions which they have witnessed ; 

having from the govemment such information 

ss they think necessary for this end." This 
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one, intimately afrecting the kingly pr^niii 
tive, which both assume to respect kii 
code of 1822 we find it distinctly stated, id nj 
^ aoth article, that the legislatire power of » 
' Portuguese monarchy " resides in theOn^ , 
h dependent on the sanction of the ki*^," towk! 
I Also the 123d article as distinctly assigns^ 
I especial right, " to sanction and pronmla 
the laws." On referring, however, lo n 
114th article, we see this privilege altogeili 
annulled by this extraordinary decree, ■^i 
the king, in the time established in anict 
110 and 111, should not have given his 
tion to the law, it will be understood thati 
gave it, and the law shall be pubUsbed. 
he refuse, however to sign it, the Cortes' 
order it to be published in the name <rf 
king, being signed by the person on 
the executive government devolTes." 
A more barefaced contradiction 
here displayed can scarcely be imag^ined; 
a more effectual mode of exposing the 
person and prerogative to contempt andd»l 
sion. Insidiously stripping the nuHiaickrf 
every vestige of regal power, legJelatiTe il' 
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■txecutive, while leaving to him the semblance 
! if possessing both, it reduces him to a mere 
ji.utomaton. Very different is the charter of 
i^82G, which leaves mifettered the privileges 
[j^efitting a sovereign ruler, though still in a 
spanner as perfectly compatible with the free 
^tablishment of public liberty, security, and 
property, as could be boasted of under the 
Jbrmer constitution. By the 57th and 58th arti- 
cles of the new charter, the absolute veto is 
jeserved to the king, whose actual concur- 
^rence is rendered indispensable to the enact- 
ment and promulgation of laws. 

A farther instance of the disposition ma- 
nifested, in the constitution of 1822, to fetter 
i 
in every way the royal hand, is conspicuous 

where, in treating of a permanent deputation 
which, by the 17th and 18th articles, was to 
be established during the recess of the Cortes, 
a part of their duty is described as being " to 
watcli over the observance of the constitution 
' and laws, in order to inform the ftiture Cortes 
of the infractions which they have witnessed ; 
having from the government such information 
as they think necessary for this «id." This 
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certainly appears a gross usurpation 4 V 
powers that of right belong to the eswr 
whose offences, real or jmaginarj', werei: 'I 
to be noted down, and I'eported to the;; 
f'ceeding Cortes. 

In the regulations regarding the e 
I of deputies, there is a general similarittJ 
' tween the two constitutions, in both of rt 
the mode of double election is decreed; ii 
some differences appear in relation to ill 
elective franchise, and the eligibility otai 
viduals to the office of deputy. By No.i.< 
Art. 65. in the present charter, a class i9<l 
mitted among the electors, which, in No-V 
Art. 33. of the old code was excluded, 
class consists of clerks, book-keepers, S 
ards, &c., who there come under the i 
mination of servants, and consequently I 
capable of voting ; but although these I 
now comprehended in the list, the 
number is considerably diminished ; for,*! 
the election of those on whom devolves J 
choice of deputies all are prohibited, by Nail 
of Art. 65. from voting, whose annual incflrtl 
does not amount to at least £25. : and ftnl 
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these primary electors none can be 
lied whose income does not double that 
[Art. 67. No. 1.) Nor can any be pro- 
as deputies unless in possession of 
a year. These limits are raore circum- 
than those marked out by the fonuer 
^tution. However, by that of 1826, ad- 
[ion to the chamber of deputies is ex- 
,ed to secretaries of state, bishops in their 
i38e8, parochial clergy in their own pa- 
ss, and magistrates within their own dis- 
s. All these were excluded by the con- 
tion of 1822; and by this invidious ex- 
ion much needless oflence was given, both 
le proscribed individuals, and to the many 
considered them as far better qualified 
I place in the legislative assembly than 
eat portion of those who obtained seats in 
and hence arose an increase of public 
>Dtent. 

low far tlie pecuniary qualifications in- 
d on to establish tlie eligibility of voters 
conduce to the election of particular in- 
luals, is an interesting question. But it 
not appear to have materially affected 
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certainly appears a gross usurpalionoti 
powers that of rig-ht belong to the exenilRj| 
whose offences, real or imaginary, weKikf 
to be noted down, and reported to tbe»i 
ceeding Cortes. 

In the regulations regarding the elai 
of deputies, there is a general similarim 
tween the two constitutions, in both of rt 
the mode of double election is decreed;! 
some differences appear in relation tol 
elective franchise, and the eligibility of iJ 
viduala to the office of deputy. ByNo.U 
Art. 65. in the present charter, a class isi 
mitted among the electors, which, in No.J 
Art. 33. of the old code was excluded, 
class consists of clerks, book-keepers, sB 
ards, &c., who there come under the ii( 
mination of servants, and consequentk i 
capable of voting ; but although these I 
now comprehended in the list, the ; 
number is considerably diminished ; for, i 
the election of those on whom devolves ll 
choice of deputies all are prohibited, by No. 
of Art. 65. from voting, whose annual incoi 
does not amount to at least £25. ; and& 
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(i:€cutive, while leaving to him the semblance 

Kt possessing both, it reduces him to a mere 

IsHitomaton. Very different is the charter of 

i^J26, which leaves mifettered the privileges 

jjjifitting a sovereign ruler, though still in a 

■j^,anner as perfectly compatible with the free 

^tablishment of public liberty, security, and 

(Toperty, as could be boasted of under the 

jnner constitution . By the 57th and 58th arti- 

les of the new charter, the absolute veto is 
n 

sserved to the king, whose actual concur- 
,ence is rendered indispensable to the enact- 
lent and promulgation of laws. 

A fartlier instance of the disposition ma- 
dfested, in the constitution of 1822, to fetter 
D every way the royal hand, is conspicuous 
irhere, in treating of a permanent deputation 
jrhich, by the 17th and 18th articles, was to 
be established during the recess of the Cortes, 
U part of their duty is described as being " to 
■ratch over the observance of the constitution 
[Bud laws, in order to inform the future Cortes 
■of the infractions which they have witnessed ; 
^havtog from the government such information 
as they think necessary for this end." This 
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fessiona!. Accordingly, we find that 
places have been made the point from 
to attack the new constitutional systai 
incompatible with the dignity and prosfe 
of an order that none can offend with 
nity, in a country so entirely subserm 
the church of Rome. 

Besides the great and substantial 
sion of power granted to the king, or n 
the restoration of a prerogative mostni^ 
rent away by the former code, the pB 
charter displays the important feature i 
additional branch to the legislature, ii 
formation of an upper chamber as part (f 
national Cortes. When the rerolulsit 
1820 took place, numerous plebeians, di 
ral sentiments, advocated the adoptwl 
such a measure ; and at one period 
confidently expected that the constitnti* 
England would be chosen in prefeiw 
that of Spain. Many good reasons' 
advanced in favor of this arrangement 
it does not appear that the Cortes geoa 
entertained such a purpose. Indeed 
plainly saw that, in proportion to tfie o* 
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and responsible class of her sons as oljjii 
of contumely and derision. They woiJiiJ 
ther have placed before them some stinl 
calculated to arouse the spirit of fair eok 
tion, some object for generous ambilioii 
grasp at ; and by decidedly elevating ( 
tone of their feeling, would have led thtr 
ferior gradations of society to pursue, in; 
same promising path, the footsteps ofllw 
whom they were naturally disposed to (^ 
That nothing could be farther removed k 
the minds of these popular legislatoR tt 
the liberality whose name they ostentatioi: 
assumed as the watchword of their partj, 
have here a decisive proof. Let us hopei 
the present arrangement will produce '■ 
desirable eflFect on the nobility, and be 
lowed by results generally beneficial. 

The upper chamber is established on 
principle very similar to that adopted in 
formation of our house of lords. In a for 
part of this work, I have taken occasion 
remark on the sound policy of opening 
source of mental improvement to the nobiB 
who will speedily regain the ascendancy 
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^'illy belonging to a party numerically 
•''^mg, and possessed of hereditary claims on 
Mic respect. Nor has there been less 
^om in conciliating the heads of the 
fflrch, by investing them with increase of 
il^iporat dignity, by calling forth the latent 
llrers of minds often remarkably vigorous, 
til by enabling them to secure to themselves 
iisfratifying share in civil legislation. This 
i^urely preferable, for them and for their 
icntry, to that secret influence which, 
^er a despotic government, was usually 
jd, in an enormous degree of unrivalled 
(jhority, by some individual monk, obscure, 
gbably, and uneducated, and turning solely 
.the advancement of his private interests, 
unlimited M'orldly advantages belonging 
^his spiritual office of father confessor to 
« monarch. 

lTo what a deplorable extent the exercise 
, these functions may operate in ruining 
lions, through the superstitious weakness 
an absolute sovereign, history furnishes 
.luidant proofs ; and where the Roman Ca- 
>Uc religion prevails, both among princes 
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and people, that is the most judicioasns 
tion, which places the power that canmi 
denied to the church, in the hanit t\ 
numerous body, enjoying the advantas; 
superior education, and brought into c 
collision with the most enlightened poia 
characters of their country : — men whos 
hberatious are public, and upon whoBec 
movement is kept the watchful eve i 
people, beginning to feel their own co 
tency to enquire into affairs transacw 
their name, and for their benelit. 

Under the democratic form of legi^i^!- 
the prelates not only found tlieniseiTts; 
their church insultingly excluded froa 
participation in temporal affairs, bmf 
property was reduced, and their peK 
were rendered contemptible, as far as | 
tical slights could atFect them. A systea 
reverse of this cannot fail of winning i 
support ; and while expecting advanca 
in honours and dignity, according to iheii 
claims upon the royal and national t^. 
dence, they will aspire to excel in solid l«i 
ing and real liberality, and be ambiti«si 
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aiatingiiish themselves in attachment to the 
•fisting government. As with the laity, so 
i.1 the ecclesiastical body, improvement, 
■wlpidly spreading in the higher orders, will 
HJ Intend over the lowest scale; and thus we 

(gay regard, as through a vista, the perhaps 
jiJinote, but certainly consequent, dethrone- 
jjftCnt of dark and disgraceful bigotry, with 

nie dawn of valuable knowledge throughout 

(le nation at large. 

^ The immediate fruits of placing the four 
uuTchbishops and thirteen bishops in the upper 

hamber, will be to gain over with themselves 
jjiat part of the clergy dependant on them for 

.dvancement : and to check the intrigues of 

• thers against a government in whose com- 

, KJsition such ingredients are freely admitted. 

\.t the same time, also, the assertions which 
,t 
-epresent the charter as an attack upon reli- 

,^on will be more sparingly advanced, more - 
:autioUsly received, as time developes the 
.idvantages conferred on its most distin- 
guished ministers by this their admission to 
a station in civil government. For, as a 
body, all legislative voice had been hitherto 
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'"^this charter is consistently acted 
Adhered to. 
^"^ng in the exclusion of religious 
^^^^^om the rights of election, which I 
^f**«9dy commented upon, no real griev- 
F^ <^ be pointed out, as imposed on the 
^**Hy this constitution. The monarch, 
-^iCjwracy, the dignified clergy, can no 
Ca^,^itate in preferring it, than they can 
fc^ e/i a choice hetween shame and honour, 
t- mfaid respect. The race of country 
i>:^Acn and merchants, brought into fami- 
Fc^ntact with their acknowledged supe- 
e su^ii enjoy a complacency in such eleva- 
>f ^r more congenial to their national, and, 
^ add, natural feelings, than the feverish 
^of insolent pride, trampling under foot 
JMat they have been taught to deem high, 
■| honourable, and sacred. The lower 
ses will speedily become more alive to the 
slative proceedings of those men, whom 
LT own free choice has delegated to sit in 
Asultation on their interests ; and all par- 

'\— 
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the baUwe, one 
red by their steady adheranii 
tliat effected die coonlei^ 
Bf BO oCber megnit can Pottage 
lespectabHhy, fir eren preserve u4enblea 
qoillity. King, nobles, and democnli 
thusiasts hare taken their alternate m 
each, in succession, lording it OTer thes 
two : with what effect, let the cqdt^ 
that rent the countrj* under the i^ 
corte», and absolute monarcliy, declare. lu 
these struggles for power at the btdi 

chmax of their miseries, it would be dim 
to avoid fixing it at the period when, nr 
the specious name of a popular gov* 
they were oppressed by those who 
to wage eternal war against oppression. 

Under the present constitution, 
ing, as it does, to its support, the rank, 
property, talent, influence, and, i 
the bigotry of Portugal, the best 
be anticipated ; unless we concei' 
wilful mal 'administration and perversioi 
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affairs, the people have invariably bea 
victinis ; and if called on to point out 
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■I laws, or the baneful admission of foreign H 

•firference against it. These things not cal- ^M 

elated upon, we may consider the charter 
a 1826 as tirmly established, and in due 
aieration. But there remains for decision 
^e material point, on which mainly depend 
ip internal quiet and repose of the country. 
-,Ulude to the placing of Don Miguel to exer- 
1^ the regency, when the period shall arrive 
|r his assuming the office, as clearly fixed by 
^icle 92. of this charter. Little notice 
iblicly appears to be taken of the near 
aproach of that period, and the demand 
hich he will then be entitled to make ; but 
mong his own party, it is contemplated with 
iger expectation, and a full understanding 
r the difficulty in which tlie government will 
e involved, if attempting to contravene a 
onspicuous part of that code, by the institu- 
lOn of which it exists, in its present form. 

The charter, once violated, will be repre- 
ented as holding out no security to any class, 
r to the country : if Don Miguel's rights be 
low overruled, those of the people may next 
le tnunpled on. At least, so will his parti- 
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lans assert ; and strengthening their al 
preponderating influence with everj" oi 
description of discontents, all may ii 
assailing vigorously the constitutioQ : 
offends some by its establishment, otiEnl 
its violation. With the charter will iii| 
probability, fall the government coBSoliili 
under it, leaving the field of political ps; 
once more open to the fierce and sanguiia 
contests of parties, animated no less* 
hostility against each other, than by;' 
grasping desires of avarice and ambition \ 
The path is clear before the goverwEC 
if they desire from the people a ready » 
mission to the decrees of the charter, 4 
must themselves set the example, by k 
fully observing its enactments, and ^^- 
full effect to all that concerns the prosper 
of the country. The liberty of the p;- 
must be fairly established and guarantei 
according to Article 145, parag;raph 3. I 
the very first promulgation of the char 
censorship was appointed, in direct c 
diction to this clause: perhaps such a I 
was unavoidable, to check the greataj 
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^nsequent on the first outbreaking of violent 

\»inions, so long withheld from expressing 
^'lemselves. But, instead of continuing to 
' \ipoae an unconstitutional restraint, why not 
"cpedite the passing of such laws as may 
■^cure individual character from the attacks 
I*' which a free press is too often made the 
'ehicle, and visit with signal punishment 
retiose libellous spirits that we meet with in 
uVery country, only awaiting a safe oppor- 
[br^mity to vent their malignant effusions? Let 
eBiem be punished in a measure proportionate 
tlliDt only to the injury inflicted on another, 
r^ut, also, to the crime of using that as a 

l^iedium of private wrong, which is placed aB 
ji^e best bulwark of public rights. The in- 
Kjt^equacy of the laws on libel, under the con- 
jji;itution of 182"2, to curb the mischief whicfe 

jiey were framed to su]>press, rendered the 

gjjeedom of the press, in Portugal, a calamity i 

^d a disgrace. This matter calls for early 

Fjjad serious attention ; as nothing can be' 

jjore detrimental to tlie popularity of thcf 1 
^^rter, than allowing its most beneficial ' 
.Aftctments to remain as a dead letter. 
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Among these enactments stands ouil 
very high importance, which cannot be « 
soon or too fully acted up to by the kiit'' 
ture : — that which reg-ards the indifi 
liberty of the subject. Although aulhom 
given, by Article 145, paragraph 34. u 
pend the operation of this great nito 
blessing, under particular circumstaDceii. I 
government should be extremely cautioBfij 
availing itself of such exception. Wliilei^ 
army continues in the country, i 
suspension of the protecting act can be^ 
cesBary. Their presence will be too efe 
a restraint on the impulse of popular fi 
and by persisting in such coercive mes 
the government would afford groundifl 
suspicion, that some illegal designs o 
own call for its aid. The extreme jea 
with which the slightest infringement of 
national charter is regarded among us, J 
rates powerfully for the preservation of J 
liberties ; and the same scrupulous caudtil 
desirable in all other lands which have ifi\ 
stitution to uphold. 

It is lamentable, that an entire seamk 
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lie Cortes should have terminated with 
carceiy any progress attempted in the wofk 
f amelioration and improvement. By a 
imilar tardiness, the Cortes of 1820 created 
gainst itself the innumerable enemies who 
Bon effected its downfal ; yet, with this 
'araing before their eyes, the Cortes of 182fl 
ave done just as little as their predecessors 
ffected during a corresponding period. On 
pferring to Article 118. of the present charter, 
te find the trial by jury forms a principal 
aature in the legal code. Until the public 
te permitted to feel the advantages of this 
aestimable institution, due justice will never 
le done to its merits. Nor will the govem-i 
sent otherwise be able, in any degree, tO 
Jsarm of their formidable power, the teni- 
inial magistrates, from whose local influence 
hey have much to fear. It is miserable 
wlicy to withhold, for a day, what will rendej 
he charter so universally popular, as that 
provision undoubtedly must, which secured 
o every man a Terdict according to the dic- 
ptes of impartial justice, leaving him nd 
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dividual, whose judgment is 
the extent of his bribe. 

Litigation, that ruinous bane ojl 
is no where more prevalent thaniuA 
Each party enters into it, calcnlatio|^ 
own power of bribery, as exceeding! 
his adversarj'. The trial by jury, ap 
reform in the magistracy, and the e 
ment of arbitrators, in pursuance of 
129, will check this fatal propena^ 
render the most litigious spirit < 
adventuring. 

By Article 140. it is provi(}ed, t 
errors discovered in the charter mayl 
rected at the end of four years. TW 
threaten to be the signal for fierce alten 
in the Cortes: but when we cousidet 
are the various objects naturally att 
the different branches of the executi 
legislative powers, the danger becomes 
In the chamber of deputies we may 
pate some efforts to increase the force o 
parts of the charter which concern 
liberty. They will desire greater Id 
and advocate national freedom. The 
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^*ber wili look to their particular privi- 
* , and labour to place the aristocracy in a 
"** ascendant position than it has occupied 
■"^i the rude shock sustained from repub- 
•lia attempts: while the king, or his repre- 
tative, will keep a jealous guard on mo- 
i/i>ihical rights, and the conveniences which 
maintenance ensures to the occupant of 
jnnglil seat. 

slrf'here is little prospect, tiien, of the three 

I«te8 concurring in any infringement on the 

^blished constitution ; and in this too, the 

ftntages of such balance must be duly 

ijeciated by all who calculate on political 

Babilities. It is true that an excess of 

Bniess. in pursuing their respective inte- 

B, may embroil the government, so far as 

Ud in bringing on a great national con- 

bion, should the public mind likewise be 

ll, state of irritation; but by a judicious 

of ministers, moderate in principle, 

honourable in action, this danger will 

nsiderably diminished. The recent re- 

to his othcial duties of the gallant minis- 

of war, may be hailed as promising a 
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-Jteneficial change of measures in tlie (u 
administration of Portugal. The bJgliL 
racter, and sterling worth, of geoenliJ 
danha, are well known. We must bopeJ 
his honest intentions will prevail againsi. 
the intrigue that his coadjutors may |H'' 
practice to thwart them. The immJaenljL 
into which public tranquillity was broufb 
the regent's alarming illness, renders tiij. 
sumption of the portfolio at this time an 
of peculiar satisfaction. f 

The late measure of marching a par 
our army into lisbon, although ohm 
necessary, is still a cause for deep W 
Foreign treachery, by keeping the Portuei 
army in the most inefficient state, has oU; 
the English troops to assume an oi«' 
removed from the ostensible object ofii 
equipment ; and until the native force is f 
perly re-organized, we must expect thai v 
will often be called on to prevent thost'" 
temaldistractions which, in a country sitit 
like Portugal, and destitute of civil f^ 
require an imposing military array lo d^ 
their ebullitions. It rests with the war - 
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'^ to adopt decisive measures for placing 
'■^imy undtr his management on au efflr 
f ■*( looting. No man in the country is so 
* ^tent to tJjat task as general Saldaoba, 
*^f unites to a high degree of deserved popu* 
ai^r a character remarkable for ability, 
I irgy, and perseverance. But to form a 
pk' army wili be impracticable unless the 
itontry continue to be occupied by foreign 
uriiiem. Should the British force be with- 
bcfore such re-modeiling can take 
nice, it becomes our duty to recommend 
ilr employment of mercenary troops, the cost 

hose services may not be much greater 
Portugal than her share of our present 

snses, while rendering her the aid, which, 
it be recalled without such precaution, will 

'e to have been far from benetlcial. The 

len return of Pamplona to Portugal, at 
jls juncture, is calculated to excite serious 
jlarm. Whatever be the designs of this 
jiitriguing man against his country, expe- 
dience must have taught all parties the ne- 
jessity of universally shunning both him 
ind his counsels. 
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But of any violent convulsion there Bl 
danger, until Spain shall have shakendll 
trammels that now bind her, and plunge a 
into anarchy in escaping from des 
Such an event will be fraught with ii 
peril to the sister kingdom, affected as J 
always has been by the movements ofJ 
neighbouring machine ; and the best bdw 
that the art of man can raise againsi:^ 
incursion of destructive principles, or then; 
tagion of pernicious example, will be fos. 
in the charter of 1826, if in the interim ii i 
firmly established, and its institutions h 
acted up to by a wise and temperate g 
ment. Let us hope that such a govern 
will have sufficient patriotism to bury il 
own private animosities in oblivion, 
crifice the gratification of narrovp, j 
ing, to the noble object of an united, p 
nent, effort for the peace and prosperitjj 
the nation committed to their charge. 
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•RANSLATION OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHARTER OF P0RTUGAI^1826. 



pir PiDKO hj the grace of God, king of Portugal, of the 
rre*, &c. 1 make known to nil my Portuguese aubjecta 
I am pleaaed lo decree, give, and order immediately to 

■worn to, by the three orders of the state, the constita- 
4 charter, below transcribed, which shall, from this time 
ftrd, govern these my kingdoms and dominions, aiid 

|cb is of the following tenor. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHARTER, 



C(f tka Kingdom of Portugal, its Territory, Governmenl, 
I Dynatty, and Religion. 

Art. 1. The kingdom of Portugal is the political asio- 
.ation of ail Portuguese citiiena. They form a free ami 
ulependent nation. 

Art. 2, Its territory comprizes the kingdom of Portugal 
nd Algarve, and includes: — I. In Europe, the kingdom of 
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Portugal, vhicti eontaiiiB the proriiures of Hiidw, Ti 
BOBUa, Beiia, EstieBudnra, Alemtejo. uxl At liitii 
Algarve, and the acljakeent islaods' of Madein, Pni 
and AfOre*. — 2. In Western Afnck, Bimn, ud Cte 
on the coast of Mina, the fort of S. Joto BapliM>«k 
Angola, BengneHa, and its dependencies, Cafodi, ■' 
lentbo, the islands of Cabo Verde, and those of S. Hl 
and Principe, and their dependencies : on the EkImK 
Mocambique, Rio de Senna, Sofalla, Inhambue. Q«^ 
and the islands of Cabo Delgado. — 3. In Aiit. 4 
Bardez, Goa, Damuo. Diu, and tlie settlement of 
of the islands of Solor, and Timor. 

Art. 3. The nation does not 

it may possess to any other portion of territory io tei 

partA of the world, not included in the foregoing uCdi | 

Art. 4. !ta government is monarcbical, hendihiT.i 

representative. 

cigning dynasty of the 
Qiinued in the person of the princ«l 
jy the abdication and cession of bBi 
) 1. emperor of BraziJ, leg;itimalc Wi 
D Don John VI. 
Art. 6. The Roman Catholic apostolic reU^MWiH^ 
tinne to be that of the kingdom. All other religio 
permitted to foreigners, in their domestic or priviti 
in houses destined for this purpose, but vrithont up 
appearance of temple. 






Art. 5. The 
of BraganzB is c 
Maria de Gloria, 
father, Don Pedro 



k 



TITLE II. 

0/ Portuguese Citizens. 

Art. 7. Those are Portuguese citizens ;— 

rn in Portugal or its dominions, and who 

Brazilian citizens, although the father may be i 
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when his residence ia in the service of his own 

y.— 'i. The children of a Portuguese fsther, and the 

'ffspring of a Portuguese mother, born in a 

I country, but who have established their home in the 

—3. The children of a Portuguese father, who 

t have been in a foreign country in the service of the 

, j^m, although they may not eatablish their home in the 

, zdom. — 4. Naturalized foreigners, whatever may be their 

^on; a law will determine the qualilic-ations necessary to 

fining letters of naturalization. 

Art. 8. Those forfeit the rights of Portuguese eitiEens: — 
who naturalize Ihemeelves in a foreign country, — 2, Who, 
houl the king's permisBion, accept employment, pension, 
iacoration. from any foreign government. — 3. Who may 
* lentencecl to banishment. 

Art. 9. The enjoyment of public rights is suspended : — 

■^for moral or physical incapacity, — 2. for sentence con- 

aning to imprisonmeat, or banishment during ils ope- 



^ 



0/ National Repre 



tnd Aulharilies. 



i Art. 10. On the division and harmony of the political 
'wers chiefly depends the preservation of the rights of the 
*i«n; furnishing the moat secure means for rendering 

iiectual those guarantees which the constitution offers. 
Art. 1 1 . The poUtical powers recognized by the constitu- 

m of the kingdom of Portugal, are four; the legislative 

iwer, the moderating power, the executive power, and the 

4icial power. 

I Art. 12. The representatives of the Portuguese nation 
ire, the king, and the general Cortes. 
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Art. 25. The members of each cfaunber in m», 
for the opiniona which they may profeM, in the ueo 
their functions. 

Art. 26. No peer, or deputy during hia depotiWi 
be arrested by any authority, except by order of bit m- 
live chamber : unlesa iajlagrante delicto of c^al ^ 
ment. 

Art. 27. If any peer, or deputy, be accuwd, tlin 
Buapending; all forther proceeding's, will inform hiin^ 
chamber : which will decide if the process OQght te cOK 
and the member to be euapended, or not, from IheCMHC 
his functions. 1 

Art. 28. Peers and deputies may be nominited r' 
offices of consellors and ministers of state ; with tha 
ence, that the peers retain their seats in the chn^, 
the deputy vacates hia, and a new election takes |Im; 
which he may be re-electad, and unite both functiau. I 

Art. 29. Those who exercise either of these oStaW 
period of their election, may also unite the two funcliM , 

Art. 30. It is impossible to be, at the same time, iv 
ber of both chambers. ' 



Art. 31. The exercise of any employment, tmi 
those of counsellor and minister of state, entirely f 



J 



Art. 32. In the interval of the sessions, the kiif 
employ a deputy out of the kingdom : nor shall it ib|W<t 
to exercise his employment, when it ivould prevent 
in time for the convocation of the ordinary or 
general Cortes. 

Art. 33. If, for any unforeseen cause, on which 
the public security, or the welfare of the state, it tl 
indispensable that a deputy he appointed to 
Hussion, the respective chamber will determine coi 



CHAPTER I[. 

Of the Chamber of Deputies. 
'* Art. 34. The chamber of deputies is elective and tem- 

>'.l Art. 3S. To the chamber of deputies belongs excInBirelf 
,d^ right of bringing in bills: — 1. for levying taxes — 2. for 
poOBcriptions. 

iH' Art. 36. In the chiunber of deputies will alao originate:— 
the exnmination of the late administration, and the re- 
grl-m of abuses introduced into it : — 2. the discuesioa of the 
ItOpoBol made by the executive power. 

^1 Art. .?7. It ia the exclusive attribute of the same cham- 
1^ to decree that there exist grounds for the accusation of 
li^ ministers and counsellors of state. 

^1 Art. -38. Tho deputies, during the session, will earn a 
^uniary subsidy, as fixed at the end of the last session of 
[if preceding legislature. Besides this, there will be given 
un an indemnification for their expenees in coming and 
^uniiDK. 

' CHAPTER III. 

Of the Chamber of Peers. 

I*' Art. 39. The chamber of peers is composed of members 
*!■ life, and hereditary, nominated by the king, and nnlimited- 

»' Art. 40. The prince-royal, and the infantes, are peers by, 
'ht, and shall obtain seats in the chamber as soon as they, 
' %a at the age of twenty-five years. 
* Art. 41. it is the e.\clusivB attribute of the chamber of 
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peers: — 1, To take cogm^aiiice of the iDdrndoa] 
mitted by members of the rojal family, minUteid^, 
coansellors of state and peers ; and of crimes <if liatsl 
(luring the period of legtslatioa. — 2. To lake ogcz. 
the responsibility of the secretaries and cannsetlm^v 
—^, To conroke the Cortes on the death of it* k%{ 
the election of tlie regrencv, in those cases wbfrt d' 
quired, when the provieional regency docs notperfini| 

Art 42. In the trial for those crimes vhen w' 
does not belong to the chamber of deputies, the ^\ 
tomey general will become the accuser. 

Art. 43. The sessions of the chamber of peenc^ 
•ad finish at the same time with those of the d^ 
deputies. 

Art. 44. All aseembling of the chamber of powBj 
during the sessions of the deputies, is illegal and t^. 
which are pointed out by the Gau»> 



I 






CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Propoial, Discussion, Sanction, and Promtkam' 
the ZjOws. 



3 propos8,o 



Art. 45. It belongs to each chamber 
and approve of the projects of law«. 

Art. 46. In iho formation of lawa, the executm \ 
eicercise, by any of the ministers of st&te, the tightof 1^ 
sitJon which belongs to it : but it ia only aftet tmi^A 
examined by a committee of the chambers where ii W 
originate, that sbch propositiao can be coarerted tDtatlK 
riflaw. ■ 

Art. 47. The ministers may resist in discnaisg ik 
position, after the report of the conanittce: but ti^ 





r 



taji. 
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^^^r vote, nor be present at the voting, unless they be 
.re or Jejiuties. 

Art. 48. Should the chamber of deputies adopt the pro- 

. ,, thay will transmit it to that of the peers, with the fol- 

iag form :^" The chamber of deputies sends to the cbam- 

of peerx the annexed proposition of the executive 

'er, (with, or without amendments,) and thinks that it 

uld be Ciirried into effect," 

" Art. 4',). If the proposition cannot be adopted, h, deputa- 

t of seven members will inform the king of it, in the fol- 

ing manner; — "The chamber of deputies testifies to the 

ig its Bck no wl lodgement of the Eeul shewn in watching 

* »r the interoBts of the kingdom, and respectfully solicit* 

* i be will be pleased to lake into ulterior consideration ths 
(position of the government." 

"' Art. 50. In general, the propositions which the chamber 

^"deputies admit and approve, shall be transmitted to th« 

■*»mhiir of peers, with the following form : — " The chamber' 

deputies sends to the chamber of peers the annexed pro- 

tition; and thinks there is reason to ask the king for hi«' 

Art. 51. If, however, the chamber of peers should net 

4'tirely adopt the project of the chamber of deputies, but 

.ve altered or added to it, it will be returned in the following' 

umer : — " The chamber of peers sends to the chamber of 

"'pputies their proposition, (naming it,) with the amendments, 

additions, annexed : nnd thinks that, with them, that' 

Ure is reason to ask the king for the royal sanction." 

' Art. -52. If the chamber of peers, ai^er having deH»! 

''rated, shall judge that the proposilioti, or project, cannot 

•a admitted, they will announce it in the following terms:— 

'The chamber of peers returns to the chamber of deputies 

le proposition, (naming it,) to which it has not been able to 

hre its consent." 

I B.2 



families who are living with their parents, i 
public offices. — 3. Sorrants, to ^vhich clas 
book-keepers, or head clerks of commercial 
vanta of the royal palace that do not wear wl 
ailministiiitora of country estates and innnuft 
ligious orders, and all that live in cloister! 
5. Those who have not a clear annual incoi 
mil-r^iB, proceediug from estates, industry, c 
plojment. 

Art. 66. — Those who are not eligible 
primary parochial assemblies, cunoot be mt 
in the nomination of any elective national au 

Art, 67. All can be electors, and vote ie 
deputies, who hare voles in the parochial assf 
■^1. Those who have not an annual clear rem 
mil-reifl in estates, industry, commerce, or 
2. Enfranchised slaves. — 3. Condemned crimi 

Art. 68. All those who can be electors, i 
be nominated deputies, excepting: — 1, Thoe 
four hundred mil-rcis clear rent, according t* 
67. — 2. Naturalized foreigners. 

Art. 69. — Portuguese citizens, wherever 
are eligible in each electoral district for dei 
they VBTB neither born there, nor have becoi 
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CHAPTER 1. 
OJ ihe Moderating Power. 

Art. 71. TliB moderating power is the key to all political 
rganization, nnd belongs exclusively to the king, aa supremB 
Tiief of tho nation, in order incessantly to watch over the 
saintenance of the independency, Gqailibriam, and faarmoiij>, 
f the other political powers. 

Art. 73. The person of the king; ia inviolable and eacred: 
'le is not subject to any responsibility. 

' Art. 73. His titles are, king of Portugal and the Algarvea, 
'n this and tho other aide of the sea, in Africa, lord of 
?uin^, and of the conquest, navigation, and commerce of 
Ethiopia, Arabiii, Persin, and India, &c. ; and he has thq 
tyle of most faithful majesty. 

Art. 74. Tho king exereiaes the moderating power : 

I, In nominating the peers, without any fixed number. 

II. In convoking, especially, the general Cortes, in tbs 
Dtervals of the sessions, when the interest of the nation re- 




III. In sanctioning the decrees and resolutions of the 
general Cortes, tliat they may be enforced as laws. (Art. 55.) 

IV. In proroguing the general Cort«i, and diseolviiig the 
chamber (>f deputies, in cases where the salvation of tht 
itttte requires it ; immediately convoking another to r»- 
>tAce it. 

V. In nominating, and freely iliroiHing the roiniaters of 
itate. 
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VI. In BUBpending magiBtratea, in cases o: 
VIJ. In pardoning, and mitig^ating the ( 

posed on culprits condemned by sentence. 

VIII. In conceding axoaesty in urgent easel, idm 

huQiaiuty and the ivellkre of the state recommei^ it 



CHAPTER II. 



Of the Executive Power. 



rt. 75. The king is chief of the < 

i it hy his ministers of state. Hia principie' 

I. To convoke the new ordinary general Corwt,*-' 
2d day of March, in the fourth year of the esialiog loi' 
ture of the kingdom of Portugal ; and in the precediit"™ 
in its domiuious. 

II. To nominate bishops, and present to i 
prefermenL 

III. To nominate magistratee. 

IV. To appoint to other civil and political emple 

V. To nominate commanders of the land and will 
and remove them when the welfare of the state requinil 

VI. To nominate ambassadora. and other diplomili 
commercial agents. 

VII. To direct the political negoclatioas wilh b 
nations. 

VIII. To conclude treaties of alliance, ofiensive (Mjl 
fensive, of subsidy and commerce ; bringing them, i 
eluded, to the knowledge of the general Cortea nlwiji 
interest and security of the state will permit i 
treaties entered into in time of peace, involve the c 
exchange of territory in the kingdom, or of p 
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fell the kin^om has a right, ihey will not be ntified with- 
being approved by the general Cortea. 

IX. To declare war, and make peace ; communicating to 
iSortes vhat is compatible with the interesta and security 

X. To grant letteri of naturalization, according to law. 

XI. To grant titles, honours, military orders and distinc- 
i recompenio of aervicee rendered to the state : the 

nniary grants depending on the approval of the Cortea, 
D they are not already designated and taxed by law. 
Xlt. To expedite decrees, instructions, and regulations, 
n^unte to the proper execution of the laws. 
n XIII. To decree the application of rents, appropriated 
the Cortes to the different branches of public admiuistra- 

jit XIV. To grant or refuse sanction to the decrees of the 

^iiuncils, and apostolic letters, and all other ecclesiastical 

nstitutions, that are not opposed to the constitution, obA 

^v preceded by the approbation of the Cortes, if they con- { 

JD general matter. 
XV, To provide for all that concerns the internal ani 
^iternal security of the state, according to the constitution. 

y An. 76, The king, previous to his being proclaimed, will ' 
■^•ndor (o the president of the chamber of peers, both thA 
iiambers being united, the following oath: — "I swear to 

;aintain the Roman Catholic Apostolic religion, and the i 
^grity of the kingdom ; to observe, and cause to be observed^ 

le political constitution of the Portuguese nation, and other 

iwa of the realm ; and to promote the general welfore of tbi 4 
_^tion, as far as lies in mypower." 
; Art, 77. The king cannot go out 0/ the kingdom of Porl ] 

j^, without the consent of the general Cortes : if he does 
'J, it will be understood that he has abdicated the throne. 



^ 
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t» tibatm tk» palitial ntnutittititm af ite I«.*» 
tt»«, aad to W otfJWt lo the bwv, aMlMaecic. 

Art. 80. TW grand Cnrtca. iwimi iliinr- ■ s - 
•ecMMMi, win auNgn to btm, and to dbe qmtem i 

Art. 81. The CortM viU also < 
priac* rojal, and to tlwi ia£uue«, &osi tkc y 
birth. 

Art. H2. When the princesses or infuitat ss » 
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A houH^hold. 
Art. »:,. The pala 
^'» posscsaion, wil 

ioTa : and the Corte 
ttructions as they 
Mtion of the king. 


the interests of 

lands, hitherto in 
to belong to hia 

y for the decency 


the 
Bnc- 

and 
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Of the S 











rt. 8fl. The senhom Donna Maria II. by the grace of 
and the formal abdication and cession of seohor Don 
nperor of Brazil, shall always reign in Portugal. 
j^ Art. 87. Her legitimate descendants shall succeed to the 
.■one, according to the regular order of primogenitnre, and 
^reaentation; preferring always the anterior to the pos- 
ior tine ; in the same line, the nearest device to that more 
note ; in the same degree, the masculine to the feminine 
t ; in the same sex, the elder person to the younger. 

Art. 68. The lines of the legitimate dcscendnntn of 
ihorn Donna Maria II. being extinct, the crown will pass 
that which is collaterul. 
Art. 80. No foreigner can succeed to the cron'n of the i 
ngtiom of Porttignl. 
Art. 90. The marriage of the princess, presumptive heiress 
cmp, shall be arranged according lo the will of the 
never with a foreigner. Should the king not be 
ic time when thin alliance is treated of, it cannot 
effected without the approbation of the general Cortes, 
husband will have no share in the government; and 
not be called king until the queen ahnll hiive borne 
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CHAPTER V. 



Of the Regency, during the Minority or lapeHaali 
King. 

Art. 91. The king is a mmor until be It 
eighteenth year. 

Art. 92. During his minority the kiagdam H 
governed by a regency^, which will belong lo it* 
relatioQ of the Icing, iLccoriling to the order of nn 
and who shall be more Ehan twonty-iivc years of ige. 

Art. 93. If the king should have no relsliwiii* 
are united these qualifications, the kingdom shtllbtipl 
by a permanent regency, named by tha general C<mN<| 
posed of three members, of wfaoBi the eldest ia&\\ 
president. I 

Art. 94. Until such regency be elected, the la* 
ahall be governed by a provisional regency, comp«d;> 
two miniBters of state, of the interior and of JMlitB,ot 
the two senior counaellore of state, presided oreihl 
queen-widow; and in her absence by the senior mi 
of state. 

Art. 95. In case of the death of the qaeen-iv^i 
husband shall become president of the regency. 

Art. 96. Should the king, by reason of phyaic»l(r 
cause, clearly recognized by a majority of each ct 
the Cortes, be unfit to govern, the prince royal, ) 
will govern in bis place, if he have attained the 4 
eighteen years. 

Art. 97. The regent as well as the regency will rt 
oath mentioned in article 76, adding the clause « 
the king, and to deliver to him iho government ii 
that he becomes of age, or the impediment ce 
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irl. 98. The acta of the regency, and of the regent, 

jw be iaaued in the name of the king-, in the following 

ner ; — " The regency orders, in the name of the king," — 

. e prince-royal regent orders, in the name of the king" 

_ \tI. 99. Neither tlie regency nor the regent shall be 

' onaible. 
ig^tt. 100. During the minority of the successor to the 
to, that person shall he hi.s tutor whom his father nomi- 
^,'d in his will: in the absence of thiii, the queen-mother, 
>j in her absence the general Cortes, will appoint a. tutor, 
riding, however, that the person to whom, on his impe- 
. ent, may belong the succession to the crown, can never 
Ator to the king in his minority. 



CHAPTER VI. 
0/ the Minislry. 

!" Art. 101. There will bo different offices of state. Tha. 
f will designate the different business belonging to each* 
^i their numbers; and will unite or aeparate them as shall . 

Art. 102. The ministers of state will sign all the acta 
0' the executive power, without which they cannot be 
ftacuted. 

i'' Alt. 103. The ministers of state shall be responsible : 
d L For treason. 

il 11, For bribery, subornation, or extortion. 
( 111. For ahuBO of power. 

IV. For not duly observing the law. 
I V. For what they do contrary to the hbcrty, security, 
^ {property of the citizens. 

VI. For any waste of the public properly. . i 
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Art. 104. A particular law wfll specify ibe uton 
tbeae crintci, aod the muuter in wluch they an tslij 
ceeded Bgainat. ^ 

Art. 105. The Terbal or wnttao order of the bti 
DM do avay vitb this rMponsibility of iho miniMrr. 

Art. 106. Forei^'ers, although nattmJized, aui\_ 
mioiaters of stale. J 

CHAPTER VII. 
Of the Onntcil of &ate. 

Art. 107. There shall be a council of state, 
couDBellors for Ufe, nominated by the king. 

Art. 108. Foreigners canoot be counsellon of itu. 
though they should be lutaralized. 

Art. 109. The counsellors of state, previous 
will tender their oath to the king to maintain 
Catholic Apostolic religion ; to observe the constitulM' 
the laws ; to be faithful to the king, and to cool 
according to their conacieiices, attending only lo tht 
of the nation. 

An. 110. The counsellors shall be heard in d 
matter*, and general measures of the pobli 
particularly upon the declaration of war, the adji 
peace, or neg'ociations with foreign countries ; a 
every occasion wherein the king purposes to evattti 
of the attribults belonging to the moderatiag power 
in Art. 74, with the exception of paragraph 5. 

Art. 111. The counsdlois of oUte shall be w 
for the counsel that they may give, cont:rary lo the hn' 
the interests of the state, should it be evidently 

Art. 1 12, Immediately upon the prince-rovtl b^ 
completed bis eighteenth year, he will by right ixo" 



f the council of state. The admJ»ion of the other 

||Ces of ihe ro}'^] family into the council of state will 
a of the kio^. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

0/ the Military Force. 



■Art, 113. Every Portuguese is obliged to lake up arms, 
■ipport the independence and integrity of the kingdom, 
^defend it from its external and internal enemies. 

, 114. While the general Cortea do not decide on the 
'. land and sea forces, what may at present exist 
dul be continaed, until the same Cortes alter it, for more 
klesB, 

(■Art. 115. The military force is eaaentially obedient; it 
I never anite without being ordered by Iegitimat« an- 
,*rity. 

,1 Art, 116. To the executive power «AcIuBiveIy belongs the 
jiployment of the land and sea forces, as may appear best 
(jted to the security and defence of the nation. 
, Art. 1 17. A special ordinance will regulate the organiza- 
>a uf the army, its promotion, pay, and discipline, as also 
^se of the naval force. 

|l TITLE VI. 



OF THK JUDICIAL POWER. 



ONLY CHAPTER. 
0/ the Jttdget and Tr^unals of Justice. 



I Art. 118. Tlio judicial power is independent, and ahdt 
le composed of judges uad juries, who will act in civil, oa 



I 



not to be understood that they caonot fc 
place to another, at such time, and in sa 
law may determine. 

Art. 121. The king can suspend tbei 
made against them, proceeding to inquiry ol 
ajid hearing the council of state ; the pa] 
to ihem shall be transmitted to the judict: 
respective district, which will proceed accor 

Art. 122. Those judges can only lose 
sentence. 

Art 123. All judges, and officers of ju 
sible for the abuses of power, and prevarica 
commit in tho exercise of their functions ; 
will be rendered effectual by a regulating la 

Art. 124. For subornation, bribery, pec 
tortion, a popular action may be brought ags 
may be instituted witbin a year and a da 
complaining, or by any of the people ; folio 
the process, as established by law. 

Art. 125. To judge causes in the sece 
stance, there shall be in the provinces of the 
bunals that will be necessary for the conrenie: 

Art. 126. In criminal causes, the exai 
nesses, and all the other acts of the process 
tton, shall from henceforth be public. 

Art. 127. In civil, and in penal c«useB 
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rilf An. 128. Without proof that the medium of rKCOQcUia- 

1 has hecn tritil, no proceas shall be comnipncei!. 
m Art. 1'2Q. For tlii^ purpose there 'H'iI^be punce judges, 

o shall ba elccteil at thu same time, and in the same 
limner, with the aldermen of the corporatiaui. Their attri- 
-gies and diatricts shall be regiilatcd bj' law. 
^, Art. 130. In the capital of the kin^om, beoidea the 

li«ial tribunal that ODgJit to exist, as well as to the pro' 
'ices, there uhall bo alao one with the dennroi nation of 

sreme tribunal of justice, cnmposed of judges taken fron 
^i judicial tribunals netording to th-eir seniority, who ahajl 

distinguished by the title of the council. In the Urst 
1 uf this tribunal, the miiiisterB of those which 



» to be nbulished may be employed. 
■' Art. 131. To this tribunal it will belong; 

I. To grant or deny revisions of causea, and in the 
inner that the law will determine. 

II. To take cognizance of crimes and official errors, which 
own ministers may commit, those of the judicial tribunals, 

' d those employed in the diplomatic body. 

III. To take cognizance of, and decide upon all judicial 
'ntests, sud the competency of prorincial tribunals. 



*OFTHB ADMINIiiTKATtON ASD tCONOMl G 



Of the Adminiitralion. 

|i 

' Art. 132. The administtation 'of the provinces 
Ua u tt present, until It is idtereil by law. 







Art. 133. In all the cities and towi 
in sil others that in future sliall be forme 
exist, to which will belongs the econoi 

Art. 134. The corporations shall be 
posed of such Dumber of aldermen as tl 
the one who obtaing the greater aunibi 
preside nt. 

An. 135. The exercise of its munii 
mation of ita police, application of ita 
private and useful attributes, ahall be i 
lating law. ^^H 

CHAPTER ttfF 
Of the Public Revenv 

Art. 136. The receipt and expend! 
revenue, shall be in charge of a tribunal 
the public treasury ; where, at different 
established by luw, its administration, r^ 
accounts, shall be regulated. 

Art. 137. All the direct contributioni 
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their departments, will annually deliver to the chamber 
TBleputicB, immediately on the asBembling of the Cortes, m 

leral balance of the receipt and expenditure of the tre&- 
1^^ during the preceding year, and also a general estimate 

all the public expenccs for the ensuing year, and the 
vonnt of all the contributions and public rents. 



•ly Ihe general Disposilions and Guarantees of the Civil 
■ • and Political Ri-jhts of Portuguese Cilizera. 

^Ait. 139. The general Cortca. at the commencement of 
,^ir aeasion, will examine if the political conatitution of th« 
- ,gdom haa been exactly observed, in order to proride m 
tice may direct. 

Art. 140. If at the end of four years after the conatitn- 
1 of the kingdom has been sworn to, it ia known that 
[&ie of its articles require reform, the proposal shall be 
de in writing. It ought to commence in the chamber of 
iAutiea, and tu receive the support of one third of Ihem. 
Art. 141. The proposal shall be read three times, with a 
inral of si.'i daya between each reading ; and after the * 
'"rd, the chamber of deputies will deliberate if it ahall btt 
^nitted to diacusaion ; observing, in every respect, the r 
'*»«8ary for the formation of a law. 

Art. 142. When admitted to discussion, and the neces 
* unending the constitutional article carried, the law wiU 
' expedited, and sanctioned, and promulgated by the king 
B usual manner ; in this law the electors of the depo- , 
p, for the enxuing legislature shall be ordered to confer on 
^ir representatives especial authority for the propoaed 
■Oration or reform. 
«l C c -2 




dun Ik eoIemTil^ promulgated. 

Art. 144. That only is coni 
limits had respective attributes 
tfae political and individaal r 
thing which is not coostitntioi 
foims referred to, by the ordlia 

Art. 145, The inriolabilitj 
of Portugueae citizens, whicb 
vidua! Becurity, nnd property, i 
tion of the kiogdom in the folio 

I. No citizen can be obliges 
doing, any thing, except accord 

II, The operation of the I 
spective effect. 

III. Every one may commm 
words, and publiah them in pr 
•hip; but will have to answer 
have committed in the exercise i 
B&d in the manner that the law 

IV, None can be persecuted 
Yidod they respect ihat of the ( 
morala. 

V, All persons may coDtiaut 
when they please, taking with th 
the police regulations, and savin) 

VI. Every citizen has i^^u 



r 
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person can be nrrested without a epecific accuna- 
HMn, except in those cases pointed out by law ; and in these 
Mtbin twent^'four hours, reckoning from the entrance into 
Bbon, if in cities, towns, or any part near the judge's place 
Hyesidencc, and in remote places, within a reasonable period, 
JBltch the law will mark, according to the extent of the ter- 
e signed by himself, will iofonn 
of his arrest, and the names of 
ses, if there be any. 
,yt Vni. Even with a speciUed accusation, no person shall be 
i^^ndncted to prison, or kept there if already arrested, if he 
^^all offer fit bail, in cases where the law admits of it; and 
_g general in ofTcnces not liable to greater punishment than 



ktbin twenty-four hours, reckoi 

residence, and in remo 
h the law will mark, 
(Uory, the jud^e, in a ; 
ht« CTiminol of the reasi 
tap accusers and thi 



1 



; months 



mprisoninent, < 



I the hundred. 



i|« culprit may become his own bail. 

^ IX. Except in fiayrante delicto, an arrest cann 

^|ited, without a written order of tJie legitimate authority. 
' this should be arbitrary, the judge who passed it, and the 
<rson who demanded it, shall be punished with such inflic- 
on as the law shall determine. That which is ordered 
'•pectinp imprisonment without a specified a 

, ot include the established military regulations, as necessary 
I the discipline and recruiting of the army ; nor those cases 
rhicb are not purely criminal, and in which the lai 



"^^elesB. det 



9 the arrest of any person for disobedience 
r for not fulfilling any bond n 



3 the oriliTs of justice 

he determined period. 

\. No person shall be sentenced, except by the competent 
"Authority, in virtue of an outerior law, and ia the form pre- 
•^tribed by it. 

"" XI. Thp independence of the judicial power shall be 
^Bainluined. No anthoriiy can call la pending causes, arrest 
^em, or revive processes that are concluded. 
'' XII. Tilt; law ihiill he equal for all, whether protecting or 
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pimuhiiig ; and Ati} roeompeius in |iropoilun tt I 
of erery one, 

Xlll. Every citUen is adniasible to public ofiw 
political or military, without any other distiiictiiHi tel 
of hie talents aod 

XiV. No person ehall t>e exempt from comiibia 
the expenc«s of the itate, in proportioa to what ht 

XV. All privileges are abolished that are not 
and entirely united to employmonta for public uiilitj. 

XVI. Except in those causes which, by ikir 
belong to particular judges, according- to law, thuiiUl 
no privileged courts, no special commiafioos, in 
criminal causes. 

XVII. There shall bo organized, 
civil and criminal code, founded on the solid basis of; 
and equity. 

XVIII. From this time are abolished whipping, iis^' 
marking with hot iron, and all other cruel puniGhmega 

XIX. No puniBhttient will pass from the pM»< 
delinquent: therefore, in no case shall there be anyi 
of property; nor shall the disgrace of the criminilkl 
mitted to his relaiions, of any degree. 

XX. The jaila shall be secure, clean, and well* 
having different apartments, in order to separate the 
according to their circumataDceB, and the nature tfl 
offences. 

XXI. The right of property is guaranteed in aUiUll 
tnde. If the public good, legally verified, require 
and ejnploymeut of the property of the citizen, be iW 
previously indemnified for the value of it. The !» 
mark the cases in which this single exception ahiD * 
place; and will give the rules for determining the 

XXII. The public debt is also guaranteed. 
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■ XXin. No Bort of work, culture, induBtry, or commerce, 
1 be prohibited, if it be not opposed to public cuatomB, or 
^^ security and healtb of the citizens. 

kjg XXIV. Inventors shall have the property of their dis- 
^Mries, or productions. The law shall secure their own 
BSwwfiry and exclusive privilege; or will remunerate, to 
_^k« amendi for the loss they may Buffer by its becoming 



XXV. The iecrecy of letters ja inviolable ; the adminis- 
i*ion of the post is rigoroasly respDnsible for any infrin^ 
^.nt of this article. 
, XXVI. The recompences conferred for services rendered 
the state are guaranteed, whether they be civil or military ; 
is also the right acquired by them according to law. 
y^. -XXVII. Those in public employ are strictly responsiblo 
^ra the abuses and omissions of which they may be guilty in 
H» exercise of their functions ; and for not rendering those 
ider them effectually responsible. 

XXVIII. Every citizen may present, in writing, to the 

^ialative and executive powers, claims, complaints, or peti- 

>DB ; and even expose any infraction of the constitution, 

iquiring, before the competent anthorities, the actual respon- 

^ bitity of the infractors. 

'"* XXIX. The constitution also guarantees the public 



• XXX. The primary gratuitous instruction of air citizens. 
XXXI. It guarantees the hereditary nobility, and its pre- 
■•ogatives. 

=<^ XXXII. Colleges, and universities, where shall be taught 

M'he olcmeiits of sciences, belles-lettres, and arts. 

'' XXXIII. The constitutional powers cannot suspend the 

'AiUtitution in what it decrees regarding individual rights, 

n'xcept in thu cases and circumstances specified in the fellow- 

ng paragraph. 
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not be sitting, nnd the eonatrf is ittMn 
the government maj oae this precaution, 
indiB pens able measure, bu spending; it inn 
urgent necessity \i')iich caused it ceases : 
in either case, to traosmtt to the Cortea, a 
met, an ^iccuunt of what caused the arre 
preventive measures taken: and nil authoi 
been onlered to proceed in them, shall be 
abuses which tliey may have practised in t 

Therefore, 1 command all authoritiee t 
knowledge and execution of this constitui 
they Bwear. and cause it to be s^rorn to, a 
it to be fulfilled, tind guard it, as entirely 
tained. The regency of these my kingdoi 
thus win understand it, and will have it { 
&c, &c. &c. 

Signed by the kmg, had dated at Rii 
29, 1826. 
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